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Through devious ways, dear Lord, 
The wildering pathway, sharp and flinty, leads. 
Brambles, and thorns, and noisome, noxious 
weeds 
Ensnare my feet. Icry; but no one heeds. 
I call; no answer comes. My piteous needs 
Are but the echo’s sport. Ah! what brave 
deeds 
Of mine shall Fate record ? 


Shut in by rocky wall 
And fearsome chasm, one on either side, 
Through frosts, and snows, and heats, I must 
abide 
In bonds, yet pressing on, whate’er betide ; 
For Thy command, when parting from my side, 
Was, ‘Follow Me.” And Thou, alas! dost 
hide, 
And answerest not my call. 


I thought to do and dare 

So much. Such great things, dearest Lord, for 
Thee. 

Bravely to fight, nor from one foe to flee. 
Valiant the zeal Thine enemies should see 
Opposed to their wiles. And Thou, ah, me! 
Thoy didst but only bid me follow Thee, 

Alas ! I know not where. 


Could I but see Thy face, 
Catch but the gleam of Thy fair shining track, 
Hear thy sweet foot-fall’s echo answering back, 
lL could toil on with joy, ’mid shadows black, 
And sun-heats fierce, and cruel thorns, and 
wrack 
Of jagged, upheaven rock. But Thou, alas! 
Thou showest me no grace. 


Ah! miserable one 
Ah! Soul, thou wert so valiant, staunch, and 
brave ; 
So ready thou to work, to fight, to pave 
The way to Heaven with great deeds; to en- 
slave 
The foe ; to yield the life thy Maker gave 
To loyal action, that e’en to thy grave 
Thy will should have been done. 


Not so, O Soul. What son 
In truth is he on whom the Father’s hand 
No chastening lays? Lo! yonder white-robed 
band ! 


These won by sufferings borne, Sure thou mayest 
stand 

Where He stood, suffering. And to His demand 

For patient, painful service, not unmanned, 


Thou may’st respond: “I heed my Lord’s 
command. 


Tay will, not mine, be done.” 








THE STAKE IN AMERICA. 
BY JAMES REDPATH. 


THE whites of the Southern States, since 
the close of the Rebellion, have made sys- 
tematic or, at least, spasmodic efforts to in- 
duce capitalists and emigrants to settle in 
their “ country.” They have not succeeded. 
Plows and dollars have gone from the 
North; but they have soon gone back again. 
W ith a climate, hat equals the poet-entranc- 
ing Clime of Italy; with farmlands fertile, 
Cheap, untilled, and inviting; with the 
noblest rivers on this continent; with mines 
full of coal and iron and other precious 
treasures; with harbors on the coast; 
and With water-po inland that now run 
aa news Pre for songe one to teach them to 

cotton into — 
and every diyhindahey ahem tae 
and inviting population;\ still the South lies 
silent, desolate; and the migratory 
classes, that are buildin up states in the 
West, pass her by on side and re- 











fuse to go to her relief, for they see not a 
wounded Samaritan, but a lurking bandit. 

Thousands of Negroes and Northern men 
and Southern white Republicans have been 
slain in cold blood in the Southern States 
since General Lee surrendered his sword. 
Their only crime was loyalty to the nation 
and to the party that saved it. Thisis a 
ghastly accusation; but no fact in modern 
history is sustained by stronger proofs. No 
Northern man is welcomed in the South if 
he believes in the principles of the Repub- 
lican party and votes and acts in accord- 
ance with his creed. He is ostracised in 
society andsin business by the native whites. 
It is only when—as the Negro is told to do, 
and in the same servile sense—he ‘‘ attends 
to his business and lets politics alone,” that 
he is safe and tolerated by the dominant 
class. Of course, no manly American 
submits to such conditions. He quickly 
chooses one of two courses. He takes part 
with the black, and is denounced as a 
‘*carpet-bagger”; or he straightway sells 
out and leaves the South forever. And 
yet the Southern property-holder wonders 
why he cannot rent or sell his land at the 
prices that they ought to bring, and could 
readily command if the same treatment 
that the ex-rebel receives in the North was 
extended to the loyalist when he settles in 
the South. : 

But this is not the sole cause of the deso- 
lation of the South. A perennial spring of 
poverty is the barbarism of her lower or- 
ders; their utter lawlessness, which at 
times becomes so terrible that no evidence 
save their own testimony could induce the 
world to believe even in its existence. We 
picked up to-day two Southern papers—one 
the Texas Galveston News and the other the 
Texas Norton’s Union Intelligencer—and 
find in both illustrations of the spirit which 
drives capital and population from the 
South. 

The Galveston News mentions that ‘on 
Wednesday last Gus Pridgen was waylaid 
and killed on Iris Creek, Texas, while out 
with his team gathering firewood. He was 
the principal witness against the Ku-Klux 
prisoners arraigned before the United States 
Court in May last.” 


This has been the fate of scores of others 
for testifying even to the existence of out- 
rages. Thus is lawlessness rendered om- 
nipotent in the state. But Texas is no 
worse than the other Gulf States in respect 
of whippings, murders, and assassinations. 
There was one step further to be taken, and 
she has taken it and she now stands pre- 
eminent in diabolism. Before the war the 
hideous crime of burning men alive was not 
unknown; but it was not common in the 
Southern States. Mr. N. D. Richardson, 
we remember, in a letter to The Tribune, 
proved by Southern evidence that at least a 
dozen instances of this Crime had occurred, 
and the present writer once heard a Southern 
mechanic describe the burning of a Negro 
at the stake with a graphic power that no 
sympathy for the victim disturbed. We had 
hoped that the abolition of slavery would 
obliterate even the possibility of such a 
crime. But it seems that we must continue 
(unless the power of national opinion rouses 
the state into self-defensive action) to hear 
of these atrocities for a generation to come. 
If there are communities in our country so 
degraded as to permit such crimes, we owe 
it to civilization to draw a moral quarantine 
around them. If the respectable classes be- 
come parties to such crimes by refusing to 
prosecute the perpetrators of them, they 








must share the scorn and horror with whieh 
the whole civilized world regards them. 

We summon, therefore, the State of 
Texas to the bar of the public opinion of 
Christendom to answer for the crime of 
burning a man alive at the stake near Cam- 
eron, in Milan County. The crime has 
been committed within a month, and no 
steps have been taken yet to punish the 
authors of it. 

The story is told in Norton’s Union Intel- 
ligencer of Feb. 5th. This paper is pub- 
lished at Dallas City, Texas. The account 
appears to have been copied from another 
state journal. 

Mr. J. M. Baker, a small farmer of Bell 
County, on returning from Rockdale, was 
followed, murdered, and robbed of $35 by 
a Negro named Williams. The murderer 
was arrested, tried, and convicted within 
ten or twelve days. He was sentenced to 
be hanged on the following Friday. There 
seems to have been no doubt as to his 
guilt, and there was no doubt whatever as 
to his fate. The sheriff had him ironed 
and put in the ‘‘rear cage” of ‘‘one of the 
most secure prisons in the state.” 

And now let the Southern writer tell the 
sickening story in his own words: 


‘“‘The sheriff has pledged his word the 
prisoner shall be executed. He retires after 
night to his home, leaving the keys of the 
cages in the hands of the jailer and guards, 
who are stationed in the corridors about 
the cages. The doors are bolted. 

‘* At five minutes past twelve, at night, a 
large number of persons, including several 

ouths under age, surround the jail quietly. 

hey come to the doorand knock, to attract 
the attention of the guards within. 
presence is noticed, and they are asked to go 
away. They demand that the doors be 
opened or they will tear them down. The 
guards consult, and two of them are talking 
about what they shall do when the man in 
charge of the front-door keys unlocks it. 
They enter and the cage % * are given up 
to them—not many of them, however, enter- 
ing.” 

This account proves the complicity of all 
the officers, and renders the state directly 


responsible for the horrible results, 


‘*A man, smoking a wooden pipe, leads 
them around and points out the cage where 
their man is confined. He is found man- 
acled. Between his hands and about the 
manacles a trace-chain is fastened, by which 
they lead him out. He grumbles against 
rough usage. On the outside the crowd, 
consisting of some seventy-five men and 
boys, mount their horses, and, leaving a rear 
guard of twelve men in charge of the jailer’s 
officers, they proceed with the prisoner, 
who is mounted in a saddle before one 
of the party. When they have gone a 
quarter of a mile a shrill whistle is given, 
which is signal for the rear guard to come 
up. This they do, after handing back the 
keys to the jailer.” 


No active resistance anywhere, let it be 
observed; but everywhere the silent assist- 
ance of the officers of the jail. 

The prisoner is led away by this crowd of 
men and boys to the hideous torture of the 
stake. But the torturers must have fun on 
the way. 


“They pass up the Bell County road 
some two miles, stopping at a teamster’s 
camp-fire, where they have some sport at the 
expense of the prisoner, making him dance. 
From this place they again pass on a short 
distance, and come upon a dense mesquite 
flat or chaparral. Then they turn off the 
road some two hundred yards.” 


The closing scene is thus described: 


“Two mesquite saplings are bent th- 
er and fastened by the chain which is 
attached to the manacles of the prisoner, 
who is thus lifted above the ground. His 
feet are tied with ropes. to the nearest 
shrubs, and a fire of mesquite wood kin- 
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died under him. While burning he is said 
to have implicated another Negro man liv- 
ing in Bell County; and it is also said that 
the crowd, after leaving him, found the man 
in Bell and killed him. This was only a 
flying report when the reporter left Milan 
County. When their victim’s legs are 
burned off very nearly to the hips, his face, 
scalp, and even his fingers above his head 
burned off, and his body a coal, the crowd 
fired a volley at him, which was heard in 
the neighborhood gnd in town, at about six 
o’clock, several shots hitting him and sev- 
eral burying themselves in or scalping the 
small mesquite trees beyond.” 


Crime is safe only when it is not exposed. 
A community, a state can only be tried by 
outside public opinion, which by its moral 
verdict is no less sure to inflict punishment 
than civil courts. Texas is responsible for 
this hideous crime and should be held ac- 
countable for it until it punishes the miscre- 
ants who committed it. If it refuses to do 
so, let the anathema of Christendom fall on 


her. 
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THE OPENING OF THE CARNIVAL. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








How one rests and relaxes, soul and body, 
in the Eternal City of Saint Peter and Saint 


Paul. At last 1 was to see a carnival in 
Rome. I had slept long and well. I arose 
late. The sun was sifting through the 


cracks in the closed shutters and spilling in 
long bars as bright as gold over the carpets 
and the red bricks on the further floor. 

I swung open the winddw and looked 
out toward and over the Palatine Hill. 
The leveled old citadel was red with roses 
and flowers. The air was filled with odors 
from the opening buds and blossoms of 
spring. It was as if summer had come 
while I slept, and sat down in Rome to 
remain. 

The air was so soft and rich and sweet 
that you could fairly feed upon it and be 
glad and satisfied. The day was perfect as 
love. 

Away to the west some clouds as white 
as the Alpine tops to where they tended 
were drawing into shore across the sea 





from Atrica, and stretching out in long 
still columns across the blue, untroubled 
sky, as if they were bringing oil and spices 
across some desert, like merchants of the 
olden time. 

A bird was calling from a cypress tree 
above my window; and I answered back, and 
then shouted to the boys below, who hal- 
looed in return, and bade me come forth 
from my dingy little rooms and enjoy the 
Carnival in Rome. 

On the rocky and ugly steps, a little way 
below and just underneath a little image 
of the Madonna, with a perpetual lamp at 
her feet, was a little level spot, barely broad 
enough for two persons to turn around in. 
Four beautiful brown girls were dancing 
there, and throwing their arms loose from 
their loosened robes, and laughing and toss- 
ing back their glory of hair, and showing 
their pearly teeth, as they kept time to the 
tambourine, which a gallant trobadour, in a 
brigand’s hat and feather, beat and jingled 
as he sat ona wall above them, with his 
sandled feet dangling down in the sun. 

An old woman hobbled by in a mask, with 
a cat on her shoulder. A man shouted out 
his wares, and rattled a bell and danced as 
he did so, and made a very awkward com- 
bination of pleasure and business. 

It was evident that it was Carnival time 
in Rome. The spirit of revelry and mirth 





had reached even these miserable people ih 
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this miserable part of the city, and I was 
all curiosity to see what it might now be in 
the Corso, the great heart-vein and artery 
of the city. 

Looking out on the blossoming hills, 
breathing this soft, sweet air, that had blown 
in across the sea from Africa, seeing the 
mirth and merry-making about me, I could 
very well understand how that away back 
on the far, dim edge of Time, in the world’s 
beginning, the wild people of the Campagna 
and the Sabine Hills on this day rose up ina 
body and beat drums and sang and danced 
with delight under the cork trees on the 
sunny hillside, and thus laid the corner- 
stone for the Carnival of the Catholic Chris- 
tians: 

It seemed impossible that any one should 
be sad, or even be silent, and refuse to give 
thanks and be glad in this morning of sud- 
den summer. 

What a wonderful elasticity there is in 
the air of a full-blown and sudden spring 
in Italy. 

The cock, that has been careless half a 
season with his feathers, now mounts his 
dunghill and plumes himself in the sun and 
challenges the admiration of the world. 
The wildest beast in the Apennines at such a 
time smooths down his hairy coat and con- 
templates Ifis visage in the water when he 
drinks in the sun. 

The peasants had been pouring in from 
the Campagna through the Gate of Saint 
Paul since dawn. Many of them had fowls 
in baskets, fruits in leaves and grass, early 
vegetables, and dried meats to sell to the 
multitudes of the old Jew quarter of the 
tity. 

Every inch of the streets seemed occupied. 
And yet you could make your way with 
but little trouble. On one side of the street 
the stream poured in one direction, while 
on the other side it poured in the other; so 
that you had only to fall in on the proper 
side,and you would be borne along, whether 
you willed it or no, almost as fast as your 
legs could follow. 

Omnibuses, asses, carriages, footmen and 
footwomen; beggars and men in masks; 
princes coming to see the poor in the Jew 
quarter, and the poor of the Jew quarter 
on their way to the Corso, to see the princes. 
What medley it was and what a tumult! 

Every man laughed and every woman 
smiled. Women trod on men’s toes and 
men chucked women under the chin; but no 
one cried out or complained in the least, for 
no one is allowed to get angry in Carnival. 
Besides that, it is considered a bad omen. 
The tradition and prophecy among the 
peasants is to the effect that the man who 
is angry in Carnival will die before the end 
of the year, and the woman who is cross 
shall have no children. 

A lady, the Countess E., had invited me 
to drive with her and her Sunshine of a lit- 
tle son out to the Ponto Malo that day, 
when there Carnival was to open. I was late 
and found the party already waiting. 

Little Sunshine, who had been watching 
the doves that flew and fluttered and cooed 
about the court, as if having a little carni- 
val of their own, now lifted his eyes to his 
mother’s, when I had taken a seat in the 
carriage. His mother smiled, he pulled a 
string, which seemed as it might have been 
one of the heart-strings of the man on the 
box, and then the man on the box elbowed 
the great, fat, senatorial-looking Roman 
who held the lines, and the carriage rum- 
bled out and over the stones of Rome, 
through the Porto Populo toward the Ponto 
Malo. 

What crowds of people! What good- 
natured peasants and what gallant princes 
and gentlemen on horseback! What hand- 
some, ladylike soldiers, in gorgeous uni- 
forms; and what manly-looking women 
from the foothills of the Alps, with their 
brown faces and their braided hgir—fit 
mothers of Romans when Rome was Rome. 

How these peasants huddled together and 
kept in groups by themselves! The Italian 
seems to fear no one half so much as he does 
the Italian. Perhaps it is because of their 
old feuds, that went on for ages. Perhaps 
it is because he knows him best. 

Both sides of the turbid, yellow Tiber 
were lined above the bridge for miles by 
people, mostly peasants, each party or band 
from each particular village or district keep- 
ing close together, looking eagerly up the 
river, waitine for the great gel hares 
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with silver oars that were to bear Saturn and 
King Pusquino down the Tiber to the golden 
chariot that stood there, with its ten white 
oxen, waiting to drive them and their suite 
to the city of Rome. 

By begging the peasants, bantering the 
maskers and gentlemen, and bribing the 
policemen, we managed to get the carriage 
driven to the very keystone of the bridge. 
Here, drawn to one side, we -waited the de- 
scent of Saturn, who was to bring from his 
winter palace of ice inthe Alps the author- 
ity of the gods to King Pasquino the Second 
to open the Carnival in Rome. 

About two o'clock puffs of smoke were 
seen to rise from away up the crooked 
Tiber; and as the barges turned a point and 
hove in sight the cannon on the banks of 
the Tiber boomed, the bands played martial 
music, and the people threw their hats in 
the air and shouted and danced and danced 
and shouted with wild excitement and de- 
light. 

At first, and when far off, the effect was 
beautiful. All banners of all nations floated 
in the summer wind that blew up the Tiber, 
as if to welcome them; and the barges 
glistened in the sun as if they were sheeted 
in gold. 

As they drew near, however, you began 
to see that these barges were only ugly old 
flat-boats, used for carrying stores and wood 
down the river, and that the gold was only 
brass-foil, which was now breaking away 
and blowing and floating off as they eddied 
about in the swift stream and struck the 
sandy shore and attempted in vain to 
land. 

The people shouted and fumed, the can- 
non boomed no more, the musicians threw 
their instruments up above their heads and 
screamed with excitement as Saturn stood 
there in his tinsel and paper crown, help- 
less, and half afraid of being overturned 
and drowned in the Tiber. 

At last a rope was reached and made fast 
to the shore. The great gold barge was 
tied up, a plank was slipped down the 
steep bank, and the god, scepter in hand, 
attempted to walk to land; but slipped and 
fell and lost his crown in the attempt. 

The rabble fumed and hissed again. The 
musicians broke off in the middle of a tri- 
umphal march, and again flashed their 
bright instruments in the sun above their 
heads. 

Somehow Saturn clambered up again, 
and his crown was fished out of the river, 
and, soiled and dripping, was restored once 
more to his head; but he seemed to have 
hurt himself in the fall, for they had to 
help him to his high place in the center of 
the Four Seasons on the top of the great 
golden car, which was made out of brass- 
foil and wall paper and very weak and 
rickety timber. 

There were four bronze lions set at the cor. 
ners of this car, and a beautiful body-guard 
of boys dressed as Amazons kept guard 
about the sacred person of Saturn, as he sat 
there, with his flowing beard and battered 
paper crown, in the center of the Four 
Seasons. 

This great car was to be followed by 
King Pasquino the Second, who, in ac- 
knowledgement of the authority of Saturn, 
was to come after him ina less gorgeous, 
but fortunately more substantial: convey- 
ance. The king was drawn by asses. 

All being ready and the monarchs being 
seated, with their crowns firmly fixed, the 
cannon boomed again, the musicians began 
their march, and the ten white oxen, each 
led by a Roman, clad in the dress worn in 
the old days of the first Cesar, began to 
move, and the procession of a dozen cars, 
each bearing some important personage 
supposed to be connected with the opening 
of the Carnival, was on its way to the walls 
of Rome. 

The Four Seasons scattered flowers, and 
fruit, and bread, and nuts to the thousands 
who stood on either side the long, dusty 
road that reached to the gate of the city. 

The King Pasquino had announced that 
the good guardian angel who stood at the 
back of his throne, on his high car, would 
scatter money in vast quantities to the peo- 
ple who followed his car and his fortunes 
on the triumphal march. 

But the good guardian angel seemed to 
get sea-sick as the rickety car rocked from 
side to side and threatened to upset, and 
after a few seconds she sat down quite out 
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of sight, anda man in the crowd shouted 
out that she was putting the money up her 
sleeve. ‘. 

The good-natured officers of the day as- 
sisted the carriages to turn and fall in line 
behind the slow and ludicrous procession, 
headed by,ten white oxen; and .we, too, 
were on our way back to Rome. 

The procession moved but slowly. The 
Carnival was growing monotonous, At 
last one of the bronze lions at the corner of 
Saturn’s car fell tothe ground. The dread- 
ful beast had only been made of hair and 
plaster, and, as this had not yet been thor- 
oughly dried, he could not stand on his 
feet for all the day, and so broke quite down 
and tumbled off to the ground on his nose, 
and was broken in bits as he fell. 

This stopped the procession for a time 
and carriages were allowed to pass on. 

Our little party availed itself of this 
opportunity and shot by and took up posi- 
tion among the tens of thousands who stood 
in the great plaza of the people just inside 
the walls of Rome, waiting for the great 
procession 

The fountains played and sparkled in the 
sun, banners floated from a thousand 
house-tops and towers, and all the Corso 
was one perfect flower-bank of flags and 
scarfs and ensigns and banners brought 
from every land and now let loose to float 
and flutter frem the windows and balconies 
of those who had been fortunate enough to 
secure places in this one favored street of 
Rome for the ten days of Carnival to 
follow. 

At tast the procession came to the gates, 
demanaed the keys, received them, and at- 
tempted to enter. But alas! for the calcu- 
lations of the Italian architect who had 
constructed the car! The flagstaff of 
Saturn struck against the lofty arch of the 
great gate and stuck there, and stopped the 
procession, just when it began to assume an 
air of solemnity and importance. 

At this critical period one of the Four 
Seasons somehow got hold of an ax, and, 
climbing up, cut down the flagstaff and 
lowered the banner, and let the procession 
pass on, as she resumed her seat and began 
solemnly to scatter roasted chestnuts to the 
ragged children about the wheels of the 
car. 

Here the procession formed anew and 
redoubled its force andimportance. <A great 
pasteboard elephant—representing the one 
division of the world—led off after the car 
of Saturn and the King; and this was fol- 
lowed by an enormous hump-backed camel, 
made also of pasteboard, for this occasion 
only, and drawn on wheels, with a Turk or 
Arab sitting in a turban on his back, 
leisurely smoking his pipe. Europe came 
next as an ox, and America fell in line in 
the form of a buffalo. 

How happy were the people of Rome— 
this race of children! Old men were merry 
as boys in a hayfield, and old women made 
eyes at men as if they were young again, 
and were once more belles and queens of 
the Corso, in the good old times when the 
King came to masquerade and take part in 
the Carnivals of the Holy Father. 

The procession had wound like a long 
serpent from the broad square and down 
its length through the Corso, The King had 
proclaimed the Carnival begun in Rome; 
and the people were running by on foot and 
in crowds, throwing confetti, and riding by 
on horses, with bags of the vile stuff at 
their sides and saddle-bows; and parties in 
carriages, behind their masks, with baskets 
full before them, were driving by like mad, 
and throwing confetti, right and left, on 
every one in reach. 

The Countess endured this for some time, 
and little Sunshine laughed at this strange 
diversion of this childish people. 

At last she said ‘‘ We will drive home,” 
and drove up by the way of the Pincian 
Hill, to escape the crowd and confetti. 

‘*And you do not like the Carnival?” 
said I, looking inquiringly at her, 

“Not this throwing of dirt! Mercy! 
that people should find diversion in throw- 
ing dirt!” 

“But,” laughed I, “there are people 
who spend their whole time in throwing 
dirt. Perhaps this is an open illustration 
of life.” 

‘Well, I do not like it, whatever it may 
mean. I see but two parties here: one to 
throw the dirt, the cther to receive it, 
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Suddenly the air was white with confetti. 
It came down from all sides, from every 
window, from below, from above, from the 
side streets, from everywhere. 

It was worse than a snow-storm in the 
Alps. You could not see the distance of a 
single block. Every one was white as a 
meal-bag in an instant. 

How the battle did rage and how the 
dirt flew! Now and then some lady would 
faint and have to be carried out of the dense 
white crowd; and now and then some gen- 
tleman would be knocked down by acci- 
dent and have to leave the field; and all 
along, right and left, you would see people 
bent down rubbing their eyes and@ trying 
to rid them of the vile confetti and the lime, 
that was thrown as a sort of powder with 
these little bullets, so like buck-shot. 

Then there came a great procession, A 
platoon of horse soldiers, with wooden can- 
non, wooden horses, and wooden swords, 
went by, bearing sheaves and boughs and 
shepherds’ crooks, and all kinds of signs 
and implements that meant peace and 
plenty over the land. 

Then there came a full-rigged ship, 
drawn by ten horses and filled with men, in 
sailor attire, and officers, and all that gues 
to make up a ship of war. These men had 
barrels and barrels of confetti in their ves- 
sel, and they threw it out by the bushel. 
Right and left and front and back, they 
poured broadside after broadside. They 
threw it at the ladies up in the balconies, as 
if their lives depended on the force and 
precision of their shots: Never were Itai- 
ians seen to work so hard before. 

And yet, fast as they poured out the con- 
fetti, the great ship, as it moved slowly up 
the Corso, was almost filled and foundered 

by the loads and loads that poured into it 
from the balconies right and left. 

The men were at last exhausted and 
silenced. Sometimes you could not see the 
ship at all. You could only see the great 
white cloud of dust and dirt that enveloped 
it. 

The ship could not run the gauntlet. It 
drew off ere it had made half the length 
of the Corso. But then it was manned by 
a fresher force, and soon was seen moving 
up the street again at the head of the pro 
cession, amid the resumed showers of white 
shot and the shouts of the people. 

Then there followed men on horseback, 
with long lances. These men were clad in 
complete armor, as well as their horses; and 
they had nothing to do but bow to the ladies 
as they leaned from their balconies and threw 
the noiseless shot from their white hands, and 
at the same time made more certain menaces 
with their wonderful eyes. 

Then other things followed, with a mean- 
ing and without a meaning, with a moral 
and without a moral. 

At last a mob of strange and questionable 
maskers brought up the rear of this singu- 
lar display. Among them a very tall man 
was noticeable, both from his strange dress 
and his strange behavior and his mysteri- 
ous mutterings. He was dressed in a red 
nightcap, a long white gown, and red slip- 
pers, 

Men were dressed as women, women as 
men, boys as beasts, and perhaps there were 
beasts dressed in the guise of gentlemen, 

It was noticeable that these maskers 
were, as a rule, very loud of speech and 
often very vulgar, with an accent, in what- 
ever tongue they attempted to speak, which 
showed very fairly that they were either 
from foreign lands, having their first Car- 
nival in Rome, or Italians of a very low 
order and of questionable, or rather un- 
questionable character. 

It was quite certain that the merry old 
cardinals and gallant gentlemen who once 
made the Corso briliiant with sparks of wit 
flashed from behind their masks on Car- 
nival Eve were not there now.. The scene 
in some parts of the Corso resembled a lot 
of madcap boys and girls in the country 
playing blindman’s buff in a barn. 

“‘You are a woman!” cried a sharp voice 
from behind a black mask, in very bad 
French and with an/ American accent. 
‘You area woman. A know you by your 
long hair!” and she }aid hold of an artist 
and pulled him toward her, and laughed 
and shouted as she did so. 

“Pardon me, I not a woman!” 

‘* Prove it! prove jit!” 











The artist put his arm about her gal- 
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lantly and made as if he would kiss her 
and prove his case. 

She screamed and struggled. 

‘* Hands off there, sir! Let her go! Let 
her go!” cried a voice from under a pair of 
goat’s horns and a bearded mask, which 
was meant to represent the god Pan playing 
his reed by the river. 

‘‘And who are you?” said the artist, 
assuming a mock-heroic attitude and reach- 
ing back his hand, as if he was about to 
draw a sword. 

The great god Pan stumbled over his 
goat’s hoofs, flourished his reed, and fell 
back as if terrified to death; but the artist 
still held on to the masked lady who had 
first taken hold of him, as if he was about 
to play the part of Romulus in the old story 
of the Sabines. 

‘‘Let her go. Please let her go! That’s 
my sister,” pleaded the great god Pan from 
under his beard and horns. 

‘‘And who are you?” again asked the 
artist. 

‘Why, Iam Johnny Thompson, the son 
of Mr. Thompson, of Cincinnati.” 

‘« And who is Mr. Thompson, of Cincin- 
nati?” 

“Don’t you know Mr. Thompson? 
Why, he’s the richest pork-packer in the 
world!” 

The artist let go of his little Sabine with 
a singular feeling of disgust and passed on, 
musing as he went. 

“The great god Pan, with his reed, and 
the great pork-packer, with his gold! So 
we go. Such is life. Verily extremes do 
meet; and fortune, as well as misfortune, 
makes some strange bedfellows!” 

In places the crowd beat and surged 
against the sides of the streets as does a 
swollen stream against its banks. In other 
places the crowd and confusion was not so 
great, and people stood talking in groups or 
watching the maskers as they went and 
came, and called and bantered each other 
as they passed. 

A Capucine monk was seen coming down 
a side street and to enter the crowd with a 
masked woman leaning on his arm. 

The crowd commenced to hiss and jeer 
and throw old bouquets and confetti and 
everything of the kind they could lay hands 
upon. 

The man in the garb of the monk backed 
up against the wall and cried for quarter, 
while the woman tore off her mask and 
screamed on general principles. 

‘“‘Take off that gown and let go that 
woman!” cried one. 

“A pretty fellow you, indeed, to play 
the Capucine with a woman on your arm!” 
cried another. 

The bouquets and confetti fell like a 
storm, and again the woman screamed for 
help. 

A policeman lifted his hand to the crowd, 
and then, turning to the man, made him 
take off the gown and unmask where he 
stood. 

“You are not allowed to mock at relig- 
ion here. And, above all, let me advise you 
never to attempt to wear the garb of a Capu- 
cine; for the monks of this order are re- 
Spected, nay, revered, by all respectable 
men, and the people, to say nothing of the 
law, will not allow them to be insulted.” 

The man stood there holding on to the 
woman, as if he was afraid of the crowd. 

“You will give me your name and ad- 
dress, and you can go,” said the sergeant. 

He gave his name and address, and 
proved to be a German student from Heidel- 
berg. 

“Let me tell you how to disguise your- 
self,” cried a Frenchman. The German 
looked up. 

‘Go home and put on the dress and man- 
ners of a gentleman. Then your own 
mother will not know you.” 

“ Aye,” answered the German, back over 
his shoulder, as he turned away with the 
woman, ‘‘ we go to Paris to learn manners 
of the French! We send our armies to 
Paris to learn manners,” added the German, 
looking back at the Frenchman. 

At last the people began to retreat. The 
battle was too hot and intolerable. 

We turned aside to the left and retreated 
to Pavillion Hill. This beautiful retreat, 
overlooking the entrance to the Corso, was 
already crowded with people. Like our- 
Selves, they had fled there—climbed the hill 
to escape the storm, the deluge, as it were. 





THE PASSION OF MUJNOON. 


(FROM THE PERSIAN OF SAADI.) 








BY JOEL BENTON. 


In Arabia long ago 

Mujnoon loved a maiden so 

All his friends’ adverse desire 
Cooled not his consuming fire ; 
And, though on his virtuous name 
Settled wisdom, worth, and fame, 
To a desert’s darkest spot 

He retired, to be forgot. 





When, at length, this sad, strange thing 
Touched the wonder of the king, 
He at once for Mujnoon sent, 
And to the court the lover went. 
Then the monarch brusquely said: 
‘‘ What, O Mujnoon, hath thee led, 
Sorrowing and unreconciled, 
Into regions bleak and wild ? 
What did you in mankind see, 
Thus toshun society ? 
Are not our ways, our homes, our feasts 
More than fellowship with beasts?”’ 


Mujnoon wept, but nothing said 
Of the vagrant life he led. 
Turning to his kingly host, 
Only Love was uppermost : 
‘All my friends,” he then exclaimed, 
“Me most bitterly have blamed 
For my love of Leila fair, 
With whose charms none can compare. 
Would to Heaven those who demur 
Might have one perfect glimpse of her, 
So that by the dazzling sight 
They should be bewildered quite.” 


The king, when Mujnoon this had said, 
Was curious to see the maid, 
And so a servant went to bring 
This wondrous beauty to the king. 

‘*Good Heavens! is this high Beauty’s queen ? 
So plain a girl was never seen. 
A wretched form, a worthless face, 
Complexion poor, no hint of grace ; 
The meanest slave my harem has 
Doth her a thousand-fold surpass.”’ 
This thought the king ; naught did he say. 
But Mujnoon, seeing right away 
What passed within the royal breast, 
Quickly the king again addressed : 


“0O king, you too know little of 
The overmastering power of Love. 
How can you feel what tortures me 
Unless you have my malady ? 
To see the beauty that I prize 
You need to look with Mujnoon’s eyes.” 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND RELIG- 
ION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Ir is of the utmost importance to society 
that human rights as to person and proper- 
ty should be defined and protected by the 
authority of law, that the public peace 
should be preserved, that crime should be 
punished, that controversies among indi- 
viduals should admit of settlement by legal 
arbitration, and that the people should be 
defended against encroachments by foreign 
enemies, For these and similar temporal 
purposes civil government in some form is 
a necessity, in the sense that either they can- 
not be secured at all or cannot be so well 
secured without it. Though not absolute- 
ly perfect and though capable of great 
abuses, it is, nevertheless, the best machin- 
ery for these ends that human wisdom can 
employ. No other can take its place or do 
its work. No government was ever so op- 
pressive that it was not far better than 
anarchy. The total absence of all govern- 
ment would be the very extreme of the sav- 
age condition. 

The purposes of government, as thus 
specified, are moral in kind, since they re- 
late to the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. They are also tem- 
poral in their scope, since they have no ref- 
erence to what may or may not await us 
after death. The present advantages of 
civil government are sufficient to vindicate 
its propriety, even if no other and higher 
interests were attached to human nature. 
The atheist ought to believe in its necessity 
and wisdom. The things of time do not 
cease to be real and do not lose their value 
while they last because they are limited to 
this life. 

And yet, if we concede the doctrine of a 
personal God, to whom we owe duties, ‘and 
that of a future state, to which death con- 
signs us, then what are called things spir- 
ttual, in distinction from things temporal, 
form immeasurably the largest and most 
important field of human thought, Our 





chiefest interests must lie in the former. It 
has, hence, been inferred that civil govern- 
ment, being so necessary and useful in the 
sphere of things temporal, should extend 
its regulative agency and supervision into 
the higher sphere of our spiritual relations, 
and, in so doing, define, teach, and enforce 
religious duties. State religion—namely, 
religion allied with and sustained by the 
civil power—is the formal expression of 
this idea. Those who demand that our 
public school system—a system which is 
purely governmental, because ordained, es- 
tablished, and conducted by state author- 
ity—should be the instrument of religious 
as well as of secular education in logical 
effect commit themselves to this doctrine. 
They ask the state to be the minister and 
propagator of religion in the public school, 
and thus grant the principle that the civil 
power may and should extend its action 
into the sphere of things spiritual. Their 
argument is essentially the one which has 
in all ages been urged in behalf of state 
religion. We object to both the argument 
and the conclusion, whether applied toa 
public school system or anywhere else. 

The fact that civil government is the best 
possible agency to attain certain temporal 
ends does not prove that it is equally well 
adapted to spiritual and religious ends or 
that it is at all adapted to the latter pur- 
pose. To show that a thing is good in one 
relation and for one object clearly does not 
show that it would be good in another rela- 
tion and for a different object. Macaulay, 
in his review of Gladstone’s work on 
‘‘Church and State,” says: ‘‘It is of very 
much more importance that men should 
have food than that they should have piano- 
fortes. Yet it by no means follows that 
every plano-forte maker ought to add the 
business of a baker to his own; for, if he did 
so, we should have both much worse music 
and much worse bread.” A society of men 
organized for one purpose may, as thus 
organized, be well adapted to its attainment; 
but if it were to add some other purpose, 
and attempt to accomplish both at the same 
time, it might fail in respect to both, as it 
would not in respect to the first purpose if 
its action had heen strictly confined thereto. 
So civid society, acting through govern- 
ment and wielding the forces of legislative, 
judicial, and executive power, may be and 
is a most appropriate organization to main- 
tain public order, to establish justice, and 
punish crime; but it does not follow that it 
is equally well fitted or fitted at all to under- 
take the cure of souls, to teach religion, and 
prescribe rules for the observance of men in 
their relations to God. The transcendent 
importance of things spiritual, as compared 
with things temporal, furnishes in itself no 
reason why government should embrace 
the former in its sphere of action. It may 
be that they will be best promoted by being 
let alone, so far as government is concerned, 
and that its duties in the temporal sphere 
will be best discharged by exclusive con- 
finement to them. 

No human government is omnipotent or 
omniscient, and, hence, no such govern- 
ment can give its attention to everything 
that concerns the welfare of society. The 
effort would not only overwhelm it with 
the magnitude of the task, but so interfere 
with the freedom of individual action as to 
produce more evil than good. Society may 
be as much damaged by being governed too 
much as by being governed too little. The 
things which governments can wisely do 
are few when contrasted with that vast 
bulk of things which must be left to indi- 
vidual thought and enterprise, The care 
of infant children in the family is a very 
important interest; yet nobody pretends 
that government should regulate the nurse- 
ry, beyond the general prevention of crime. 
What men eat and drink, as to both quan- 
tity and quality, is also important; but no 
one claims that government should estab- 
lish rules of personal hygiene. The busi- 
ness which men pursue and their manner 
of pursuing it are most vital questions; 
yet government cannot assume the work of 
managing the industries of society, beyond 
the general function of protecting indi- 
vidual rights, The great mass of human 
interests must be left and by every wise 
government are left to the spontaneous and 
self-imposed care of those whom they 
specially concern. Religion, considered as 
a faith in regard to God or as a practice in 





the expression of this faith, evidently be 
longs to this class of interests. It is in its 
very nature a matter between the individ- 
ual soul and its God, and, hence, placed 
beyond the appropriate jurisdiction of 
civil government. It is not possible to 
conceive of anything more entirely foreign 
to that jurisdiction. 

Moreover, all civil governments act 
authoritatively and sustain their authority 
by the compulsory law of force. They 
grant to the subject no discretion. They 
assume their own infallibilty, as against the 
right of the individual practically to dispute 
it. They put their opinions into execution, 
if necessary, by the sword. Where, then, 
is there any proper place in things spiritual 
—things that have their center in God and 
refer mainly to the interests of the after- 
life—for any merely human government to 
exercise its authoritative power over the in- 
dividual will? Shall! it adopt a creed for 
the people, and thus decide what creed they 
shall adopt? Shall it regulate their mode of 
worship? Shall it tax them for the sup- 
port of a religion which it thinks to be true, 
but which some of them may think to be 
false? Shall it make its conscience the law 
for their conscience? There is no religious 
belief and no religious duty to which it can 
add the civil sanction without invading the 
inalienable rights of the individual con- 
science; and, at the same time, assuming an 
authority which belongs to God only. It 
may justly require that no one* shall make 
his religion an excuse for crime against the 
temporal good order and safety of society, 
and so it may protect every one in the free 
and peaceful exercise of his religion; but 
beyond these two points it cannot go with- 
out taking the fatal step which logically in- 
volves the whole principle of state religion. 
Concede religion to be one of the ends for 
the attainment of which governments exist 
among men, and all laws necessary and 
proper for carrying this end into effect fol- 
low as a matter of course, and this is in its 
very nature the essence of religious despot- 
ism. Every step in this direction places 
the religious liberty of the individual 
at the pleasure of the government, 
armed with the whole power of _ so- 
ciety to enforce that pleasure. If 
government may tax him to support and 
teach religion, then it may establish for 
him a religion which he must observe, 
whether he believes it or nct. The only 
escape from the result is that theory of 
civil government which limits it to things 
temporal and denies to it any jurisdiction 
or any duties beyond impartial protection 
in the sphere of things spiritual. This 
and this only secures religious liberty, as 
against any oppression by the civil power. 

The correctness of this theory is strongly 
confirmed by the general fact of history 
that when religion and civil government 
are legally united neither derives any bene- 
fit from the union, but both are seriously 
damaged by it. The most characteristie 
feature of such a union is that of a bad 
religion and a bad government at the same 
time, each being harmed by the other. 
Let it be remembered that the governments 
of the world have almost always been wrong 
on the subject of religion; that thegnajority 
of them have been opposed to the religion 
of the Bible and quite often persecuted it; 
that they have generally used religion for 
selfish and ambitious purposes; that by unit- 
ing it with the state they have corrupted 
both; and that, for a rule, their religious 
propagandism has been mainly that of error, 
rather than truth. These facts prove most 
conclusively that civil government is a fail- 
ure when it attempts to administer and reg: 
ulate religion; and, hence, in the interests © 
of pure religion, as well as those of good 
government, every Christian, every states- 
man, and every citizen should protest 
against every theory that carries even a sin- 
gle drop of state religion in its veins. We 
cannot import rulers from the skies or im- 
part to earthly rulers the inspiration and in- 
fallibility of the skies. Governments must 
be managed by men; and, if history proves 
anything, it proves that men are very poof 
managers when they exercise the civil pow- 
erin relation to religion. Their position 
makes them despots in theory and in prac- 
tice they often become demons incarnate, 
treading under foot the rights of conscience 
with a ferocity as reckless as it is cruel. 

The theory which unites government and 
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religion and makes the latter one of the 
ends to be pursued by the, former, if good 
at all, is equally good for all governments— 
for ‘‘the powers that be ” in Turkey, Japan, 
and China, as really as for those of these 
United States. Apply the theory in China, 
and it means state power employed to sys- 
tain, propagate, and enforce Buddhism and 
idolatry. Apply it in Turkey, and it means 
the same power thus employed in the inter- 
ests of Mohammedanism. It so happens 
that the world is fruitful in religious sys- 
tems; and, unless we adopt the doctrine 
that all these systems are equally true or 
equally false, the theory, as thus applied, 
would lead to the most opposite results and 
entirely confound the distinction between 
the true and the false. If when applied to 
Christianity it would promote the truth, it 
would with equal certainty promote the 
grossest superstition and error when applied 
to Paganism. A change of circumstances 
often gives one a view of things otherwise 
not so readily taken. 

Let us then suppose a Protestant to trans- 
fer his residence to China and, to become 
subject to the government of that country. 
While in this country, we will further sup- 
pose, he belonged to the class demanding 
that religion shall be included in the edu- 
cational régime of the public schools, and 
was horrified at the idea of not having 
King James’s version of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures read in these schools for religious 
purposes. How does he reason when the 
principle comes to be applicd to him in 
China? The Chinese emperor agrees with 
him in his principle, and proposes to tax 
him, not to support and teach Protestant 
Christianity, but to support and teach the 
religion of China, which he regards as an 
abominable idolatry. This would prob- 
ably open his eyes to the nature of his own 
doctrine. Yet, if it is the right of one gov- 
ernment to enter the province of things 
spiritual and tax the people to support and 
propagate religion, then it is the right of 
all governments to do so. The principle, if 
valid at all, is just as valid for Paganism as 
it is for Christianity, for idolatry as 
it is for the purest worship, for the 
most superstitious form of Roman Cathol- 


icism as it is for the most enlightened 
Protestantism. No Protestant would 
ask for its application in any other 


than a Protestant country; and this is a 
good reason why he should not ask for it 
there. If it is not good in China or Cath- 
olic Spain, it is no better in these United 
States. The principle is the same, no mat- 
ter to what religion it is applied, or whether 
Pagans or Christians, Catholics or Protest- 
ants form the majority of the people. It is 
the principle of state religion, good every- 
where or good nowhere. If Protestants 
were in the minority in this country and 
Catholics in the majority, the former cer- 
tainly would not advocate a public school 
system, to be supported by general taxation, 
in which Catholicism should be taught. 

The conclusion derivable from this line 
of thought is that civil government, though 
the best possible machinery to secure cer- 
tain ends connected with our temporal in- 
terests, is not a contrivance adapted to se- 
cure the ends that relate to our spiritual 
welfare. @ “Surely,” says Macaulay, “if ex- 
perience shows that a certain machine, 
when used to produce a certain effect, does 
not produce that effect once in a thou- 
sand times, but produces in the vast ma- 
jority of cases an effect directly con- 
tvary, we cannot be wrong in saying it 
is not a machine of which the principle 
end is to be so used.”” The learned essayist 
might justly have said that it is not a ma- 
chine properly adapted to this end at all. 
The notorious and world-wide failures of 
civil government to make itself useful in 
the department of things spiritual, when 
attempting to manage and conduct them, 
furnish the most complete demonstration 
that, however useful it may be elsewhere, 
it is not suited to this purpose. A sledge- 
hammer is a very good instrument wish 
which to break a rock, but a very poor 
tool with which to mend a watch or per- 
form a_ delicate operation in surgery. 
So civil government is a very good agency 
within certain limits and for certain ob- 
jects; but beyond these limits and objects 
it has no function to perform, and when its 
powers are extended beyond them they are 
found in practice to be immensely more 











injurious than beneficial to the very inter- 
ests they seck to serve 

Mr. Madison was right when he said: 
‘Religion is not within the purview of 
human government.” He was right again 
when be said: *‘ Religion is essentially dis- 
tinct from human government and exempt 
from its cognizance. A connection be- 
tween them is injuriousto both. There are 
causes inthe human breast which insure 
the perpetuity of religion without the aid 
of law.” In a letter addressed to Gov. 
Livingston, July 10th, 1822, he further 
said: ‘‘ I observe with particular pleasure 
the view you have taken of the immunity 
of religion from civil government in every 
case where it does not trespass on private 
rights or the public peace. This has al- 
ways been a favorite doctrine with me.” 
He certainly was not an atheist or a hater 
of religion; but was a profound thinker, 
who did more than any other man in fram- 
ing the Constitution of the United States, 
and as such he saw that it was best for 
the state and best for religion that the two 
should be kept absolutely independent and 
distinct. 

The American people have only to apply 
the principle avowed by Mr. Madison to 
our public schools, and this would be the 
end of the whole discussion on the subject. 
The conclusion would be that, as a state 
agency to attain certain temporal ends, the 
public school has nothing to do with re- 
ligion and religion nothing to do with it. 
The government employing it has no re- 
ligion to teach, not being a government for 
Christians any more than for Deists, or for 
Protestants any more than for Catholics. 
It is not its business, as a government, to 
affirm or deny, to teach or support any re- 
ligious system. 
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COLLEGES ON WHEELS. 


BY CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 





BEsIDEs the elective system, two things 
have for the past ten or a dozen years been 
getting nearer and dearer to the Harvard 
heart. One of these things is the lecture 
and the other the written examination. To 
President Hill first occurred the brilliant 
idea that the ordinary teaching of the uni- 
versity could be easily and gloriously com- 
plemented by courses of lectures on 
advanced themes, delivered by the college 
professors and by eminent philosophers and 
scholars in the neighborhood. Not, how- 
ever, until President Eliot succeeded to the 
executive chair was the machine really set 
inmotion. Yale had for some time been 
offering attractions sufficient to keep in New 
Haven for a year ortwo such of the brighter 
young graduates as cared to pursue ad- 
vanced studies leading to the degree of 
Ph.D. But here in Cambridge was some- 
thing better. It seemed a veritable Ameri- 
can Academe. Emerson expounded philoso- 
phy, Lowell discussed old French authors, 
Howells described certain elements in 
Italian literature, La Farge ran down from 
Newport to talk about art, and a Whitney 
and a Fisher were stolen from Yale herself. 
Twenty or thirty courses were established, 
and the fees charged were not precisely 
exorbitant; but somehow learners—listen- 
ers, even—were not attraeted. The under- 
graduates were too busy, the Cambridge 
people knew enough already, and Boston- 
ians would not incur the annoyances inci- 
dent to the journey over West Boston 
bridge and the Cambridgeport marshes. 
The scheme, admirable in idea, failed in 
practice; and at present the force of ‘‘uni- 
versity lecturers” is dwindled down to one 
lone individual. 

In the matter of examinations Harvard 
has been considerably more successful. 
The entrance examinations have year by year 
become more formidable, and all through the 
course, in all the departments, new tests 
have been introduced, with no small advan 
tage. The once modest annual catalogue is 
now padded to three times its former size 
by the insertion of the majority of the 
‘‘papers” submitted. These are so start- 
lingly wise that an orator at the alumni din- 
ner at Cambridge, last summer, provoked 
hilarious laughter by making the obvious 
statement that no member of the faculty 
could pass more than one or two of them 
without special cramming. Impressed, 
however, with the fact that modern Ameri- 
cans, unlike Aristotle, are quite unable to 








master all attainable knowledge, and that 
they must perforcé learn a few things at a 
time and forget them before there be room 
in the brain for other subjects, the Harvard 
authorities adopted a plan, a year or two 
since, by which the entrance examinations 
are split into hatves. The paene, if he gets 
through certain ordeals one year, may de- 
vote the last year of his course to other 
studies, uncompelled to bear longer in mind 
his previous acquirements. In accordance 
with this rule, a great crowd of applicants 
went up to Cambridge last summer and pre- 
sented themselves for admission tothe class 
of ’80. 

But examinations under Harvard auspices 
have even been employed asa solution, or 
an approximate one, of the co-education 
question. That question has been settled 
at Yale by the admission of women to the 
School of Fine Arms, while vexatious an- 
noyances have been dexterously removed by 
the omission in the college catalogue of the 
names of all the students in that school, 
male and female: ‘Since the issue of the 
last college catalogue thirty special students 
have entered this department.” At Har- 
vard, however, the spook has been charmed 
away by the establishment of the inevitable 
examinations in the Cambridge, England, 
fashion, All a woman has to do is to read 
up in certain specified subjects, repair to 
Boston, display her learning to a commit- 
tee of the Harvard faculty, and receive a 
certificate, signed by President Eliot, that 
she knows certain things. For my part I 
frankly confess that the opening to women 
of the doors of Harvard or Yale seems to 
me not only undesirable, but well nigh 
impossible. But, if I were a woman, all the 
Harvard examination I would care for 
would be on the phrase aut Cesar aut nullus, 
and I would pitch the Yale half-loaf into the 
street and content myself with Cooper In- 
stitute bread. 

But mention of the thing which suggested 
the title of this article has too long been de- 
layed. It is now announced by the Harvard 
authorities, who are always in the news- 
papers in one way or another, that examina- 
tions for admission to the college will here- 
after be held at Cincinnati simultaneously 
with their progress at Cambridge. ‘ This 
arrangement has been made for the con- 
venience of students residing in the West 
who desire to enter Harvard, but are de- 
terred by the expense of a long journey and 
the fear of a possible rejection.” If the 
mountain will not come to Mohammed, by all 
means let the prophet go to the mountain. 
But the plan, somehow, unpleasantly sug- 
gests the ‘‘drummer.” The picture of Yale 
bedecked (at commencement) ‘‘ with all the 
meretricious allurements of Cotytto,” pre- 
sented in a recent number of The Yale 
Record, is not an attractive one; but Har- 
vard with the duster and carpet-bag of a 
Commercial Traveler would not be much 
better. It is all very well for academies 
and institutes to scrape students together 
by liberal advertising and personal so- 
licitation; but is a college to do the same 
thing? Harvard virtually says to the West: 
‘*A summer agency of this university has 
been established at your very doors. Drop 
in, and, if you please us, we shall be glad to 
have you come and see us at home.” Leav- 
ing out the Phillips Exeter men, the per- 
centage of Westerners at Harvard is not 
large—much smaller than at Yale; and it 
is not unnatural that the Yale boys regard 
the scheme asa dexterous plan to beat Yale 
on her own ground. Yale has lost the 
South; should the West go, too, the recent 
disproportion in numbers between her un- 
dergraduates and Harvard’s would be con 
siderably increased. The Yale Record is 
quick to take the alarm, and says: 

‘*No one can fail to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of this coup d’état. Not only is 
Harvard virtually carried to the doors of 
those whose inclinations are in her direc- 
tion; but also by her proximity she invites 
and influences all, and persuades many 
with whom this proximity must of neces- 
sity ve a consideration of prime import- 
ance. Also, Western men from the East- 
ern preparatory schools, if conditioned at 
the first trial for admission to any Eastern 
college, will, of course, be tempted to try 
their fate a second time nearer home, and, 
as ig usually the result of the second trial, 
succeed in obtaining admission to Harvard. 
The actual presence, too, of the college will 
have such a friendly and_ conciliatory 
aspect that it will undoubtedly have influ- 
ence, an early manifestation of which will 
probably be a Western school preparatory 
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would be enrolled at Yale.” 

The paper goes on to suggest, very 
promptly, that Yale follow suit, and 
‘choose some city in the West, centrally 
located, where examinations could be held 
similar in their nature to those held in New 
Haven.” By so doing, it thinks, Yale 
would come out ahead—Harvard being 
‘essentially a New England college,” and 
Yale national in its constituency. 

Well, then, why could not Bowdoin, and 
Dartmouth, and Amherst, and Williams, 
and Brown, and Trinity all get headquar- 
ters in the Queen City? A cheap building 
could be erected, such as Notman puts up 
for his photographic studio when he goes to 
college towns to take class pictures. The 
inside, if lined with photographs of the col- 
lege buildings, would be very attractive; 
while a few live professors and seniors and 
tutors and freshmen could not fail to please, 
if exhibited just asa sample. ‘‘ Here,” the 
president might exclaim, “‘ is the raw mate- 
rial we receive, and here the broadclothed 
A. B. we turn out.” The several build- 
ings would, of course, be surmounted 
with flags of the appropriate color. Har- 
vard’s crimson could not fail to attract 
communists and social reformers; while 
Dartmouth’s green would appeal irresistibly 
to the Hibernian heart. <A boat-crew on 
the Ohio would show the stevedores and 
wharf-rats that aquatics can only be suc- 
cessfully taught on some academic Cam or 
Charles; and a good base-ball nine would 
clearly prove that undergraduates are fitted 
to enter a remunerative profession. 

But perhaps it would be better for some 
railroad magnate to found a Pullman Col- 
lege or a Wagner University, and have done 


with it. 
— rr ——_ 
A BENEFIT FOR THE BAD. 
BY JENNIE F. WILLING, 


WE have seen a strange thing under the 
sun. In this impartial land, under a gov- 
ernment that guarantees equal rights to 
people of all grades—religious, social, and 
monetary—a set of men hold a business 
monopoly, plying their trade at the expense 
of others, virtually taking their profits out 
of the pockets of others. 

And who are they? Religionists, who 
claim a divine right to the best, on account 
of special sanctity? No. They make no 
pretensions to piety. Quite the opposite. 
Sabbath-breakers, licentious, profane—the 
majority of them can endure anything bet- 
ter than prayers and preaching. Are they 
devoted to a moral idea, living for the help 
and culture of the rest, like the Levites, sup- 
ported by the other tribes, and giving men- 
tal and spiritual aid as compensation? By 
nomeans. Are they scientists, educators, 
exemplary persons? On the contrary, the 
better sort of them, if questioned, would 
make reply: ‘‘ We know this is a bad _busi- 
ness. As soon as we can make a compe 
tency, we’re going out of it. We're in it 
only because there’s more money to be 
made in‘ this way than in anything else, 
with the same capital and skill.” They are 
condemned upon their own verdict. Nine- 
tenths of the brawls that disturb the peace 
are in and about their places of business. 
If one of them builds himself a fine house, 
he does not think of having it near one of 
his own salesrooms. He says: ‘‘ Pistol- 
shots flying at random—rioters and incendi- 
aries congregating—who wants them in 
his neighborhood?” 

Satan himself can give no reason for the 
continuance of this nefarious traffic, except 
that it makes bad men rich and stultifies, 
brutalizes, murders tens of thousands who 
would otherwise be good citizens. How he 
must laugh at the folly of a Christian na- 
tion granting such a business a monopoly, 
offering a premium in its behalf. 

But is it true that dramsellers are thus 
privileged? Let us see. 

Men of other avocations must close their 
places of business on the Sabbath. Their 
judgment may be against this; yet the 
majority have voted it, and they must abide 
by the decision, leaving their work un- 
touched from Saturday till Monday or car- 
rying it on behind closed doors and blinds. 
Not so our monopolists. They do their 
very best business on Sunday. By far the 
largest part of the liquors retailed (some 
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who have looked into the matter say nine- 
tenths) are drank between Saturday even- 
ing and Monday morning. 

The majority of the dramshop custom- 
ers are workingmen; many of them poor 
and weak, because they have not fore- 
thought and self-denial to hold them to a 
steady line in business or morals. Many 
of them are disappcinted, unfortunate, 
wronged. They are paid Saturday night 
for the week’s drudgery. Sore in muscle 
and sorer in heart, they leave their dingy 
boarding-houses and cheerless cabins, to 
try and catch a gleam of brightness, the 
least surcease of sorrow, before the Mon- 
day’s grind shall seize them again. The 
spoilers lie in wait for them, with gaslight 
and tinsel, music and dancing, and the 
money that should bring comfort to the 
comfortless hut, decency to the wretched 
wives, food and warmth to the pitiful, shiv- 
ering children, goes into the dramseller’s 
till; and Monday morning finds them a 
notch lower in the scale. Our monopolist 
has reaped a rich harvest. He deposits his 
gains with achuckle, The furniture man 
and baker, the grocer and dry-goods dealer, 
next door to him; had to ‘“‘ close up” Sat- 
urday night, but he has ‘‘made a good 
thing of it” with his Sabbath work. 

If he shad been obliged to observe the 
Lord’s Day, as the rest do, the poor working- 
men might have stumbled into a church 
or mission school, or they might have gone 
walking with their wives and children in 
he park, lying down at night to honest 
sleep, rising Monday morning for a more 
nopeful fight with the wolf. 

Can it be proven thatliquor-dealers carry 
on their business at the expense of others? 
Let us see. Noone pretends to deny that 
pauperage and crime are the natural results 
of the sale and use of intoxicants. Liquor- 
sellers turn out paupers and criminals, and 
their neighbors are taxed to build and sup- 
pert poorhouses and jails and to catch and 
try and hang their villains. 

In New York City during 1872 there 
were 688 arrests to every 10,000 inhabitants, 
nearly all growing out of intemperance. 
In every fifteen of the people one got 
drunk and fought or stole or murdered, and 
the other fourteen had to pay the police 
and court expenses. The drinking fif- 
teenth owned but little taxable property; so 
the taxes came in the main from the four- 
teen who were sober and honest. But do 
not liquor-sellers pay their share of the rev- 
enue? Secretary Bristow is busy just now 
proving that they do not, by many millions. 

They certainly pay for the privilege of 
selling liquors and their license-money goes 
to meet the public expense. You may take 
the amount paid in our towns to repair the 
mischief caused by strong drink, the sup- 
port of paupers, and the punishment of 
criminals, and you will find that where the 
whisky business pays in one dollar for 
license it takes out five to cover damages; 
For every dollar it pays for the privilege of 
ruining men and women, soul and body, 
other people have to pay five in criminal 
and pauper expenses. The five dollars are 
our bonus for the privilege of having our 
citizens debauched. 

In a yet more direct way are the profits of 
dramshops taken from the pockets of other 
business people. A man is not fit for work 
after a day’s carouse. 
Sabbath in a drinking-den, and he is worth 
to his employer fifty per cent. less on Mén- 
day. It is not so very large a city that has 
1,000 men drunk every Sunday. These men 
are paid two dollars a day—$2,000. Many 
of them do not come to their work till noon, 
Monday; then, with unsteady nerves, surly 
tempers, diminished self-respect, careless, 
inefficient, making gross mistakes, risking 
expensive stock, machinery, and custom. 
The aggregate loss to their employers can 
hardly be less than $1,000. 

New Year’s Day in Chicago, and probably 
it was the same in other cities, respectable 
men closed their business places and spent 
the day with their families or in making 
calls, having paid their employés their 
week’s wages and given them a holiday. 
The workmen started out With a few dollars 
and a purpose to have a good time. Not 
having a circle of fine ladies to call upon, 
they were ready for anything that might 
catch the eye. The saloons that “stand 
open night and day ” spread their nets, and 
im trooped the workingmen. Their money 
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slid out of their hands, and they went back 
to their work with headaches and heart- 
aches and hardening conscience. The bills 
of the butcher, the baker, and the rest were 
unpaid; but the grog-men had had a “‘ ben- 
efit.” When will we come to use good 
sense in these matters? When will we un- 
derstand that we are our brother’s keeper? 

The Woman’s Temperance Unions are 
trying to curtail this mischief, by securing a 
change of pay-day from Saturday to Mon 
day. If Sunday finds the men without 
money, they are far less liable to spend the 
day in drunkenness. If they are paid on 
Monday, unless they are too far gone, they 
will not take time for ‘‘a spree,” and their 
families get the benefit,instead of the saloon 
men. Spoiling the Sunday trade of the 
dram-shops cuts off the best part of their 
business, and by so much helps preserve 
the sanctity of the Lord’s Day. 

It is to the interest of every taxpayer to 
help on this phase of the reform. Let all who 
have persons in their employ determine, 
even at decided inconvenience, to make this 
change in pay-day, thus helping tide weak 
ones over the temptation of spending their 
wages foolishly during this day of leisure. 
This is demanded by the law of Christian 
charity, that enjoins upon the strong to bear 
the infirmities of the weak. By neglect of 
this duty, through avarice or selfishness, we 
endanger our own souls, 

A few years ago a company of Alpine 
tourists fastened themselves together with 
a rope, % that,if one slipped in their diffi- 
cult mountain path, the rest could hold him 
till he regained his footing. The feet of 
one did slide, and he dragged all the rest, a 
crushed, struggling, clutching, dying mass, 
into the abyss beneath. 

We are bound by unbreakable bonds to 
those weak people who stand in slippery 
places; and the penalty of our carelessness 


of their safety may be our own cternal 
loss. 
OO 
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BY E. J. LOOMIS. 


Hieu in the Heaven of Heavens a silver star 
Beats slowly to the music of the spheres. 
I watch its pulsing through my unshed tears, 
Because its beauty, lifted up so far, 
I cannot reach: a strong, invisible bar 
Shuts out the earthly one from that high 
place. 
I worship from afar its infinite grace, 
And when life’s petty cares my spirit jar 
I raise my eyes and meet its changeless light 
And feel my soul uplifted. Then I know, 
Though zous pass in darkness, yet the night 
At last shall vanish in the morning’s glow, 
And = fair star (whose name is Truth) shall 
e 


My guide and comrade through eternity. 





WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEIGH- 
BORS. 


BY L. L. DUTCHER, 











In your paper, not long ago, I read a no- 
tice of publication, among other books, of 
several of the late Mr. Irving’s, including 
‘““The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” I am 
reminded by this of an incident which oc- 
curred some years since, and while Mr. 
Irving was still living. It shows that men 
may rise to great distinction and become 
known by their works throughout the en- 
tire civilized world, and yet their ordinary 
neighbors remain in utter ignorance of 
their exalted position or of their claims to 
the reverence and esteem of their country- 
men. Mr. Irving was better known at that 
time than any man in America, his circle 
of acquaintances and friends extended all 
over Europe, and his writings were on the 
shelves of every respectable library in the 
world; and yet there were men living in 
sight of his beautiful place at Sunny-Side 
who never saw one of his books or even 
heard their name. I was at Fort Plain Sta- 
tion, on the New York Central Railroad, 
when I met a respectable-looking man, 
who, with his wife and child, like myself, 
were waiting for thetrain. He told me that 
he had come in from Cooperstown, where 
he had resided for two years, and was now 
on his way hack to where he had formerly 
lived—Tarrytown.. ‘‘ Tarrytown?” said I, 
‘‘ That is where Ichabod Crane kept school.” 
“That must have been before I went there 
to live,” he replied. ‘‘But,” said I, “did 
you never hear of Ichabod Crane’s keeping 
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school at Tarrytown?” No; he said he 
never had. Well, I said I must correct 
myself. It was not at Tarrytown, but Sleepy 
Hollow where the school was. Said he 
‘‘T know where that is, well enough. It is 
just back of Tarrytown. I know where 
the schoolhouse is, and knew the school- 
masters and the schoolma’ams, and often 
did work for them at my shop. I knew 
every house and who lived in it all through 
there, If any man by the name of Icha- 
bod Crane had kept school there, I could not 
help knowing it.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘do 
you know old Battus Van Tassell?” Yes, 
he knew him very well; that is, he pre- 
sumed it was the one I meant, as there was 
only one old Mr. Van Tassell there. 

‘‘ But,” said he, ‘‘ he doesn’t live in 
Sleepy Hollow now. He has sold his farm 
and bought a small place on the border of 
Tarrytown village.” ‘‘ What sort of a man 
is he?” I inquired. “Oh!” said he, “he is 
as fine and jovial an old fellow as you ever 
saw—fond of stories and full of jokes.” 
“Ts he a man of property?” said I. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he said; ‘‘ he was quite independent, always 
paid cash for everything he bought, and 
since he sold his farm had money to lend.” 
I told him that Mr. Van Tassell had a daugh- 
ter named Katrina, and asked if he knew 
her. He said that Mr. Van Tassell had two 
daughters, who were married and lived 
away from Sleepy Hollow. He had seen 
them both when at home on visits with 
their children; but did not know whether 
the name of either was Katrina, nor did he 
know whom they married. I said that 
Ichabod Crane courted Katrina Van Tassell ; 
but that she jilted him and married a man 
named Brom Bones. He remarked that 
Bones was not a Dutch name. I said that 
he was probably a Connecticut Yankee, a 
hired man of some of the Dutch farmers. 
I told him of the quilting frolic and dance 
at Mr. Van Tassell’s, and the piles of good 
things—oleycocks, crullers, and cakes of 
all kinds—that Katrina had made with her 
own hands. How they passed them around 
with the apples and cider, while Mr. 
Van Tassell was circulating freely among 
the company, urging the guests to partake 
heartily and to be sure and enjoy them- 
selves. He said this sounded very natural; 
that he had been out to Sleepy Hollow to 
such gatherings frequently among the Dutch 
farmers. I mentioned that Ichabod Crane 
boarded with Hans Van Riper. He said 
this must be a mistake, as there was no such 
family in Sleepy Hollow. I inquired if 
there might not have been at the time of 
my story. He thought not. That the Dutch 
were not like the Yankees, who would sell 
out whenever they could make anything by 
it. The Dutch farmers in Sleepy Hollow 
had kept on dividing their farms among 
their children for so many years that the 
lots had become very small, and it was like 
a continuous village all through there. That 
I might. depend upon it that if there was 
ever a family there by the name of Van 
Riper some of them would be found there 
now. I began to feel that I had gone quite 
far enough and that our conversation 
must be turned in some other direction. I 
said that what I had been telling him was 
one of Washington Irving’s stories, and 
that, although founded mainly upon fact, 
was not intended as a strict and accurate 
account. ‘‘Oh!” said he, ‘‘I know Mr. 
Irving well. He lives only three miles from 
Tarrytown and is there almost every day 
in the week. He used to have work done 
at my shop. He has a beautiful place and 
a good many stylish people from the city 
come out tosee him.” Said I: ‘‘Did you 
not know that he was a great author?” 
‘* Yes,” said he; ‘‘I have heard it said that 
he had written a great many books and 
that he made his money in that way.” 
“And yet,” said I, ‘“‘did you never read 
one of them or know what they were?” 
“No,” he replied, ‘“‘I don’t think I ever 
heard the name of any book that he wrote.” 
This incident I have given as accurately as 
possible. Nor is this a solitary case of 
ignorance. Those romantic and beautiful 
places along the Hudson River, which have 
been immortalized in the elegant fiction of 
Mr. Irving, contain many people who have 
never heard a word of these beautiful 
creations of his fancy. At his funeral 
hundreds of such persons attended, among 
them many who had been for years his near 
neighbors. It was said of them in the 








New York journals of the time that, al- 
though they knew and revered Mr. Irving, 
they were almost entirely ignorant of his 
great literary works, which were the 
foundation of his great fame. 
— EES 


A WESTERN COCAIGNE. 





BY H. B. NORTON. 





I HAVE just been reading Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s ‘Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages.” This learned author devotes one 
chapter to Avalon or Cocaigne, an earthly 
Paradise, decidedly earthly, which was 
once supposed to exist beyond the Atlantic. 
There King Arthur retired after his last 
great battle, and he told Sir Bedivere ti xt it 
was a land 

* Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 

Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea.” 
French and English poets, more fleshly and 
more ancient than Tennyson, describe it as 
a land having rivers of milk and wine, 
where buttered larks and roast pigs were 
forever traveling about, begging to be 
eaten; an island thronged with men and 
women dwelling immortal in an epicurean 
paradise, Journeying westward from Kan- 
sas, I seem to have found a land very like 
Cocaigne, here by the Pacific Coast. I am 
not going to inflict upon you one more pic- 
ture of the Yosemite precipices, mammoth 
pears, or big trees; but to tell a little about 
this fair city of San José, by the Bay of San 
Francisco. 

Santa Clara Valley is at the south end of 
the Bay, walled by the Diablo Range on the 
east, the Coast Range on the west, and the 
junction of the twoon the south. Itisa 
triangular plain, very level and fertile, some 
twelve by eighteen miles in extent, drained 
by several streams, flowing northward into 
the Bay. I will not be a gazetteer to-day, 
and tell for how many years there was a 
Catholic mission here. The sleepy old 
padres must have droned and dreamed away 
many scores of years, satisfied that they 
were saving Indian souls, and unconscious 
what tide of strong, feverish life was pour- 
ing westward toward them from the Atlan- 
tic. I will only state that in 1799 they 
planted the trees of the Alameda, a superb 
avenue, stretching for miles across the val- 
ley. When the ‘‘Argonauts of ’49” came 
pouring through the Golden Gate Santa 
Clara Valley was a dusty, almost treeless, 
and uncultivated plain, bearing only a crop 
of worthless weeds. 

That was twenty-six years ago. Since 
then the valley has been transformed into 
what might be called an Eden, if it were 
not so much more like Cocaigne. 

San José is a city of about fifteen thou- 
sand people. It sets between the rivers, 
embowered in verdure, in the heart of the 
valley, seven miles from the bay. From 
the cupolas of the little city we can look 
down upon the salt water, and, when the 
weather is clearest, see the spires of San 
Francisco. All the valley, from mountain 
to mountain, seems to be full of orchards, 
gardens, and groves. The town has rail- 
cars and horse-cars; gas and water-pipes in 
every street; asphalt sidewalks, shaded by 
broad arcades; numerous public parks, ex- 
ceedingly verdurous and beautiful; schools, 
colleges, daily papers, an opera house; 
and almost all the et ceteras of urban com- 
fort and safety. The style of architecture 
is peculiar. I hardly dare speak of it as 
Spanish or Italian, though I think many of 
the public buildings would seem entirely 
at home ina picture of Venice or Milan; 
and the pretty residences, built of wood, 
but nearly all so shaped and painted as to 
resemble cut stone, have no similitude, so 
far.as I know, in any other American town. 

The population is decidedly cosmo- 
politan. Yankee blood, however irrepress- 
ible, is not entirely dominant here. The 
town throngs with Italians, French, Ger- 
mans, and Poles, and there is a Chinese 
laundry on every block. Poor fellows! 
This valley is anything but an earthly Par- 
adise to them. They seem to have no 
earthly anxiety but to obtain a sufficiency 
of clothes to wash and no occupation but 
washing. Restaurants abound and half 
the people seem to be living in furnished 
lodgings and boarding at these. 

The climate is very much like that of 
‘Avalon. The Coast Range, rising like a 
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wall, shuts off the gales of the Pacific; the 
southeasters are cooled by passing over the 
Diablo; the north winds are tempered by 
the still waters of the bay. At sunrise the 
air is almost cold and the mountains are 
draped in clouds. A morning fire is com- 
fortable, even in the last days of June, The 
clouds lift as the sun rises higher. At noon 
it was almost sultry; but then the bay re- 
sponds to the call, and a north wind steals 
up the valley, with the scent and freshness 
of the sea in it. Violent gales, excessive 
heat, and severe cold are utterly unknown 
here. No ice ever forms. A little white 
frost is sometimes seen; but the callas 
bloom royally all winter in the open air and 
every yard is overflowing with verdure. 
The variety of evergreens is wonderful, and 
noisette roses, fuchsias, geranium, olean- 
der, aloe, and many other hot-house plants 
of the East here grow and bloom in the 
open air. I have just been tosee a century- 
plant almost ready to bloom. I did not 
know, till I stood beside it, what a monster 
this plant is. The vast leaves extend toa 
breadth and hight of fully ten feet, and the 
flower-stem is eight inches in diameter and 
thirty-six feet in hight, though not yet fully 
developed. Beside it stands a dead stem, 
which bloomed last year, fully forty feet 
high, The plant now blooming is said to 
be but twelve years old—a commentary 
upon its name very complimentary to Cal- 
ifornia, All this soil and climate need is 
abundant water, and San José has a glori- 
ous supply of this. An aqueduct brings it 
from the mountains, twelve miles away; 
water-mains are laid under all the principal 
streets; and there are scores of flowing 
artesian wells. Water is everywhere pour- 
ing and spurting. There are graceful little 
fountains in the shop-windows, whirling 
jets in the door-yards, hose scattering spray 


over the sward, and an endless pro- 
cession of water-carts showering the 
streets. I fancy that horticulturists even 


onthe Atlantic slope might learn lessons 
concerning the value of irrigation from 
California. 

During the months of February, March, 
April, and May the rain falls softly, with 
little wind or lightning, and the rest of the 
year is like one long, delicious October. 
The seasons come and go so gently that 
one fancies they ought to lay a less de- 
structive ‘hand upon the sources of life. 
People ought to live longer, if less intense- 
ly, than in your alternately Arctie and 
Tropic climate. Mr. Irving ought to have 
lived here. He would have found more 
perfectly Sleepy Hollows in these mountains 
than among his own Catskills. The land 
scape and the climate are those of Avalon. 

But in the market-houses we find Co- 
caigne. Some of these are almost palatial 
in their architecture. One lately arrived 
from Kansas is delighted with the fat joints, 
which offer no suggestion of grasshoppers 
or scanty granaries; in the vegetables and 
fruits, which have been lauded so much 
that I will not attempt the task; in royal 
salmon, pyramids of oysters, and all the 
fruits of the sea. Judges of the article say 
that Californian hops have the mildness and 
fragrance of those grown in England and 
that California beer is the best in America. 
It seems to have left its seal upon the faces 
of these portly, pleasant-faced burghers of 
San José. To me the town seems full of 
French and Italian cooks, in white aprons, 
standing by dinner-tables forever spread; of 
fair, fat, middle-aged women, who suffer 
less from household annoyances than their 
Eastern sisters; of smooth-faced girls, inces- 
santly driving through the streets in open 
carriages; of doll-like Chinamen, carrying 
home linen which they have glorified in a 
manner unknown to Bridget or Aunt Chloe, 
at a price ‘“‘ridiculously trifling.” Think 
of housekeeping without a washing-day, 
ironing-day, or baking-day, my matronly 
reader of the East, and then strive not to 
envy your sisters in San José, 

There are well-stocked trout-brooks with- 
in ten miles. A ride of less than thirty 
miles over the Coast Range takes one to the 
sea-breezes and Pacific surf, at Santa Cruz. 
The works of the great Almaden quicksil- 
ver mines are visible from my window. 
There are much-vaunted mineral springs, 
grand mountain views, and the salt bathing 
of the Bay close at hand. I do not think 
that Santa Clara Valley is the best place in 





America for the penniless man, struggling 


to achieve independence—real estate is 
too costly and capital too centralized for 
that; but there is no pleasanter place in 
America for people of moderate means, 
seeking ease and comfort, or for the invalid 
in need of rest and Sicilian airs. We 
ought to he thankful for the intellectual 
trenchancy of the Hub, the miraculous com- 
mercial triumphs of Chicago, and I sup- 
pose also for the greatness of New York, 
since it weekly sendsus THE INDEPENDENT 
-—all these shall be duly honored and repre- 
sented at the Centennial; but I think we 
ought also to be thankful for that rare thing 
among American cities, one which seems 
especially dedicated to health, repose, and 
good cheer, such as I have found in San 
José. 





Biblical Research, 


In the last volume of ‘‘The Journal of the 
German Oriental Society” are fac similes and 
translations of five Himyaritic inscriptione, com- 
municated by Dr. D. F. Miiller. The first, which 
is engraved upon a bronze tablet belonging to 
the late Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, he translates thus: 


“‘Barkm Nimrdan, son of Sa’ran & the mighty 
ones, the chiefs of the tribe Behil which dwells 
in Raida, has dedicated this votive inscription 
to his patron Sami’ (‘the Hearer,’ the name of a 
divinity) in his temple, in gratitude for his hav- 
ing blessed him with the fulfillment of his 
prayer for the favor of helping them with herbs 
rich in milk, when the spring verdure appears 
in the year of Bi’attar son of Madikarib son of 
Khatfarm. And they repaid Almakah his faith- 
fulness, in that he has blessed them with the 
fulfillment of theif (desire) and has assured to 
them good fruits and grass rich in milk which 
they have looked for. With kindly regard may 
Sami’ confirm the happiness of his servants, the 
Benu-Sa’ran, by the fulfillment of all that they 
desire. May he bless them with prosperity, sus- 
tenance and good fruits on their ground and 
glebe.”’ 





The second is on a slab recently presented to 
the British Museum by Capt. Prideaux : 


‘* May these idols, that of the east Nasr and 

that of the west Nasr, protect the thorn-shrub- 
bery between the farm of Ben-’Onkuban and the 
farm of Ben-Beidm, which Khajim son of Rak- 
habm has purchased in the month Dd-Dinm (of 
the year) of the highpriesthood of Waddadil 
son of Halakamir son of Khatfarm.”’ 
The third, from a marble slab now in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge, is written 
in boustrophedon fashion, but is too mutilated 
for connected translation. The fourth, how- 
ever, has already been explained by Osiander, 
Pretorius, and Halévy. Miiller’s rendering 
runs thus: 


“> Abd-’Samsm, son Khaizm dedicated to Al- 
makah of Hirran the votive inscription which 
he had offered to him because he 
has protected them from the hostile invasion 
which fell upon the country in the year of 
Samahkarib son of Tubba ’Karib, son of Fadikh, 
when they had neglected to defend those in 
whom they had trusted, then did (Almakah) 
keep far from them him who plunders their 
town, offers their property for sale and the 
weaned child like the strong man. . . .” 


The fifth inscription, though known for some 
time, has not been translated before. The 
translation is as follows: 


‘‘Halakamir son of ’Anamatén, and Khamatt 

servant of Zarakhil son of Yada’ab returned 
and promised Yehophra son of Zarakhil a thou- 
sand bright Nhadli coins stamped in relief. 
Ab’ali and Yehophra son of Zarakhil promised 
Halakamir son of ’Anamatén and Khamatt serv- 
ant of Zarakhil son of Yada’ab( pee) passage 
this (their) land and provisions, which Almakah 
has given Ab’ali and Yehophra in both their 
. « + Ma’sarand Musaikh. And Ab’ali and 
Yehophra determined to give Almakah possess- 
ion of this land; may Almakah in truth gra- 
ciously accept it and the price of the victory 
which he helped them to obtain over Halakamir 
and Khamatt asa humiliation of them both; 
since thro’ ( Almakah ) have they obtained those 
thousand coins . « May (Almakah) grant 
great victory to Yehophra, as heretofore. Ye- 
hophra records this happy event.”’ 
Dr. Miiller notes that the Arabic writer Nes- 
wan ibn Sa’id mentions a king of Himyar named 
Di-’Anama after whom some meadow-land in 
Yemen was called ’Anama. On his grave was 
a tombstone with a Himyaritie inscription 
beginning in this way: ‘I Malik Di-’Anama 
have a thousand slaves, a thousand maidens, a 
thousand she-camels with slit ears, a thousand 
mares for war, a thousand mules saddled & 
bridled, a thousand vigorous wild asses, a thou- 
sand old oxen, & a thousand splendid sheep.” 


....The explosion of the French man-of-war, 
the ‘‘ Magenta,” was a great disaster to Semitic 
archeology. It had onboard no less than 2,088 
Phenician inscriptions from Carthage, which 














had been found there by M. de Sainte-Marie, 
close to the site of the ancient Via Celestis and 
between the Forum and the Chapel of 8. Louis. 
They were all imbedded in a Roman wall, 
which seemed entirely composed of stones, 
columns, and other remains of a neighboring 
temple, and were all votive. The name of the 
deity to whom the inscriptions were addressed 
were in every cas& the same, as was also the 
dedicatory formula itself, so that only the 
name of the dedicator differed in the several in- 
scriptions. M. de Sainte-Marie believes that a 
stock of engraved stones of the kind must have 
been kept on hand, with a space left for the 
name of the person who should purchase and 
dedicate them. Along with the inscriptions 
was sent a statue of the Empress Sabina for the 
Louvre. M. de Sainte-Marie is continuing his 
excavations this winter on the site of Utica, 
after which he will explore El-Djem, an amphi- 
theater larger than the Colosseum, built by Gor 
dian Africanus, between Sus and 8fax. 





Personalities, 


A WELL-KNOWN New Yorker, who might once 
have been classed among our eminent citizens, 
died on Thursday last, at his home, on Long 
Island, at the age of 77—at least, that is the 
age given in his obituary ; but he was probably 
seven or eight years older, as his name had been 
prominent in our local affairs for full fifty 
years. Prosper M. Wetmore had been con- 
spicuous as a merchant and a politician for 
several years before he became renowned as a 
poet, by the publication of his ode on the 
Battle of Lexington ; and his name always ap- 
peared in that constellation of our elder bards 
composed of Dana, Bryant, Hillhouse, and Hal- 
leck. Dana and Bryant survive, the last leaves 
on that old tree, in the enjoyment of an undi- 
minished reputation; and Mr. Bryant, who is 
only 83, and whom we found in his “attic 
cell,”” on the ninth floor of the Hvening Post 
building, a few days ago, bright and cheery, 
intends amusing himself the coming summer, 
when he goes to his country home at Roslyn, 
on Long Island, translating the Georgics of 
Virgil. Of late years General Wetmore has not 
prospered ; his active life and varied offices had 
not brought him competency. He had held the 
office of navy agent; he had been in the dry- 
goods business and in the crockery business ; 
he was once a publisher of a weekly paper, of 
which William Legget was the editor ; he organ- 
ized and was the first colonel of the Seventh Reg- 
iment; he was a regent of the University of 
New York ; he assisted in establishing the first 
line of steamships to Nicaragua; he was presi- 
ident of the American Art Union; he was the 
oldest member of the New England Society 
and of the Historical Society, and for many 
years the most active member of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce; he had been a Demo- 
crat and became a Republican ; he had been a 
member of the. assembly; he was active in 
organizing Union meetings during the rebel 
war ; and at last he drops out of public recog- 
nition, dependent for his daily support on the 
charity of his friends and will be speedily for- 
gotten. Marshall O. Roberts, who is a mil- 
lionaire, was once his clerk, and George Law was 
his associate in business. 
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....The Democratic party has for a long time 
prided itself on the possession of one distin- 
guished man init who could be called a gentle- 
man. The Hon. George H. Pendleton has en- 
joyed the peculiar honor of being called “ Gen- 
tleman George,” and he has been regarded as 
an available candidate for the Presidency on ac- 
count of his moral purity of character and his 
high-toned politics. But “Gentleman George” 
has been brought to grief by an incidental ex- 
amination growing out of the Belknap scandal. 
‘Gentleman George ’’ is strongly suspected of 
having robbed the railroad company of which 
he was an officer, of defrauding the Govern- 
ment, and of swindling his nieces, who were his 
wards. He will never more be heard ef as a 
presidential candidate and the Democratic pa- 
pers at the West will not be likely to persist in 
calling him a gentleman. 


....A correspondent of the London Telegraph, 
in a letter from Cairo, giving a description of 
an interview he had enjoyed with the Khedive, 
remarks incidentally that “the heir to the 
throne talked with me upon a great variety of 
topics : entr’autres, the coming centenary cele- 
bration of Philadelphia, which it is, at present, 
His Highness’s intention to witness.”” This is 
the first intimation we have seen of the heir of 
the Khedive’s intention to visit this country. 
The second son of the King of Sweden, it is 
announced, is coming, and the Emperor of 
Brazil will soon be on his winding way. These 
are all the imperial and royal personages who 
have thus far signified their intention of com- 
ing te the Centennial. By whom the majesty 
of England will be represented in Philadelphia 
isas yet unknown. 


....The veteran journalist, William 8. Robin- 


son, more generally known as “ Warrington,”’ 
died last week, at his home in Malden, near 


Boston. He was probably the oldest of the 
prominent newspaper writers of Massachusetts 
and perhaps the best. He has been called 
“the Junius of America,” which was a very 
improper epithet to apply to one who never 
sought to hide himself under the shadow of a 
name. He had been a correspondent of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and only the week before hia 
death he sent here his photograph to be placed 
among the portraits in the album of THE INDE- 
PENDENT writers which has been some time in 
the process of collecting. 


....Another old and once a famous New 
York merchant, Benjamin Aymar, died last 
week, in his eighty-fifth year. Unlike General 
Wetmore, he was known only as a merchant, 
but he was one of the old class. He was a 
New Yorker by birth and was for many years 
connected withthe prominent financial institu- 
tions of the city. He attended to his business, 
and died, as he had lived, in opulence. 


+++eThe Rev, Robert Milman, Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, India, is dead. He was a graduate of 
Oxford University, England, and was the 
author of a ‘‘ Life of Tasso.’’ But he is better 
known as the nephew of his Uncle, Dean Mil- 
man, the author of “‘ Fazio.”’ 


....Professor Goldwin Smith has left the staff 
of the Toronto Nation, and will devote his atten- 
tion to the new evening paper to be started 
there, The Telegram, 


....Sankey’s brother, Edward C., leads a 
choir at Middletown, Conn. 


— Fine Arts. 


A RomAN correspondent to the Boston Daily 
Advertiser says : 


“Twas invited afew days ago to see some 
fine specimens of Roman mosaics, which the 
one to whom they pene thihks of sending to 
the Exposition at Philadelphia. The decision 
to forward is, however, not fully arrived at, as 
no insurance for damage from breakage can be 
obtained and the works are large and of F yoo 
value ; indeed, the considerable sum of 80,000 
francs is demanded for one. Except produc- 
tions of the Vatican manufactory, I do not re- 
member any specimens of the kind of late 
years turned out in Rome larger or more beau- 
tiful than these. The subject of one is the 
ruins of the temples at Pzstum, so often be- 
fore chosen for illustration in art, whether in 
mosaic or painting, than which, among all the 
broken monuments which time hagleft, none 
is more rich in classic interest. TheBe grand 
architectural forms are familiar to all who give 
any attention to art studies, and no words of de- 
scription are needed to convey an idea of their 
effect in a mosaic wrought on so large a scale. 
The multiplication of smaller productions in 
mosaic is 60 great now in Rome as to excite 
surprise, and whole streets are lined with shops 
in which all the varieties of work of this sort— 
from a breastpin to tabletops a yard in diame- 
ter—are offered for sale. The Romans them- 
selves never buy such articles, and a market is 
looked for in the great wide world of luxuri- 
ous modern cities, from St. Petersburg to Chi- 
cago. 


.... There is to be an exhibition in Boston of 
the works contributed by the artists of that 
city to the Centennial Exhibition. James R. 
Osgood & Co. will publish an illustrated 
souvenir of this exhibition, in book form. 
The illustrations will be in the main fac- 
simile reproductions of pen-and-ink sketches, 
drawn by the artists themselves, and in- 
tended to give as fair an interpretation of 
their works as can be given by the means em- 
ployed. A short description will accompany 
each drawing. It is to be hoped that our New 
York artists may be encouraged to fellow the 
example of the Boston artists. Mr. Page, we 
understand, is painting a portrait of the late 
Admiral Farragut, a copy of the one sent to 
the emperor of Russia ; and Mr. E. W. Perry is 
painting a picture of Franklin working at the 
press, for the Centennial. 

.... There have been auction sales of pictures 
on every day of the week; but they have not 
been successful in attracting buyers who are 
willing to pay high prices. A good many paint- 
ings by artists of reputation sold down to prices 
ranging from $1.50 to $50.00. But the low 








ers of paintings from offering them for sale. 
Mr. William H. Webb, who has been known as 
a liberal patron of art and acollector of modern 
works for a good many years, has at last col- 
lected so many pictures that he is reduced to 
the necessity of either having a clearing-out 
sale or of building a new gallery,and he has 
concluded to do the former. As some of the 
pictures which he offers are by our most dis- 
tinguished artists, the sale will attract an un- 
usual degree of attention. : 


....A very interesting letter from Meisson- 
ier was sent to Mr. Stewart, describing the 
methods by which he worked out the great 
painting entitled ‘‘ Friedland, 1807,’ and for 
which Mr. Stewart paid so liberal a sum, the 
largest ever paid. for the production of any liv- 
ing painter. But, great as the price paid for 
‘“*1807”" was, M. Meissonier says in his letter 
that he has “conviction—which he does not 
express without a certain pride—that the value 
of the work will increase with time.’’ He con- 





cludes his letter by saying: “Now, dear sir 


state of the market does not prevent the own-— 
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let me close by offering you my portrait. You 
desired to have one and I have had the pleas- 
ure of painting it for you myself.” No doubt 
it is a good one. Whenalion paints his own 
portrait it is not likely to be a bad one. 


...,The monster picture sale of the Easter 
season in London will be that of--the 
historical series illustrative of engraving, 
formed by the Rev. J. Burleigh James, consist- 
ing of about 60,000 prints and likely to extend 
over at least three weeks, at the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, in Wellington Street, Strand. 
The most interesting feature in this extraordi- 
nary collection is the serles of the works of 
Albert Durer, which is almost unique in its 
completeness and for the fine condition of 
many of the examples. 


...- The prices paid in London for paintings 
by modern English artists sound enormously 
large when compared with the prices paid at 
our auction-rooms. At a recent sale in Lon- 
don a picture containing the portraits of three 
sisters, by Millais, which cost $10,000, sold for 
#6,500; and a half-length portrait by the late 
John Philip sold for $6,300; while two of J. C. 
Hook’s coast scenes sold for $5,880 and $8,350. 
Paintings by our own artists, of corresponding 
merit, do not bring a fourth of such sums. 


.-+»Professor Camphausen, of Dusseldorf, 
has recently finished his great picture, com- 
missioned by the Emperor William, representing 
the triumphant entry of the German army into 
Berlin on the 18th of June, 1871. Critics say 
that the artist, who was present on the occasion 
of the entry, has reproduced the scene with 
marvelous fidelity and has mastered his very 


difficult task in the happiest and most successful 
manner, 


....The two pictures that are coming to the 
Centennial from Buckingham Palace are ‘“‘ The 
Marriage of the Young Princess,”’ by Northcote, 
and ‘The Marriage of H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales.”? The Queen has placed eight other 
pictures at the disposal of the commissioners. 


...-A picture has been discovered in the 
church of Maunoy (Lille) which is, on good 
authority, attributed to Van Dyck. It had been 
cast aside, and was found in the lumber-room of 
a gentleman, who was not aware of its value. 

...-Bouguereau has been elected a member 
of the French Academy of Fine Arts, 

a] 


Science. 


FARADAY, who was acquainted with the 
method of studying the strains produced in 
transparent solids by means of polarized light, 
made many experiments, in the hope of de- 
tecting some action on polarized light while 
passing through a medium in which dielectric 
induction exists. He was not, however, able 
to detect any action of this kind. Though his 
experiments were arranged in the way best 
adapted to discover effects of tension, he was 
unable to recognize any action on light due to 
static electric induction. Dr. Herr, in a paper 
published in the November number of the Phi- 
losophical Magazine, describes experiments 
which he has recently made which show that 
electrification of a non-conductor, when suffi- 
ciently powerful, is accompanied by optical 
effect. A piece of polished plate-glass is select- 
ed, three-quarters of an inch thick, six inches 
long, and two wide. Two holes are drilled into 
the block from its opposite ends and approach 
within a quarter of an inch of each other. 
In these are inserted thick copper wires, 
sheathed, except at their extremities, in gutta- 
percha. The electrification is effected by means 
of a powerful Ruhmkorff’s induction appara- 
tus, the outer ends of the wires from the glass 
plate being screwed into the knobs of a second- 
ary coil. When the plate of glass is intensely 
electrified and traversed by polarized light in a 
direction perpendicular to the lines of force 
Dr. Kerr found that a depolarizing action is ex- 
erted upon the light, giving an effect which is 
much more than merely sensible in a common 
polariscope. Electric force and optical effect 
increase together. The optical effect of a con- 
stant electric action takes a certain time to 
reach its full intensjty, which it does by contin- 
nous increase from zero; and it falls again 
slowly to zero after the electric force has van- 
ished. It was found, further, that the dielec- 
trification of plate-glass is equivalent optically 
to a compression of the glass along the lines of 
electric oe 4 Dielectified glass acts upon 
transmitted light as a negative uniaxal crystal, 
with its axis parallel to the lines of force. 
Quartz (like (glass) acts apon transmitted light 
as if compr¢ssed along the lines of force, while 
resin (unlikfe glass) acts as if extended along 
the lines of fforce. Dr. Kerr intends to examine 
the action Gf liquid dielectrics in the same way. 











--+-The well-known extreme variability of 
the Fora: era is treated of in a special paper 
in the Fet@ruary number of The Monthly Micro- 
scopical Journal, by Prof. T. Rupert Jones. As 
is well kn@>wn to microscopists, he says fora- 
miniferal shells can be obtained from numerous 
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fossil, by.careful on, and yery easily 
from the sponges of commerce, which often be- 
come charged with them when trodden about, in 
process of drying, on richly foraminiferal 
beaches, Sometimes half the material of a 


beach-sand consists of Foraminifera. In some 
tropical islands shoals and beaches are formed 
wholly of the shells of Orbitolites, Tinoporus, 
Operculina, etc. Fresh seaweeds placed in salt- 
water aquaria, fresh oyster-ooze, and other 
marine muds washed in sea-water, fine surface- 
nets and those made to trail under water are 
among the means of obtaining living speci- 
mens. In the fossil state Foraminifera con- 
stitute great stratified masses, such as the 
Fusilina limestone of Russia and elsewhere ; the 
Saccamminial limestone of Northumberland ; 
much of the white chalk ; the Nummulitic lime- 
stone of Europe, Asia, and North Africa; the 
Miliolitic limestone of Paris; Alveolina lime- 
stone of Scinde; Loftusta rock of Persia ; Orbi- 
toidal limestones of the Alps, India, Alabama, 
Jamaica, and Java; and the Amphistegina lime- 
stone of Australia. Some of the oldest rocks, 
Jones claims, are largely composed of them, in 
the forms of Eozoon, Stromatopora, Receptacu- 
lites, and their allies. The variations in form 
are due mainly to differences in size, modes of 
growth, the thickness and complexity of the 
shell. He also states that “the distinctive 
naming of the members of the so-called 
‘genera’ of Foraminifera almost amounts in 
some casesto naming the individuals them- 
selves; and that ‘subgenera,’ ‘species,’ ‘sub- 
species,’ and ‘varieties’ are terms easily ap- 
plied to specimens differing less and less 
from a chosen type, the characters of which 
exist for us only in the shape, ornament, and 
other features of a simple shell.”’ Owing to 
this extreme variability, these creatures, by 
their endless modifications of form and struc- 
ture, adapt. themselves to very different con- 
ditions of brackish and salt water, in deep and 
shallow seas, and in every extreme of climate, 
from the Tropics to the Poles. 


...-A convenient spectro-electric tube, or 
Sulgurator, has been described to the French 
Academy by MM. Delachanal and Mermet. It 
is like a test-tube and stopped with a cork, 
through which passes a capillary tube, contain- 
ing a platinum wire, which protrudes beyond 
this tube nearly to meet the other electrode. 
This latter arises through the bottom of the ful- 
gurator, and over it isa slightly conical capil- 
lary tube. A little of the liquid to be examined 
is poured into the apparatus. It rises through 
the capillary cone and is illuminated when the 
induction spark is made to pass. At the same 
séance M, Planté described some striking effects 
obtained when the electrodes of his secondary 
piles are immersed in liquid acted on by the 
poles of a magnet. A cloud of metallic matter 
is seen to assume a spiral form and gyratory 
movement. M. Planté thinks this throws some 
light on the nature of spiral nebule. 


.-»-M. Chatin has lately called attention in 
the French Academy to some curious periodic 
movements in the leaves of Abies Nordmann- 
tana, which are whitish on the lower and dark 
green on the upper surface. If the tree be 
observed early in the morning or about sunset, 
the ensemble of the foliage seems uniformly 
whitish; whereas in the course of the day 
the green tint seems very general. This is 
found to result from an alteration in the position 
of the leaves, so that they present now their 
upper, now their under surface to the observer, 
and a diurnal position can thus be distinguished 
from a nocturnal one. M. Chatin has been 
studying these movements and promises some 
further details regarding them shortly. 


...-In the laboratory for metallurgy and 
chemistry at Vienna experiments hav@ recent- 
ly been made on Patera’s means of protection 
against fire. They included the comparative 
combustion of ordinary and prepared articles of 
clothing (fine and coarse), and also of various 
woolen constructions ; and the results are stated 
to be highly favorable. Patera recommends 
two varieties of salt mixture for protection 
against the spread of flame in combustible ma- 
terials : (1) a mixture of borax and epsom salts 
(3 parts by weight of the former and 2% of the 
latter, in 20 parts of water) ; and (2) a mixture of 
sulphate of ammonium and sulphate of calcium 
(gypsum), in various proportions, according as 
the mixture is for coarse or fine stuffs. 


...-A large volume on the fauna of the land 
and fresh-water shells of Northeastern Africa, 
by Carl F. Jickeli, has recently appeared. A 
number of forms, reaching as far south as 
Zanzibar, are included, The work is accom- 
panied by eleyen excellent plates. Though 
bearing date 1874, it has only recently been re- 
ceived in this country. 


...An elaborate memoir on the ecuttlefishes, 
with a description, accompanied by beautiful 
plates, of anew form (Hemisepjus), appears in 
the Memoirs of the Royal Danish Academy. 
This singular short cuttlefish was discovered at 








Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 





Missions. 


Mr. HENRY Soutan, of the China Inland 
Mission, sends to the journal of his society a 
lively account of his visit among the Karens in 
Burmah. In company with Mr. Rand, of the 
American Baptist Mission, he ascended the 
Saliven River some distance, stopping at sev- 
eral of the Karen villages. The rains were 
heavy and constant, so that the party were 
obliged to wade from house to house. Mr. Sol- 
tan was rather struck with the appearance of 
the American missionary examining a school of 
boys with his shoes and stockings off and his 
trowsers tucked up to the knees. It is the 
custom in the Karen villages to have as many as 
possible of the Christians gathered at the pas- 
tor’s house for morning and evening prayers. 
When the gong sounded a number climbed up 
the ladder into the verandah, which forms the 
front of every Karen house. The men, women, 
and children sat cross-legged in a row, nearly 
all of them chewing a certain betel-nut mix- 
ture. Three torches stuck into bottles cast a 
flickering light on the brown, open faces of the 
Karens. Mr. Rand gave out a hymn, which they 
all sang; read a passage of Scripture and com- 
mented on it. Afterward several native Chris- 
tians prayed. The Karens are very fond of pic- 
tures and were much interested in the tabernacle 
sketches which Mr. Soltan had brought with 
him. The Sankey hymns—‘ Sowing the Seed,’’ 
‘“‘ Ring the Bells,” ‘The Home Over There’’— 
also delighted them, and several who had some 
knowledge of English joined in singing them. 
The house of one of the native pastors showed 
evidences of civilization not common among 
the Karens. It was furnished with a table and 
two chairs. On the walls was a text in English : 
‘“‘The Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’? Close beside it was 
fastened an illuminated advertisement of 
‘“ Jayne’s Family Medicines,”’ while not far off 
was apicture from an illustrated paper of the 
Queen and the Duchess of Edinburgh driving 
into London. The work in this Karen village 
was commenced by a lady missionary, Miss 
McComber. On visiting the place for the first 
time, sbe found every one drunk. Nothing 
daunted, however, she remained until they 
were sober, and then spoke to them, with en- 
couraging results. There are now over a hun- 
dred names on the church-book, and the Chris- 
tians are going on steadily, while their heathen 
neighbors are destroying themselves as fast as 
they can with liquor and opium. The school- 
house is a very primitive affair. A bamboo 
ladder with about eight steps leads up to a 
flooring of split bamboos, supported on wood- 
en posts. A simple roof, made of dried grass, 
covers this. The sides are all open, bamboos 
being fastened horizontally and perpendicular- 
ly, to prevent the scholars from falling off 
the edges; so that the building looks like 
a cage. The boys were all naked, with 
the exception of a cloth around their loins. 
Squatted on the floor, they were singing their 
lessons at the top of their voices and enjoying 
the noise they made. Before leaving the vil- 
lage several candidates were presented to Mr. 
Rand for baptism. They were examined in the 
presence of the congregation, who were invited 
to put questions to them, and then signify by 
the raising of the hand whether or not they 
should be accepted. Having been thus re- 
ceived, they were conducted to the riverside 
and immersed. Throughout the journey Mr. 
Soltan and his companion were received with 
many handshakings and much cordiality. 


.-.» We find in The Missionary Herald an ac- 
count of several general conferences of Chris- 
tians which have been recently held in South 
Africa. The first was convened at King Wil- 
liam’s Town, in Kaffraria, and the second at 
Maritzburg, the capital of the Colony of Natal. 
These gatherings ‘originated in a proposal of 
Major Malan, who has done much to awaken 
the churches in South Africa to a new spiritual 
life. Perhaps the most interesting visitors of 
the former of these two conferences were 
several French missionaries from Basuto Land. 
They had traveled over the most rugged part 
of South Africa, and had slept six nights in the 
open air on their way to this meeting. The re- 
ports which they brought from their mission 
were very encouraging. Some time ago a 
number of Basutos were traveling in the far 
interior, and came to a tribe called the Banyai, 
living on the Limpopa River. These heathen 
said that they believed in a chief’s son who had 
died for his people and would rise again. The 
Basuto visitors used the opportunity to pro- 
claim the way of Christ more perfectly. Their 
conversation so interested the Banyai that 
when they returned home they brought with 
them the urgent request for missionaries. The 
result has been that four Basuto preachers, with 
their families, have volunteered to go to that 
distant field, and the native Christians have 
contributed $1,500 and some oxen toward their 
outfit. To this sum the Europeans at the 
Conference added a gift of $500. 


.++Sir William Muir has urged upon the 
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marine sands, silts, muds, and clays, recent and 


Church Missionary Society the extension of 
its Santhal mission and has offered $500 for 
every new station occupied. Among the mis- 
sions undertaken in more recent years, none 
seemed to be a greater failure than that of 
Krapf and Rebman to Eastern Africa. After 
the lapse of more than a generation of toil, not 
a dozen converts could be reported. It would 
now appear, however, that this apparent failure 
has been an important link in God’s Providen- 
tial purposes for interior Africa. The explora- 
tions of Krapf and Rebman led the way to 
the discovery of the magnificent chain of inland 
seas. Their patient linguistic researches have 
provided the key to what is supposed to be the 
Nileotic family of languages. The old station 
at Mombasa, re-enforced by the native teachers 
and artisans trained at Nasik, India, has be- 
come the refuge for liberated slaves from the 
interior. Among these freedmen are a number 
of Makuas, who are regarded as the best tray- 
elers and porters in East Africa. Now that the 
call has come from the shores of Victoria Ny- 
anza for preachers of the Gospel, it is found 
that the necessary preparatigns for this new and 
vast mission work have been providentially 
making, through years of apparent failure. 


..».The missions on the West Coast of Africa 
have already done much to repress the cruelty 
of the degraded tribes who people those un- 
healthy shores. In Old Calabar the mission- 
aries of the United Presbyterian Church, after 
twenty-five years of labor, have succeeded in 
uprooting the worst forms of heathenism. A 
little further south the English Baptists are es- 
tablished on the banks of the Cameruns River. 
If they have not gathered many converts, they 
have, at least, established an asylum for fugi- 
tives from the horrible customs which prevail in 
the mountains back of the coast. As soon as 
some person of influence dies one or more vic- 
tims are selected and, on the charge of witch- 
craft, are compelled to drink poison or are in 
other cruel ways put to death. A Baptist mis- 
sionary writes that within the past seven months 
the little mission settlement has afforded shel- 
ter to seven persons who had been thus con- 
demned. 


...-Dr. Mitchell, in The Free Church Record, 
estimates the number of Protestant converts 
gathered in India during 1874 at 7,000, with 
5,000 more in Burmah and Ceylon. The chief 
progress has been among the aborigines, espe- 
cially the Kols and Santals. Among the more 
prominent conversions to Christianity have 
been those of a prince and two princesses in 
Travancore. Among the Khassias of Sylhet, 
in Northeastern India, the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists have labored with much success. 
Six months ago M. Borsingh, the brother of 
the Rajah of Cherra, was baptized. The Rajah 
has since died, and nine of the twelve elders 
of the tribe hold that his heir has forfeited the 
right to the chieftainship by becoming a Chris- 
tian. Appeal has been made to the Indian Gov- 
ernment. 


...eThe missions of the American Board in 
the Zulu Country have hitherto been confined 
to a narrow strip of coast. As a European 
population, however, comes in and occupies 
the coast-lands the tendency among the Zulus 
is to retire into the upland regions of the in- 
terior. The American missionaries have, there- 
fore, resolved to extend their labors into the 
back country. Mr. Pinkerton will commence a 
station on the Polela River, in Southern Natal, 
125 miles from the coast. The Zulus settled in 
that region desire to have a missionary among 
them. Mr. Pinkerton will be accompanied by 
a small colony of Christians from his present 
congregation, and thus a nucleus will at once be 
provided for the new work. 


....The Turkish Government did not grant 
permission for the erection of the Aintab Col- 
lege buildings as readily as some of our papers 
have reported. Although the council of in- 
struction at Constantinople made a favorable 
report on the subject, the minister of foreign 
affairs overruled the decision. Then Sir Henry 
Elliot, the English ambassador, took the matter 
in hand, and instructed his dragoman to see to 
it that the permission was granted within three 
days. The dragoman laid the demand before 
the Grand Vizier, and the concession was made 
without further delay. 


....In the Sunderbunds of Bengal a Hindu 
had his whole family ill around him. There 
was no physician at hand to give them medi- 
cine and no minister of the Gospel to comfort 
them. Although a heathen, he made up his 
mind to pray, with his wife and children, to the 
Great Physician every day. Their prayers were 
heard andthe whole family recovered, The 
man has now become a zealous Christian, and, 
being able to read the Word of God, he con- 
ducts the daily service of the little band of be- 
lievers in his village. 


...eThe committee of missionaries engaged 
in the translation of the Scriptures into Japan- 
ese have published Luke’s Gospel. ‘“Romans’’ 
will soon be put to press and “Hebrews” is - 
now in the hands of the committee, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 2d. 


THE ASCENDING LURD.—Acts 1, 1—12., 

A NEw field of study now opens before us. 
Each teacher may well attempt to enter upon it 
with a new consecration to Christ and a new 
zeal in his work. In the Gospel of Luke the 
narrative of Jesus is brought down to his Ascen- 
sion. In the Acts he takes up the narrative at 
that. point and proceeds with Christ’s work 
through his Apostles, until Gentiles, as well as 
Jews, had received the Holy Ghost and the 
Gospel was preached at the Imperial City of 
Rome. In this lesson we see: 

1. A Gracrous PREPARATION (y. 1—S). 

2. AN IMPRESSIVE SEPARATION (v. 9). 

3. A CHEERING PROMISE (v. 10—12). 

1. A Gracious PREPARATION (vy. 1—8).—This 
appears (1) in the infallible proofs of his resur- 
rection. Through forty days his appearances 
were extended, and they were made to different 
companies, in different places, and amid differ- 
ent surroundings. So positive were the convic- 
tions thus begotten that the Apostles had no 
longer any doubts concerning his Messiahship. 
They staked their own lives upon it ; they bold- 
ly proclaimed it, and men could not gainsay 
their claims, but by the thousands they ac- 
cepted Jesus. ° 

This gracious preparation appears (2) in the 
edifying conversations he held with his dis- 
ciples. He did not appear among them ina 
spectral way and maintain a mysterious silence ; 
but he came as a friend, ‘‘ speaking of the things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God.’”? How 
precicus these conversations were and how 
profitable appears fyom the one narrated 
by Luke in his gospel, chap. xxiv, 13—382. 
ILow freely the disciples communed with him 
in these interviews is indicated in the lesson 
by the question of y. 6. His stay on earth and 
their opportunity for interviews with him were, 
doubtless, sufficient to remove from them all 
reasonable doubt and to equip them mentally 
for the work before them. But, beyond all this, 
the preparation included (8) the assurance of 
the fulfillment of the promises of another Com- 
forter. In so many forms this promise had 
been made and so much had been lodged with- 
in it that these disciples, doubtless, felt the 
greatest anxiety for its fulfillment. The ful- 
fillment was delayed; but it was not to fail. 
Jesus refers to it again and again. It is not 
forgotten; it is not recalled; it has not been 
modified. The Comforter is coming; there- 
fore he bids them “tarry ye at Jerusalem ”’ till 
he come. Thus he prepares them. But he 
adds (4) the assurance of an early bestowal of 
power. ‘Ye shall receive power.’’ To this he 
adds (5) the opening of a glorious career of 
work in his service. ‘‘ Ye shall be witnesses 
+ « « unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
So they were prepared by Jesus before his 
ascension. But we see 

2. AN IMPRESSIVE SEPARATION (vy. 9).—He 
had ceased to speak ; his last direct message to 
them was given; they are still gazing upon 
him; whenlo! ‘“‘ He was taken up, and a cloud 
received him out of their sight.’? To this add 
the uplifted hands of Jesus and the words of 
blessing, in the very utterance of which he was 
parted from them (Luke xxiv, 50, 51). Surely, 
such a spectacle could never be forgotten by 
those who saw it; but the ascended Lord would 
ever be to them a great reality. No wonder 
they were bold for him, of whose life above they 
were 80 Well assured. But here is also 

3. A CHEERING PROMISE (v. 10—12).—The 
Lord has gone, and they are gazing after him 
heavenward, But two messengers in Heaven’s 
pure apparel stand beside them and ask them 
why they gaze, Then comes the promise of his 
return, ‘‘in like manner’ as they saw him go. 
The living, loving, visible Jesus will come again. 
The believer looks not after a departed Jesus ; 
but for a returning Jesus. Thisnerved the dis- 
ciples for obedience to all the Lord had said. 
Back to Jerusalem they hastened, there to wait 
and pray forall that he had spoken. The whole 
lesson shows (1) the loving sympathy of Jesus ; 
(2) his fond desire for the full equipment of 
his saints ; (3) the full provision furnished by 
the Holy Spirit’s aid; (4) the grand expecta- 
tion which our hearts may continually cherish. 

—— EE 


..+-Teaching is essentially the same in secu- 
lar and in sacred lines. Secular teachers have 
the greatest possible opportunity to excel. 
They are trained for their work and experienced 
init. From them wise Sunday-school teachers 
will, therefore, be ever ready to learn. The 
following principles of teaching, given by The 
Congregationalist, are worthy of extended cir- 
culation and careful study : 


‘Tt is one-half of school government to ex- 
ect obedience; so that the teacher succeeds 
est who expects success. No teacher ever 
controls a class until he believes in his ability to 
govern it. The power of faith has its basis in 
philosophy. The teacher who governs well 
gains more by waiting than b talking. Many 
words are an? indication of weakness, not 
of strength. The teacher who deliberately 





says ‘I can and I will,’ supplementing resolu- 
tion by thought and work, will ultimately over- 
come all obstacles to success. Scolding, petu- 
lance, and constant resort to punishment are 
indications of a weak character. Strength of 
character is that in the very presence of a 
teacher which a child feels, but cannot define. 
It is usually a fallacy that one teaches well, but 
governs badly. Disorganization and disorder 
in the class are the outward manifestations of 
a weak mind or one inconfusion. Such a mind 
cannot produce an orderly training of the in- 
tellect.’ 

....-Mr. James Fergusson, in the London Sun- 
day-school Chronicle, discusses the order and 
management of the school. He evidently does 
not rejoige in him whom we know as the ‘noisy 
superintendent.’’ He proposes a somewhat 
novel, but very effective means of ruling. He 
Bays: 

“The superintendent’s eye ought to be the 
instrument with which he rules the school. 
With it he should reprove and with it he should 
commend. In performing both of these func- 
tions it far exceesls the voice. It can flash 
gladness and joy straight to the heart, and its 
withering glance or sorrowful look may sear or 
rouse the conscience. ‘And the Lord turned 
and looked upon Peter. And Peter remem- 
bered the word of the Lord, how he had said 
unto him, Before the cock crow thou shalt deny 
me thrice. And Peter went out and wept bit- 
terly.’’ In that behold the power of the eye. 
The superintendent should largely use such a 
sure, ready, and silent messenger.”’ 

....Concerning the amount of detail which 
should enter into a review the following hint 
from a little book on ‘‘ Review Exercises,” 
published by the American Sunday-school 
Union, may prove helpful: 

“In the class or in the desk the review 
should not attempt too much. A review is not 
mere reiteration. To simply repeat all the 
questions of the twelve lessons of a quarter 
would be as unprofitable an exercise as it 
would be tedious, by no means deserving the 
name of review. The man climbing a moun- 
tain, who looks back to review his course, does 
nor track with his wi each step of the path 
he has thus far trod; but he sweeps over the 
entire region below with rapid glances, gaining 
a new understanding of the way he has passed, 
because he sees it as a whole, instead of con- 
fining his attention to its varied and separate 
parts.”’ 

.... Hudson County, N. J., isenjoying a series 
of well-managed Sunday-school institutes. The 
success is owing, in the main, to one efficient 
man whom they have placed at the head of 
their county association. A novelty has been 
introduced in the working of the well-known 
question-box. Questions are sent in writing, 
and anonymously, to a designated post-office, 
where they are collected, classified, consid- 
ered, and carefully answered in writing; the 
whole result being presented to the institute 
when it assembles. By this course they find 
more freedom in asking questions and more 
profit from the answers. 


....The Sabbath-school Society for Ireland 
recently held its annual meeting at Belfast. 
The Rev. James MacDermott, in urging better 
work, made the following suggestive state- 
ment: 

“‘The Sabbath-school fills a somewhat large 
gap between the one-sidedness of the pulpit on 
the one hand and the one-sidedness of the fam- 
ily on the other. It seems to unite those two 
influences. It has something of the breadth 
and publicity of the pulpit, something of the 
public training of the church on the one hand, 
and something of the intense love and deep 
affection of the home on the other.”’ 

»...Next Sunday will be review day. This 
work is usually much dreaded, and it is, there- 
fore, more frequently dodged than done. But 
now let a change be inaugurated. The basis of 
review indicated in our lesson notes of last 
week can readily be followed to success by any 
studious teacher or superintendent. Many see 
no goodin reviews. This is because they never 
saw a well-conducted review. But now is the 
opportunity. Organize victory and achieve it 
on Sunday next. 


..-.On the matter of punctuality The Sunday- 
school Times lays down the following revolu- 
tionary but sound doctrine : 

‘A superintendent ought to be in the Sunday- 
school room at least twenty minutes before the 
school begins, where the school has a session by 
itself and is not tacked on to another service. 
He should be there early enough to greet the 
incoming scholars, and his teachers should be 
there with him. The teacher who reaches 
Sunday-school just at beginning time is at least 
fifteen minutes late.’’ 

State Sunday-school conventions will soon 
be in order. Executive committees should, 
therefore, be at work. A late and conse- 
quently hurried and defective preparation has 
been the bane of many a convention. Better 
let the people remain at their homes than to 
lose time and spend money to attend an im- 
perfectly-organized gathering. 

....It if coming time for the hibernating 
Sunday-schools to wake up. The winter has 
been so mild that we fear these schools have had 
a hard time to sleep soundly, But the worst is 
past, we trust. To bestir one’s self will be quite 
in order now ; and may another winter’s sleep 
come—“‘ nevermore.” 

--.-Infant-class teachers have long been cry- 
ing out for a singing-book for their classes. 


Such an one is now announced, and they doubt- 
less will rejoice thereat. 





School und College. 


THE new public school law introduced in 
the New Jersey legislature is meeting with 
much opposition. It does away with the elec- 
tion of local school boards by the people, and 
authorizes the ‘state school board to appoint 
local boards of six members each in every city 
and town. Whenever vacancies occur they 
are to be filled up by the state superintendent, 
subject to the approval of the state board. 
The local boards so appointed are to have the 
entire management of the schools, appointing 
such superintendents, principals, and teachers 
asthey may think necessary, and controlling 
the local and state school funds. The bill has 
little probability of becoming a law. The 
Newark Advertiser characterizes it as an at- 
tempt to create a school oligarchy, 


....The Boston Herald says the sohools of 
New York are among the best known, and at- 
tributes their superiority to the rigid system of 
examinations. It says: » 


“Thus it happens that in a city where the 
most corrupt eye practices prevail that ex- 
ist in the world the appointment and mainten- 
ance of incapable teachers by political influence 
is made impossible, and one of the worst re- 
sults of interested interference witir education- 
al matters secured against. Of all places in 
the country such a state of things might least 
be expected in New York, and there can be no 
ter but that that city owes her high posi- 
tion in school matters to its existence.”’ 





....- Rochester has introduced a bill into the 
legislature making some radical changes inthe 
school board of that city. It vests the manage- 
ment of the public schools in a board of twelve 
commissioners, named in the bill as of three 
classes, whose terms respectively expire in one, 
two, and three years, and providing for the 
election, after the expiration of one year, of 
four commissioners each year, to serve for three 
years each, It is further provided that each 
party shall nominate two commissioners, thus 
securing a non-partisan board. 


....Summer schools of science and culture 
are becoming popular. One, under the direction 
of Prof. D. 8. Jordan, a former instructor inthe 
Penikese School, will start from Indianapolis, 
July 11th, and six weeks will be spent explor- 
ing the mountains of East Tennessee. The 
number admitted to the school will be limited 
to 20 and the charge for each pupil will be $200. 
The time will be spent in collecting specimens 
of birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, and plants. 


....The English newspapers, as well as the 
American, are complaining of the cost of edu- 
cation. The Spectator says the schooling of 
each child, which was to cost only five and one- 
fourth pence a week, now costs seven and one- 
fourth pence a week, and there is no telling 
how miuch it may cost in the future. The 
school board will have to provide for an in- 
crease of twenty-two thousand children next 
year. 


...eThe tuition fees inthe Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore have been fixed at $80 
a year. There will be 20 scholarships called 
the Hopkins scholarships and freeing the holders 
from charges for tuition, bestowed upon stu- 
dents from Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. A Baltimore City College scholar- 
ship and five University scholarships and ten 
fellowships, yielding $500 each, have also been 
established. 


...-Californians have taken fright. It is 
feared that the law passed last year which al- 
lows women to hold educational offices is only 
the entering wedge for woman suffrage, and a 
bill has been introduced in the legislature to re- 
pealthe act. Three women are now holding 
the office of county superintendent in different 
sectionsf the state. No other mischiefs have 
resulted, that we can learn. 


....The educational exhibit of Massachusetts 
at the Centennial will, doubtless, fully equal in 
extent and completeness that of any other 
state. One-fourth of all the space reserved for 
the educational exhibit of the whole country 
has been assigned to Massachusetts, and the in- 
dications are that this will be insufficient. 
Drawing will be one of the most prominent ‘.a- 
tures, 


....Germany is rapidly filling the conquered 
provinces with German teachers. According to 
the Predagogische Zeitung, 126 have been placed 
at the heads of schools in Upper Alsace alone. 
If the same proportion has been observed in the 
other provinces, 378 schools in Alsace and Lor- 
raine have been furnished with German prin- 
cipals. 

...-The Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., who 
went out under the appointment of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions as a mis- 
sionary, about twenty years ago, was recently 
appointed president of the Imperial College at 
Pekin, China. He teaches foreign science and 
law to the Chinese students, 


..-.-Delaware has declined to make any ex- 
hibit of her educational progress at the Cen- 
tennial. 
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A sMART thing: a mustard plaster. 
.---A homeopathic knight: aconite. 
e++-Coal-dealers call this a hard winter. 





——— 


.... Water can go and come when it’s tide. 
.-..The only cure for inactivity is activity. 


....A boarding establishment: a carpenter’s 
shop. 


.... When is a wall like a fish? When it is 
scaled. 


....How to raise beets: take hold of the tops 
and pull. 


«++» When the spider left the Ark, did he walk 
or take a fly ? 


....A stunning affair for the fishes: the Hell 
Gate explosion. 


.... Although the law is a fine thing, it can al- 
ways be had at cost. 


ees. Why is a tale-bearer like a bricklayer ? 
Because he raises stories, 


«-..When does a fine sentence assume a 
lady’s name? When it is misconstrued. 


....“‘Sir, you have broken your promise.” 
‘Oh! never mind. I can make another just as 
good.”’ 


....What is the difference between a belle 
anda burglar? The belle carries falselccks and 
the burglar false keys. 


....An Amherst man who is somewhat of a 
wag, wrote in his hat Golgotha; which, being 
translated, means ‘‘the place of a skull.”’ 


.... Trying to do business without advertising 
is like winking at a pretty girl in the dark. You 
may know what you are doing, but nobody else 
does. 


.... Little Harry, five years old, was called to 
see the new baby. After a moment’s contem- 
plation, he turned to his expectant papa with: 
‘We didn’t need that.”’ 


....A bolt of lightning struck a tree in front 
of a Chicago alderman’s house, the other night; 
and in his fright the alderman remarked : “‘ Hold 
on! Ill restore the money !” 


+... The Chicago Times wants to know if ‘“‘ we 
fellows whose grandfathers fought in the Revo- 
lution” are not going to have our expenses 
paid to the Centennial ? 


«.-.“People won’t patronize art nowa- 
days,” said a disgusted artist, as he left the 
picture sale uptown, yesterday. ‘‘They throw 
away their money on bread and butter.”’ 


....‘* Young man,” said the judge, ‘“ did you 
steal that piece of hardware?” “No, sir,” re- 
plied the prisoner. ‘‘I don’t steal hardware. 
That isn’t in my line of business. Chickens and 
coal is my line.”’ 


....As an evidence of hard times it may be 
mentioned that a young man in this state wrote 
to every bank in Detroit offering to ‘‘ be your 
kasheer for $20 per month and board”’; and no 
bank could give him a place. 


-++» The “leap-year necktie” for gentlemen is 
out. We have not seen it; but suspect itis a 
young lady’s sleeve, with an arm in it, and goes 
all the way around the neck. Every enterpris- 
ing young gentleman should have one. 


.... Little four-year-old playing, with her dolls : 
‘Now, you lay there, my dear; and you lay 
there.”’ Mother: ‘“‘ Why, Edie, you know that 
isn’t right. You should say lie.’’ ‘Oh! no, 
Mamma ; I’m playing they are chickens.”’ 


«s+ The National Sunday-school Teacher tells 
the good story of a scholar who, when asked 
in the lesson of ‘“ David sparing Saul” why 
David compared himself to ‘‘a flea,” replied 
that he guessed ‘it was because Saul couldn’t 
catch him.” 


....A Yale Senior, distinguished fer his abili- 
ty in the management of theatrical troupes, 
while conversing at the Promenade with a lady 
of a musical turn of mind, was asked what he 
thought of Rubinstein. Me replied that he 
thought he ought to be hunt. 


....A Scotch minister, whg¢ was famed for his 
dryness in the pulpit, called on one of his aged 
hear€rs, and, as usual, partook of a cup of tea. 
He remarked to the guid wife that her teapot 
ran very slowly. ‘Deed, aye,”? quoth the guid 
wife, ‘it’s like yersel.’ It has an wnco’ bad de- 
livery.”’ 

...-Art Notes.—A nice thing in joil for your 
dining-room : a box of sardines. A} panel pic- 
ture: when you are drawn onthe jury. A flour 
piece: ‘The miller and his man.*’ The art 
club; a maul-stick. The first man Who made 
“a study of the interior”: Jonah.{ A good 
warm coloring: the brown on a breaj}kfast roll. 
A good figure-piece ; the multiplication table. 
A study of heads: phrenology. A 
ing: fifty thousand in a lottery. 
the cloud and sky, 
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March 23, 1876:] 


Bew York and Vieinity, 


Sr. Patrick’s Day was duly celebrated by 
the Irish population of New York. There was 
a procession of 10,000 men, and a crowd of a 
much larger number to see it pass by. Sprigs 
of shamrock and bits of green ribbon and em- 
erald cravats were conspicuous on the street, 
and there was even a jaunting car or two in 
Broadway. All this is very well. It is a com- 
mendable thing, this clinging to the traditions 
of the mother country. But we could not 
help thinking, as we saw the long pro- 
cession and flying banners, of that July 
day in 71, when, fer celebrating an oc- 
easion every bit as dear to them, a 
little band of Orangemen were attacked by a 
lawless mob, thdt was only beaten back after 
much bloodshed. The St. Patrick’s procession 
had no whit more right to the streets than had 
the Orangemen; but the streets were cleared 
for them and the mayor gave eclat to the occa- 
sion by reviewing the procession. There is 
another thought that forces itself upon us in 
connection with this celebration. It was a very 
expensive celebration, costing no less than 
$30,000 to our Irish fellow-citizens. There was 
loss of time, expenditure of a considerable sum 
of money for bands and banners, to say noth- 
ing of the inestimable loss by the interruption 
of traffic. Ordinarily this is not a thing to be 
considered in comparison with the increase of 
patriotism and the tenderer home associations 
which such celebrations help to keep alive. 
But this year the times are specially hard, labor 
is scarce, and poverty is crying out everywhere, 
Labor meetings have been held and work de- 
manded of the Government, and these very 
men have had a part in such movements. It 
seems that for this once—if never again—Ire- 
land would have been no less dear to Irishmen, 
or the memory of St. Patrick none the less re- 
vered, if the celebration had been omitted or 
marked by a general offeratory for the benefit of 
the Irish poor. 


.-..It is impossible to conceive how the New 
York hackmen can climb to further hights of 
extortion than they have already reached ; but 
the Board of Aldermen mean that they shall not 
fail of doing so for the want of municipal sanc- 
tion, and have passed a bill, over the mayor’s 
veto, allowing them to charge higher rates. No 
wonder that our excellent contemporary, The 
Mail, calls hackmen ‘licensed highwaymen,”’ 
when aman mast pay $2 to ride in a miserable, 
dirty old vehicle from the Jersey City ferry to 
the Grand Central station. In Paris you can ride 
much further, in a tidy, well-kept Victoria, for 
one franc and a half, andin London a cab takes 
you three miles fora shilling. Horses cost no 
more here, hay costs very little if any more, grain 
is cheaper, and the coachman’s pay is far less 
than double what it is in London or Paris ; yet 
the charges are six times as great. There is no 
reason for this, and that is probably why the 
Board of Aldermen passed a bill in its favor. 
Anything reasonable is far beyond the compre- 
hension of that body of men whom we are pay- 
ing to make extortionate ordinances for us. 





....A very healthy atmosphere of reform per- 
vades the Department of Charities and Correc- 
tions, and it’s quite time. Even the Tombs, 
that most loathsome of city prisons, comes in 
for a share of attention, and the horrors of the 
place are to be somewH&t mitigated by an order 
which requires that the prisoners receive baths 
regularly and be frequently supplied with clean 
bed-linen and table utensils. No keeper will be 
allowed to receive a fee for any services ren- 
dered to prisoners. The prisoners are to be al- 
lowed daily exercise of half an hour, morning 
and afternoon. All lawyers of well-known re- 
spectability are to be admitted to the counsel- 
room, for consultation with their imprisoned 
clients ; and to no other place, except in case of 
sickness or inability to attend at the counsel- 
room. 

....Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton Cullum, who has 
been appointed a member of the executive 
committee of the Women’s Pavilion, at Phila- 
delphia to represent New York State at large, ap- 
peals to the women throughout the state to help 
her in her work, by forming branch committees 
in each town of the state. She recommends, 
also, that a fund be raised to assist those unable 
to bear the expense of forwarding work and to 
send operatives to ply their various industries in 
the Pavilion during the Exposition. Mrs. Cul- 
lum’s address is Chickering Hall, Fifth Avenue 
and 18th Street, where she will be happy to fur- 
nish further information in this important mat- 
ter. Itis greatly to be hoped that Mrs. Cullum’s 
appeal will not be in vain, and there will be not 
only a hearty but a prompt response to it. 


--+-There is certainly no lack of reading-mat- 
ter available to the people of New York. Twen- 
ty-one libraries, all in flourishing condition, 
contain 654,235 volumes—almost as many as 
were contained. in the great Alexandrian Libra- 
ry, so ruthlessly destroyed by the Caliph Omar. 
The oldest library in New York is the Appren- 
tices’ Library, getablished about 120 years ago. 
The Mercantile Library was organized in 1820. 











. There is a free public library in the City Hall, |, 


but it is next to valueless. The Astor Library 
was opened in January, 1854, and contains at 
present 153,000 volumes and additions are con- 
stantly being made to it. 


.... The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children is doing a good work in looking 
after the wrongs and dangers to which juvenile 
acrobats are subjected. It is a morbid and low 
taste that finds enjoyment in seeing a young 
child imperil its life in the performance of diffi- 
cult feats, and the long course of severe train- 
ing by which such children are taught is the 
very refinement of cruelty. 

-.--There came sometime ago an appeal to 
the women of New York to procure a banner 
which shall represent the state in the Centen- 
nial as one of the original thirteen. New York 
City and Brooklyn, in common with many other 
cities and towns, have heartily taken hold of 
the matter, and there is a prospect that much 
more money will be raised than is required to 
purchase a banner. Insuch an event the sur- 
plus will be devoted to a fund for keeping 
Mount Vernon in a proper state of repair. 


....A convention of ministers and laymen will 
be held inthe Hippodrome, on March 29th and 
30th, to consider various topics of vital interest 
in Christiaft work and for a free interchange of 
views and special prayer for the universal re- 
vival of religion through the country. Minis- 
ters and other persons wishing to attend, on 
sending their names and addresses to Samuel 
Thorne, Hippodrome, New York City; will be 
furnished with tickets of admission to the con- 
ference. 


....The Brooklyn Centennial Union, num- 
bering nearly fifty German societies, have 
decided to make a Centennial celebration on 
the Fourth of July. On the evening of the 3d 
a procession bearing torches will march to Fort 
Greene, and there the torches will be thrown 
into a single pile. Afterward patriotic songs 
will be sung and speeches delivered. 


.... There are statues of Shakespeare, Goethe, 
and Humboldt in the Central Park, and a move- 
ment is now on foot to add to the distinguished 
company of European writers a statue of 
Washington Irving. To consider measures for 
procuring such a testimonial to the memory of 
our great novelist there was a meeting of 
ladies at the Windsor Hotel, last week. 


....Tie trades-unions of New York have 
sent to Governor Tilden a vote of thanks for 
his veto of the convict-labor bill. Now, if the 
Governor could only put a veto on trades- 
unions he’d-be really doing something worth 
while. 


...-The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of this city at the end of each week take from 
their files all newspapers and magazines and 
send them, free of charge, to 25 army posts 
and naval stations throughout the United 
States. 

...-There isa lady in Thirty sixth Street who 
devotes her life to the alleviation of the miseries 
of cats. The walls of her habitation are plenti- 
fully hung with pictures of tabbies, and ina 
conspicuous place is hung a portrait of Henry 
Bergh. 

...-Elder Evans announces a Shaker meeting 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, on Thurs 
day evening, the 30th inst. Addresses and 
music of the Shaker order will be heard at this 
meeting, illustrating the principles and practices 
of the sect. 

..--[t is said that negotiations are in progress 
for a fast steamer to start at 3:30 a. M. and 
run to some point on Long Island Sound 
where it can connect with a train for Boston, for 
the purpose of placing the New York news- 
papers in Boston at noon every day. 


....Gen. Robert Schenck, our late minister to 
Great Britain, was in New York last week, en 
route for Washington. He expresses himself as 
confident of being abl® to clear his name of the 
disgrace attached to the Emma Mine affair. 


...-On- Passion Sunday, the 2d, and Palm 
Sunday, the 9th of April, the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” 
will be sung in the Church of St. Mary’s the 
Virgin, in Forty-fifth street. 

....dudge Brady has granted a stay of pro- 
ceedings in the case of the murderer Ruben- 
stein, whose case will come up again in the 
supreme court on the first Monday in May. 


....During the past year 5,282 men and 4,046 
women were admitted to the Charity, Fever, 
and Epileptic Hospitals on Blackwell’s Island. 
Of this number 404 men and 357 women died. 


..++»The Stone Cutters’ Assogiation, number- 
ing 2,000 members, formally protests against 
the repeal of the eight-hour law. 

...-The Spanish citizens of New York, re- 
gardless of party, met last Saturday at Del- 
monico’s to celebrate the peace in Spain. 


...»Diseases of the throat and lungs are very 
prevalent in New York at present. 


..+.The expenses of the Moody and Sankey 
meetings in New York will be about $40,000. 
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Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 





BAPTIST. 

BOWEN, E., Mount Pleasant ch., Newark, 
N. J., resigns. 

CARY, T. H., Byron, Mich., goes to St. John’s, 
Mich. 

DAY, J., Newark, N. J., goes to Albany, N. Y. 

DENHAM, A. C., Mount Washington, O., goes 
to Somerset, Ky. 

DUNBAR, W., Westfield, N. Y., goes to Hol- 
ley, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

ELLIS, Wimu14M, Mount Braddock, Penn., re- 
signs. 

GOODNOW, A. W., Wilmington, Vt., resigns. 

GRANGER, W. A., ord. at Long Island City, 
N, Y., Feb. 9th. 

HUBBARD, H. G., Meriden, N. H., resigns. 

JACKSON, James, ord. at Timber Creek, Mo., 
Jan, 30th. 

KUKHAM, O. C., Patterson, N. Y., goes to 
Brewster, N. Y. f 

LEMEN, J., ord. at Salem, Il., Jan. 20th. 

MINOR, F., ord. at Timber Creek, Mo., Jan. 
30th. 

PALMATIER, A. B., Pittsford, Vt., resigns. 

PARKER, Wut11aM, Cazenovia, Ill., goes to 
Clear Water, Kansas, to organize a church. 

RABE, W.C., ord. and inst. at Third German 
ch,, Buffalo, N. Y., March 2d. 

RICHMOND, C. R., Berlin Heights, O., goes to 
Geneva, O. 

ROCKWELL, A. F., died lately at New Hart- 
ford, N. Y. 

SHEDD, PuitanpeR, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., 
accepts call to Garden ch., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

SMALL, E. 8., Cherryfield, Me., goes to Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

SPENCER, C. D., has closed labor at Sebewa, 
Mich. e 

STEVENS, W. E., ord. at Columbia, O., March 
30th. 

STOTT, Artuour, Atlantic, Iowa, goes to Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 

TERRELL, J. W., president of Mount Pleasant 
College, resigns. 

THOMAS, N., Georgetown, Mercer Co., Penn., 
resigns. 

THOMPSON, G. W., Newtown, O., goes to 
Lancaster, Ind. 

WARREN, P. T., Salisbury, Md., goes to. Wat- 
sontown, Penn. 

WILEY, W1Lu1y, ord. and inst. at Rockville 
Center, Long Island, Feb. 29th. 

WRIGHTNOUR, J. 8., accepts call to Penn- 
ave. ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

YEAMAN, W. P., D.D., Third ch., Chicago, 
Ill., resigns. 


CHRISTIAN DENOMINATION, 


BECK, C. A., New Jersey, has receivedcall from 
New Bedford, Mass. 

CARNEY, Jouy, ordained in February, at 
Pleasant Hill, Ind. 

CLARK, Joun, died at Union Mills, N. Y., Jan. 
83st, aged 73 yrs. 

DEAN, M. G., Rock Stream, N. Y., resigns 
from April Ist. 

HARVEY, Rurvus L., died in Preble Co., O., 
Feb. 14th, aged about 80 yrs. 

SIMONTON, Hrram, Franklin, O., is stated 
supply near Liberty, Ind. 

SOMERS, E. P., was ordained in February, at 
Pleasant Hill, Ind. 

SUMMERBELL, J. J., Spring, Pa., has been 
called to Oshawa, Canada. 

TYLER, M., Christian Biblical Ifstitute, Stans- 
fordville, N. Y., ordained at Enon, O., and 
installed Feb. 1st. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLENDER, J., Glenwood, Iowa, resigns from 
May 1st. 

BEACH, J. W., closes work at Norfolk, Conn., 
April 1st. 

BOYNTON, Jonny, 
March Ist. 

CHANDLER, F. D., inst. at Kensington, N. H., 
March 9th. 

COBB, L. H., declines call to Plymouth ch., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

DOW, J. M. H., evangelist, closes labor at 
Brasher Falls, N. ¥., and goes to Canton, 
N. Y. 

ELLIOTT, H. B., supplies Second ch., Ston- 
ington, Conn., for one year from March Ist. 

EVANS, E. C., Middlebury College, supplies at 
Ferrisville, Vt. 

HURLBUT, J. E., supply at Mittineague, in- 
vited to become pastor. 

IVES, J. B., senior class, Yale Sem., called to 
Douglass, Kansas. 

JENKINS, R. W., Winthrop, Me., resigns. 

JENKINS, J. L., Amherst, Mass., declines call 
to Chicago, lll. 

KALEY, Joun A., ord. at Derby Center, Vt., 
March 10th. 


KEND. 8. C., supplies at Williamsburg, 
| Mass., for a year. 


died, at Felton, Del., 


eport, Conn., 





PEEKE, Grorce H., Owasco, N. Y., accepts 
call to Leavitt-st. ch., Chicago, Il. 


SALTER, C. C., Duluth, Minn., resigns. 

WHEELOCK, Epwin, supplies at Cambridge 
Center for one year from May 12th. 

WILSON, Tuomas, Stoughton, Mass., dis- 
missed, March 7th. 

WRIGHT, Wm. B., Berkeley-st. ch., Boston, 
Mass., has gone South for his health. 


LUTHERAN, 
AUGHE, A. H., Newport, Penn., goes to Boil- 
ing Springs, Cumberland Co., Penn. 
DEININGER, W. A., Chenoa, Ill., has taken 


charge of General Synod’s congregation at 
Jacksonville, Ill. . _— 


FOCHT, Joserx, called to Huntingdon, Penn. 


HENKEL, D. M., Mt. Pleasant, N. C., accepts 
call to Nokomis, Montgomery Co., Il. 


HOUGH, G. A., lately inst. at St. John’s, Calk 
Road, 8. C. 


HUBER, E., Nebraska City, Neb., removes to 
1604 Beaver st., Philadelphia, Penn. 


HYMAN, 8. B., Jeffersontown, Ky., goes to 
Oregon, Ogle Co., Il. 


PRACHT, Cuartes H. O., Norristown, Mont- 
gomery Co., Penn., died recently. 


RABZ, P., Grace Mission, West Philadelphia, 
removes to Kimberton, Chester Co., Penn. 

SALINGER, J., Elmira, Ontario, called to 
Platteville, i 

SHEARER, J. F., Bellefontaine, O., goes to 
Altoona, Blair bo., Penn. ev 

= Monroeville, Ind., died Feb, 


WINTON, H. B., accepts call to M’Connelsburg, 
Fulton Co., Penn. 


YEISER, A., Schuylkill Haven, Penn., died 
Feb. 29th. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDREW, J. H., called to First ch. (U. P.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


a W. #H., inst. at Galt, Ontario, 
eb. 23d. 


BUCHANAN, W. HoweEtt, called to West- 
minster ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

COLEMAN, J. W., formerly of Darien, N. Y., 
called to Jacksonville, Fla. 

DUPUY, B. H., Senior Class of Union Sem., 
called to Sulphur Springs, Texas. 


LOCKERBY, D,,F., Lehigh-ave. ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn., resigns. 

PARSONS, ANDREW, late of Weyanwega, Wis., 
has gone to Hunter, Greene Co., N. Y. 
PENICK, P. TrnsLey, Mebanesville, N. C., dis- 

missed, March 9th. 


RICE, WI.LuiAM G., died, at Rowling Green, 
Ky., Feb. 16th. 


SAVAGE, T. W., Grenada, Miss., resigns. 


WILSON, J. C., declines call from Second ch., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
a ae F. B., called to St. John’s, Camden, 
rk. 


GRANBERRY, SreruHen H., has assumed pas- 
torate of St. John’s, Decatur, Lil. 


HENSLEY, Oca D.D., died in Windsor, N. 


-, Feb. " 
HILLYAR, J. M., has taken charge of 8&t. 
Thomas’s parish, Berea, Cuyahoga Co., N.Y. 
HOLDEN, L. L., accepts call to Ch. of Epiph- 
any, Independence, Kansas. 


— W. C., called to Grace ch., Mexico, 


JOYNER, Epmunp N., Statesville, N. C., re- 
moves to Hickory, N.C. 


LEEK, J. W., compelled by ill health to resign 
his mission work in Florida. 


LOVE, GeEorGE, called to Florence, N. J. 

LUSON, F. N°, called to St. Peter’s, Detroit, 
Mich. 

MACKAY, H., Worcester, Mass., accepts call 
to Newton Lower Fal]s, Mass. 

MANN, CamERrON, ord. priest in St. James’s, 
Watkins, N. Y. 

McCANDLESS, J. Heser, All Saints’, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., resigns. 

McILVAINE, Cuarzes E., rector of Christ ch., 
Towanda, Penn., died Feb. 22d, aged 22. 


PARKER, W. L., accepts call to Grace ch., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


REFORMED (DUTCH). 
HASTINGS, Sern P. M., Rochester, Ulster Co., 
N. Y., died Feb. 24th. 
NEEF, 8. L., inst. at Norfolk-st. ch., Feb. 27th. 


UNITARIAN. 
SUNDERLAND, J. T., late of Northfield, Mass., 
inst. at Fourth ch., Chicago, Ill., March 2d. 


WELLS, Joann D., Quincy, Mass., resigns, be- 
cause of ill health. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
BOOTH, I. P., Huntington, Long Island, re- 
signs from July Ist. 
BROOKS, W. C., accepts call4o Zanesville, O. 
CHAMBERLIN, W. R., Clinton, N. Y., resigns, 
on account of il) health. 
DAVIS, D. C., ord. at Braman’s Corner, N. Y. 
— T. N., engaged to supply at Joliet, 


HASKELL, W. G., Second ch., Lowell, Mass., 
resigns. 


KNICKERBOCKER, C. W., Bay City, Mich., 
removes to Wayne, Mich. 


MOOR, C. R., supply at Joliet, Il., closes 
engagement. 


PREBLE, E. W., oat of Abington, Mass., 
inst. at Bangor, Vt., Feb. Ist. 


SMITH, J. H. M., of West Va., removes to 
Aristook, Me. 


SMITH, 8. P., Peabody, Mass., resigns. 
WEEKES, J. Hatrow, Marlboro’, Mass., resigns, 


ia 




















Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent te their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes recetwwed, The tnterests of ovr 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for furs 
ther notice. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 


Mr. BAKER’s new novel, on the whole, 
we like better than any of its three prede- 
cessors. It has not the trenchant power of 
“Inside,” or the attractive and individual 
hero of ‘“‘Mose Evans”; but as a finished 
work of art it is considerably the superior 
of either. And lack of art 1s just the thing 
we have had occasion to deplore in Mr. 
Baker’s work. Carter Quarterman is a 
story that interests without a violent or ex- 
travagant plot, and profits without the dis- 
play of the slightest didactic tone. The 
life that it describes is not that which Mose 
Evans lived, nor are Carter Quarterman’s 
surroundings those of the Arkansas hero. 
The Virginia scenes in the novel, we may 
also remark, are very unlike the Virginia 
described by Mr. G. C. Eggleston. Mr. 
Baker transports us to unfamiliar surround- 
ings. But Southern human nature is the 
same, and he describes it with his usual 
vigor and accuracy. Specially good is the 
way in which the hero outgrows his chicken 
love for Cosma Adams. To mention a 
minor matter, we are glad to see that Mr. 
Baker does not use his omnipresent excla- 
mation point quite so much as usual. The 
illustrations are by E. J. Whitney and re- 
mind one of Darley’s outline pictures, 

Daisy Brentwell is a fair novel, pleasantly 
written, and with a pretty good plot. It is 
the first book of the author, Irene Widde- 
mer, and promises a degree of success in 
future novels. If not above the general 
average of works of fiction, it is up to the 
tastes of the patrons of the circulating 
libraries. The mottoes of the chapters are 
chosen with unusual good taste. 

On Dangerous Ground isa tiresome story, 
feebly written, and designed to prove the 
very tenable theory that a gentleman and 
lady cannot sustain ‘‘ideal relations,” out- 
side of marriage, ‘“‘ without walking on 
dangerous ground, bordering precipices, 
where one false step would plunge them 
both into an abyss in which no feet walk with 
souls unhaunted by remorseful memories 
and despairing thoughts.” The unhaunted 
soul of a foot would seem to be one which 
doesn’t squeak. 

Diana Carew is a love story and has to do 
with the “‘harristoxy.” The people in its 
pages rejoice in such names as Montagu, 
Desborough, Rexborough, Gwyneth, Fane, 
and Huntingdon, and the reader feels at 
once that he is associating with his equals. 
Mrs. Forrester has written good nofels, but 
this is not one of them. Its English, even, 
is not up to the mark. 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye is by far the worst 
novel on our list, and it is an English story 
at that. We have poor novels enough of 
our own, in all conscience, and the ‘‘ read- 
ers” of our publishing houses should really 
take pains not to inflict foreign trash upon 
us without due provocation. The title of 
the book is pretty, its moral sound; but 
there our praise must end. We could filla 
volume with ridiculous extracts, were the 
story worth it; but we prefer to drop it un- 
der the table. 

* CARTER QUARTERMAN. By WILLIAM M. BAKER. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 

DAISY BRENTWELL. By IRENE WIDDEMER. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 

ON DANGEROUS GROUND. By MRS. BLOOMFIELD 
H. Moore. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1876, 

DIANA CAREW. By MRS. FORRESTER. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1876. 

COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1876. 














....The regular issue of the leading British 
quarterlies and of Blackwood’s Magazine by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company, of this 
city, keeps American readers well supplied, at 
a cheap rate, with the very best of the literary 
periodicals of Great Britain. If they were only 
attainable—as we wish they were, for the sake 
of our own literature—in the form and at the 
price in which they are published in England, 
there are but few readers on this side of the 
Atlantic who could afford the cost of reading 
them. But, in the absence of an international 
copyright law, there is no legal restraint to 
their reproduction here, and it is fortunate for 
our public that they are so cheply and so accu- 
rately reproduced as they are. The Edinburgh, 
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The Westininster, The Quarterly, and. thé British 
maintain their characteristic qualities 
surprisingly well, although neither of these great 
literary journals is so renowned as in former 
years, when they had fewer competitors, and 
were never conducted with more marked ability 
then at the present time. Taken together, they 
represent the higher phases of British culture, 
and it is remarkable that The British Quarterly, 
which is the representative of the Mssenting 
class of English scholars, displays in some re- 
spects a higher order of erudition than either 
of the others. One of the most remarkable 
essays on an esthetic subject that we have read 
in any modern work was the article on “‘ Chris- 
tian Art” in the last number of The British 
Quarterly. The January Quarterly—which the 
American republishers call The London Quarter- 
ly—is a more than usually readable number of 
the venerable review. The articles are a gos- 
sipy paper on Hatfield House, the stately seat 
of the Cecils, the residence of the present Mar- 
quis of Salisbury. This paper is followed by a 
genial review of Forster’s Life of Swift, which 
the reviewerapproves, though he does not think 
that Swift can be washed altogether white. 
The other articles are on the ‘“‘ Armed Peace of 
Europe,’ ‘‘ Wordsworth and Gray,’’ “‘ Modern 
Methods in Navigation and Nautical Astrono- 
my,’’ the ‘‘ Life and Writings of Sainte-Beuve,” 
“The Norman Kingdom in Sicily,” ‘‘ Parliament 
and the Public Moneys,”’ and ‘“ Merchant Ship- 
ping and Further Legislation.’’ As for old 
Ebony, there is nothing to be said about it but 
that it maintains its character. It lost a most 
valuable contributor when Charles Lever died ; 
but it has recently gained one of a more 
scholarly character, who has as fluent a style for 
discursive writing, in our countryman, William 
W. Story, whose contributions entitled “In a 
Studio”’ have been among the most attractive 
papers that Blackwood has given its readers. 


....Mr. Johm Fiske has collected a number 
of essays under the title of The Unseen World 
(James R. Osgood & Co.). The first two 
essays, from which the volume takes its name, 
were lately published in The Atlantic, and are 
mainly a review of the “ Unseen Universe,” by 
Messrs. Tait & Stewart. Mr. Fiske combats, 
among other thinks, Helmholtz’s notion, adopt- 
ed by the author of ‘‘The Unseen Universe,” 
that the present system must come to a dead 
stand-still. One of his arguments, at least, is 
doubtful. Mr. Fiske says that, if we sup- 
pose the Ether finite, then the heat and 
light pouring off into space would on arriving 
at the frontier of the ether be reflected back 
into the system. This statement overlooks the 
fact that the ether is assumed to tend toward 
further expansion. In that case, if the 
ether be finite, it can only be because this elas- 
ticity is satisfied and the ether is elastic no 
longer. Rays arriving in such a medium would 
not be reflected, but would perish. Mr. Fiske 
also makes an excellent argument against 
materialism, saying that ‘‘modern discovery, 
so far from bridging over the chasm between 
mind and matter, tends rather to exhibit the 
distinction between them as absolute.”’ This 
is very good; but how Mr. Fiske would recon- 
cile this statement with his formula that eyo- 
lution is only a case of the redistribution of 
matter and motion is more than we can tell. 
Either the formula does not hold for mind, in 
which case the dreaded dualism of mind and 
matter is not overcome, or the above statement 
is untenable. Mr. Fiske’s attempts at biblical 
criticism in the essays on the ‘Jesus of His- 
tory’’ and the “Christ of Dogma” are not 
lamentable, but daughable. He would have us 
believe that the ‘‘ scholar’ and the ‘‘ educated 
man’ are well assured of the truth of his as- 
sumptions ; but in truth the ‘scholar’ knows 
only too well how uncertain biblical criticism 
is, and most of all how doubtful is every one 
of the points which Mr. Fiske assumes with a 
dogmatic faith that would certainly remove 
mountains. 


p-.--The second volume of the Life of William, 
Earl of Shelburne, afterward First Marquess of 
Lansdowne, by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co.,is an extremely 
interesting one for Amefican readers and 
peculiarly appropriate for our Centennial year, 
as the events it relates occurred in 1776, and it 
gives a vivid account of the effect produced in 
England by the Boston Tea-party. It is rather 
startling to read now the invectives which were 
heaped upon the heads of our Revolutionary 
sires, whom we hold in such reverence that it is 
difficult to believe any different opinion was 
ever held of them. But among the contem- 
porary evidences of the state of British feeling 
toward the American colonies at that time we 
have an extract from the invective of Wedder- 
burne, in Parliament, against Franklin, who 
said: ‘“‘Amidst these tranquil events here isa 
man who, with the utmost insensibility of re- 
morse, stands up and avows himself the author 
of all. Ican compare him only to ‘Zanga’ in 
Dr. Young’s tragedy of ‘ Revenge’: 
——" ‘Know, then, twas I. 


I forged the letter—I disposed the picture, 
T hated—I despised—and I destroy.’ 





I ask my lords whether the revengeful tem- 
per attributed to the bloody African is sur- 
passed by the coolness and apathy of the wily 
American.’”” My lords in those days fully 
agreed with the orator; but in these days, if 
they were appealed to in the same kind of lan- 
guage, they would laugh in the orator’s face. 
‘The wily American’’ has steadily grown in 
the world’s favor gince then, while his defamer 
has sunk into utter obscurity. 


....A number of new religious publications 
call for just a word of mention. For quarters 
2and 4o0f the International Lessons for this 
year Robert Carter & Brothers have brought 
out new editions of Dr. Jacobus’s Notes on the 
Acts of the Apostles and Dr. J. R. Macduff’s Foot- 
steps of St. Paul, and have issued The Story of 
the Apostles; or, The Acts Explained to Children, 
a new book by the author of ‘‘The Peep of 
Day.’’ Juveniles from the same house are He- 
brew Heroes, by A. L. O. E., Christie’s Old Organ; 
or, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” and Little Jack’s Four 
Lessons (a new edition). The Carters also have 
issued another edition of Dr. Macduff’s Wells of 
Baca, poems of consolation by him. Easter 
Lilies, from Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., isa 
prettily-produced and well-chosen collection of 
Easter poems, by old and new authors. The 
Randolphs coutinue their series of Bittle drab 
religious pamphlets with The Two Prodigals, ser- 
mons by Dr. M. R. Vincent, of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Covenant, in this city, and Hints 
on Bible-marking, by Mrs. Stephen Menzies. 
This last Mr. Moody, himself a great Bible- 
marker, enriches with an introductory note. 
The Putnams continue their reissue of 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham’s works with his Stories 
of the Patriarchs, The book is prettily and 
cheaply produced. Itis much better reading 
for children than Mr. Frothingham’s “Stories 
from the Lips of the Teacher.’’ Free Religion- 
ists get along better with the Old Testament 
than with the New. 


....Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have 
published in two handsome volumes C. Kegan 
Paul’s William Godwin: His Friends and Con- 
temporaries, which will be welcomed by literary 
students, atleast ; for, though the subject of the 
work is comparatively unknown to the present 
generation of readers, he was one of the most 
conspicuous characters in the literary and polit- 
ical circles of British society in the early part of 
this century. He was the author of two works, 
which were famous in his lifetime, but wich are 
little read now—“‘ Political Justice ’’ and ‘‘ Caleb 
Williams.’’ Besides his personal claims to dis- 
tinction, he was the husband of Mary Wollstone- 
craft and father of Mrs. Shelley, the second 
wife of Percy Bysshe Shelley. His intimacy 
with the prominent literary celebrities and po- 
litical reformers of his day give a special inter- 
est to his correspondence ; but he was so uni- 
formly unfortunate in his undertakings, 
his business disasters and domestic dis- 
comforts were so great, that reading his 
life—given so fully and conscientiously as it 
is by Mr. Paul—has a very depressing 
and disheartening influence. Notwithstand- 
ing the many interesting bits of personal his- 
tory contained in these volumes, they are un- 
profitable and unpleasant reading; for little 
good can be gained from reading the story of 
an earnest and honest man’s career which was 
unhappy at the beginning, sad in its continu- 
ance, and melancholy in its close. 








....Admirable in every way—these four 
words in themselves would form a sufficiently 
complete and accurate review of Mr. J. A. 
Doyle’s History of the United Stétes (Henry Holt 
& Co). The volume takes its place as the sixth 
in the series of historical books for schools now 
being issued in England under the editorship of 
Dr. Edward A. Freeman, the candid and pro- 
found historian. Dr. Freeman, however, ap- 
preciates the needs of young students in schools, 
as well as of old scholars in their libraries ; and 
so do the writers who have prepared this series 
under his eye. Mr. Doyle the author of the 
present volume, has performed a difficult task 
well. Some things, perhaps, an American 
might have written differently—James Redpath 
or Dr. R. L. Dabney certainly would have so 
done; but none can dispute the fairness and 
accuracy of Mr. Doyle’s statements. In some 
respects the book is better than if it had been 
written here. The sheets have passed under 
the eye of Prof. Francis A. Walker, of Yale, 
who has corrected them in some minor points 
and has added four admirable maps, one show- 
ing our accessions of territory and the others 
illustrating the distribution of population in 
1790, 1830, and 1870. 


.... Little, Brown & Co. have published the 
first volume of their promised new edition of 
George Bancroft’s History of the United States of 
America. The edition is entitled the ‘‘Centen- 
ary,’’ and will be comprised within six volumes, 
instead of ten. This first volume contains, sub- 
stantially, the first two of the octavo edition. 
Its shape is very convenient, its typography 
clear and attractive (by John Wilson & Son), 
and its binding simple but elegant. In the text 
comparatively few changes are made. Mr. Ban- 
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| croft -has made use, however, of the siftings of 
the new materials which have come to him for 
forty years. Nothing that has been submitted 
has been thrown away without examination. A 
few statements have been modified. Thus the 
John Smith story is somewhat shorn. Certain 
changes in the way of addition have also been 
made. Nothing will be easier than for our citi- 
zens, this centennial year, to put Bancroft on 
their shelves in this new and perfected shape. 
The volumes will appear monthly, and can thus 
be bought without apparent tax on the purse. 


....To the Hon. David A. Wells occurred the 
‘happy thought” to make a story the medium 
of communicating instruction on the subject of 
finance ; and Robinson Crusoe’s Money ( Harper 
& Brothers ) js the result. In the form of a 
swiftly-moving and quite readable little fiction 
Mr. Wells contrives to inculcate many of those 
fundamental financial principles of which he is 
a well-known exponent; and the sugar-coated 
pill slips down smoothly enough. In political 
economy Harriet Martineau and Mrs. Fawcett 
have done the same thing before him, and we 
like Mrs. Fawcett’s tales rather better than this 
one of Mr. Wells’s. [t as an effective argument, 
though, and would do good service if widely 
circulated as a campaign document. The ac- 
companying pictures by Nast are, for the most 
part, pretty poor. One by Reinhart, in which 
Gen. Butler figures, is very good. 


very excellent number of that always sedate 
and learned journal ; but the special article in it 
which is entitled to consideration is that by 
Mr. Mahaffy on the ‘‘ Humanity of the Greeks,”’ 
which not only exhibits a profound knowledge 
of the history of Greece, but a rare insight into 
the depths of human character. Mr. Mahaffy 
places the Greeks at the head of all civilized 
people and gives them credit for many virtues 
which have generally been supposed to be the 
result of Christian teachings. He not only 
estimates the Greeks as first in the arts and 
in philosophy, but as first also in morals. 


....Prof. R. B. Welch, D.D., of Union Col- 
lege, is the author of Faith and Modern Thought 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Despite the rather 
threadbare title, the work is well worth read- 
ing by both sides. The author dwells with 
especial force on the mistiness and contradic- 
tory character of scientific metaphysics. We 
hope that such discussions as these will finally 
make it clear to the dullest experimentalist. 
that physics rest on metaphysics, and that 
these metaphysical questions are not settled by 
ignoring them. 


....A very able lecture on The Philosophy of 
Art, by Prof. George 8. Morris, of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, has been reprinted in pam- 
phlet form the January number of The 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy. The lecture 
was originaliy delivered before a university 
class, using Taine’s ‘‘Philosophy of Art in 
Italy’ as a text-book. Prof. Morris is once 
more shown to be one of the ablest of our 
younger college professors. 


.... The Hon. 8. 8. Cox, of this city, is a Dem- 
ocratic politician of a quick and active mind, 
a mercurial temperament, and a keen love of 
fun. His ‘Legislative Humors”’ articles, in 
Harper’s Magazine, now reappear, with revisions 
and additions, in a —— volume. The 
book is a pleasant addition to the library of 
American humor. The design on the cover 
displays a radiant sun sinking beneath the glit- 
tering western wave. 


....The series entitled ‘(Sunday Echoes in 
Week-Day Hours,’’ by Mrs. Carey Brock, an 
English author, has been received in England 
with marked favor. It has comprised stories. 
not precisely allegorical, illustrating the col- 
lects, the catechism, the experiences of scriptur- 
al characters, etc. A new volume, A Tale Mlus- 
trative «* the Parables, has been issued by E. P. 
Dutton « Co. The book is quietly and pleas- 
antly written and is good reading for the 
young. 


....We wonder if all our readers know how 
rich a treasure-house of imagination and fancy 
is Hawthorne’s American Note-Books. To us it 
is, if not his greatest, at least his most precious 
work ; and surely never did great author leave 
a more delightful legacy of unset jewels. The 
two volumes are now out in James R. Osgood 
& Co.’s pretty new edition of the works of the 
romancer. 


....Introduced by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health and published by James 
Campbell, of Boston, comes the American edi- 
tion of a valuable literary work on Filth Dis- 
eases and their Prevention, by Dr. John Simon. 
It discusses the question of drainage, infection 
from uncleanliness, etc., in a plain and prac- 
tical way, and deserves a wide circulation this 
summer. 


.“Principia Latina”? books have had a pretty 





....The indefatigable Dr. William Smith’s 


general and a deserved success in American, . 
schools, and a “French Principfé,”’ on Dr. , 
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Smith’s method, has also been received with 
favor. The Harpers now issue Part II of the 
latter and Part I of a German Principia, con- 
structed on the same excellent plan. 


_...E. P. Dutton & Co. have published an 
American edition of the Rey. George M., 
Straffen’s ‘‘Hulsean Lectures” for 1874, 
on Sin as set forth in Holy Scripture. The dis- 
courses are brief and fairly good. The text is 
simple and the notes almost pretentiously 
learned. 


..In their new and revised edition of Al- 
bert Barnes’s commentaries the Harpers have 
issued Notes on James, Peter, John, and Jude. No 
American commentaries haye ever been so pop- 
ular or 80 useful as these, and it will be long 
before they are supplanted in the public heart. 





...-The March Art Journal (D. Appleton & 
Co.) is more elegant and valuable than usual, 
even, and devotes more space and more pic- 
tures to American subjects. The illustrated 
article on New York porches is excellent. 





NOTES. 


The three periodicals of Boston American 
Tract Society—The Christid® Banner, The Child 
at Home, and Apples of Gold—are better than 
ever this year. 





Napoleon asked himself questions, wrote the 
answers on paper, and then tore them up. If 
anybody wants to become a Napoleon, let him 
get a package of “ Napoleon Slips ” from Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, and jot down his 
thoughts and conclusions. 


The second thousand of Mr. R. Watson 
Gilder’s volume of poems, ‘The New Day,” 
is now selling. The book has been received 
with unusual favor by American critics, and its 
reception by the best English literary journals 
has been no less cordial. A poet’s first vol- 
ume seldom deserves and gets more praise 
than this of Mr. Gilder’s. 


Mr. Arthur Gilman is about to bring outa 
new edition (the tenth) of his “‘ First Steps in 
English Literature,’’ to which he contributes a 
new preface. Speaking of the utility of small 
text-books, he makes this apt and sensible 
quotation from President Chadbourne, of Wil- 
liams ; 

‘‘Small text-books, containing only the essen- 
tials of the subjects treated of, only those parts 
that have life in them, that cannot be eliminat- 
ed without leaving the subjects imperfect, are 
rare. It takes a brave man, and one merciless 
toward himself, to make a small, simple, but 


thorough text-book. Such books we must have, 
if we use text-books at all.’’ 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Scribner for April has perhaps the most varied 
and entertaining Table of Contents ever seen in a 
single number of a Monthly. 

From the opening article on Yale College, with its 
Illustrations, to the last page of Bric-a-Brac, with 
“The Old Scissors’ Soliloquy,”’ the Ho1rse-Car 
Poetry, andthe “Song of the Horse-Car Con- 
ductor,’’ there is not a dull page. 

A few brief papers may be ti das of sp 
interest, namely: A revised translation of the 
“Dies Ire,’’ by General Dix; ‘“‘Springs,”’ by 
John Burroughs; “Cuba without War”; “Is 
there a Subterranean Outlet to the Upper 
Lakes?” “The History of a Critic’; ‘The 
Astor Family in New York”; “Poe, Irv- 
ing, Hawthorne’’; “Clarence Cook’s Fourth 
Paper on House-Farnishing’’; ‘Re-con- 
struction of National Morality’’; ‘‘Centen- 
nial Cookery”; “Suggestions for Planting 
Small Places.”’ Besides the two Serial Stories by 
Hale and Harte, there are shorter Stories and 
Poems, etc., ete. 


In the Editorial Departments, as the English Critics 
say, “ there is given a mass of interesting and instructive 
reading, such as can be found in no other magazine.” 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
“AMERICA’S BIRTHDAY PARTY.” 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
‘The Poor Boy's Astor House.” 
By Cares L. BRAcB. 
“Talks with Girls, No. II.”: 
‘‘ CHEERY PEeoPLe.”’ By H. H. 


“SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


“What they say about St. Nicholas in 
England.” 


SEE ST. NICHOLAS FOR APRIL. 


Now ready and for saf@ by all Booksellers 
and Newsdealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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HER DEAREST FOE. 


By Mrs. Alexander, Author of “The Wooing 0O’t.” 
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“Dr. Washburn is widely known as one of the 
ablest as well as most ijberal clergymen in the 
eopal Church, and his utterances are cordially wel- 
€0) bya multitude of friends in other commun- 
fons.” 


T. WHITTAKER, Publisher, 
: 3 BIBLE HOUSE, New York. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 
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FOR APRIL 
NOW READY. 
GEN. GEO. A. OUSTER’S 
Reminiscences of the Late War 


are continued in this number. 


These articles, it is believed, will be second only to 
“Gen. Sherman’s Memoirs” as vivid pictures of 
Army life and startling adventure. 





CONTENTS. 

Is Nature Inconsistent? By Prof. Burt G. Wild- 
er, M. D. 

War Memoirs. FRoM WEST POINT TO THE BAT- 
TLE-FIELD. By Gen. G. A. Custer. 

Leve Confirmed by Reasen. A SONNET. By 
John G. Saxe. 

Madcap Violet. By William Black, Author of “ A 
Princess of Thule,” etc. 

Provencal Song. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

Fate’s Choice. By C. B. Lewis. 

In the Shadow, By Jabob A. Hoekstra, 

The Inconvenience of Being Named Smith. By 
Colonel Nicholas Smith. 

Reuben Dale. By Miss Annie T. Howells. 

Homes of the American Aborigines. 

To My Daughter. From Victor Hugo. 

American Pronunciation of English. By Rich- 
ard Grant White. 

Mr. Beaman’s Mistake. AN 
Story. By Emma B. Cobb. 
Souvenirs of a Man of Letters. By J. H. Siddons. 

A Spring Evening. By F. W. Bourdillon. 

A Final Word on Emerson. By John Burroughs. 

To Mr. Editor. By E. T. Mason. 

The King of Poland and Mme, Geoffrin. By 
Henry James, Jr. 

The Bonanza Mines of Nevada. By Lawrence 
Barrett. 

Drift-Wooed. By Philip Quilibet. 

Scientific Miscellany. 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS SUN, 
the leading INDEPENDENT REFORM WEEKLY 
political mewaganes in the United States; the special 
advocate of the interests of Labor, as against Com- 
al-tender Paper Money, as against 
x oané Lag) mn Fallacy ; ane ;-s 
terchangeable Currenc ond. as agains’ e Hig 
erest Bond. ne eUN has a corps of able 
ents, among the clearest and most pro- 
found thinkers of the country. Miscellany of the 
choicest selection, adapted to all classes of readers. 
Terms, $1.75 per year, pomeuse. Sample copies sent 
free on application. Addres 

Indianapoli« Sun Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JUS If you have any ragged. dirty, 








K e torn, mutilated, almost worth- 
less “ scrip” notes or Lr which no one cares —_, 
don’t eo tt 


itshell, 350 pp 
30c.. Nasby on S ..Seg 
Belle, 30c.; Pocket Album, 2 cards, 
rent ie. 2 oF Cards, only Te.; ‘photos graphs, 

tor $1; Superb full gilt Phesn Al- 


bums, 25, , $3, an t Auto. Al- 
aaa, « ee ee, , te. '$1, $1.5 30. Bast ton P Pens only a 


?0c.; Life o a Wanbinatn 


r $1, 50 styles. 
egant 
size 13x18. elt Girls--any name you wish— 
a igious, and other subjects. only lic. each, 
nd for our catalogue. Deal only witha 
. Sendon your dirty money (not coun- 
terfeit) and send for gnything you want to HUNTER 
& CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
EE eee 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
The Best Musical Works Published are 


SAINT CECILIA, 


acollection of Anthems, Motettes, Chorals, Hymns, 
Solos, etc., from the works of the best ancient and 
modern composers for Church Service, Choral Soci- 
eties, etc,, compiled by 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH 
Large octavo. Cloth, $1.50; Boards, #1.25 


ART OF SINGING, 


BY F. SIEBER. 


A compact but exhaustive treatise of every branch of 
the vocal art. is ee translated from the orig- 
inal German by Seeger, has been for some 
years past the RR text-book and acknowled om 
authority in Europe in all matters relating to the 
giene and formation of the voice and musical eneen- 
—_ Its poquiety with the best teachers is extend- 
daily and every vocalist should possess a copy. 
ice, in cloth, $1 Y aes 


Plaidy’s Technical Studies for 
the Piano. 


A beautiful new electrotype edition of this standard 
work, unrivaled in typographical appearance, cor- 
rectuess, an and cheapness, the price being about one-half 
by asked for any other edition. Cloth, #2; Boards, 


WM. A. POND & C€0., 


547 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BIGLOW & MAIN 


For Sunday Schools: 


AND 
| 9 r | 1 A GREAT FAVORITE 
wherever adopted. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cts. ; $30 per 100 copies. 


For Primary Classes and Homes: 
_—= A beautiful collection of popular 


Songs for Little Children, compiled 
OR from the best sources, by 

LITTLE Mrs, Crafts and Miss Merrill. 

d be in every home and 


Shoul 
FOLKS school for little ones in the land. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cts. ; $30 per 100 copies. 

















A collection or entirely 
new Songs, by 
LOWRY and DOANE, 
has already become 





OE” Either book sent by mail, in paper cover, on 
receipt of twenty-five cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


16 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


COSPEL SONCS 
By P. P. BLISS. 


For Sunday-schools, pen ncotinss, and Devotion- 
s 





This unrivaled collection contains Hold the Fort, 
Tis Bone, A Almost Persuaded, Ninety and 

Nine, More to Follow, be an Armor-bearer, toge ther 
with all of Mr. Bliss’s late and popular melodies. 
o_o #30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. For sale at 
ll bookstores, or can be procered of the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE 
‘Moody and Sankey Song-Book 
4 now used everywhere. Every family should have 
Price, in oe wu 100 copies; by mail, 35 
eK CHURCH 
THE CHOICE, BY ‘caueademee "AND 
CasE. 


A wide-awake book for wide-awake teachers. 
Pp a novel — course and a grand col- 
sieweers anaes and is he ical au Me uesful ccnventings 
success 
book in_t the 0 a dozen; by mail, 75 
cents Pu aot 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A's £'0., ¢ Cincinnati, 0. 


“for SINGING-SCHOOLS 
°F and CONCERTS 
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ADAM GEIBELS| 


COMPOSITIONS. 


The numbers in front indicate their dificulty. No. 1, 


very easy. No. 4, moderately dificult. 


3. Geod-Night, My Leve, for Sop. and Alto,...8 50 
4. To the Moon (Der Mond), Song for Tenor or 


Sop....... cpubhk eieeebabebehriaeensstneoesennsnne® 5 
3. Sweet Love, Good-Night (Sisses Liebeben, 
Gute Nacht), Song for Alto or Bar............ 40 
4. The Pine Tree (Der Fichtenbaum), Song 
Sor Bass OF MMO. ..cccccsccccessogedes ecosep scoo 
3. Sleep, Darling, Sleep (Serenade) Tenor or 
BOP. .0cccvcccccccccdccoccccencocesecessocccecsess 40 
2. Love's Farewell, Ballad, (for Mez. Sop.).. 35 
2. Kittie Dean, Song and Chorus.... .......... . & 
2. Dearest Mine,“ “ OD Wabtbcndeneedid 35 
1. Our Darling’s Last Good-Night, Song and 
CROPPER, .cccc-cscccercscecctvccccsccccescccsepes 35 
I, Hark! [ hear Sweet Voices rises Song 
and Chorus........ inethicepsheunniannsessaah> os 30 
2. Sweet Nannie, Humorous 8c ng... deecscnse - & 
4. The Lord is my Sbepherd (Anthons for 
Quartet with Alto Solo) ... ce. .ecceceeeeees -1580 
8. Softly now the Light of Day (Quartet for 
POVORIUNE TONWIOOD gon. skevecvccessscasasescannse 50 


3. Ten Original Hymns (for Church Service).. 25 
1. Hark! I hear the Angels calling (Sunday- 

WEROOE EEG TAW sinis 060ns:s00k0s conswacsasscesborvens 02 
1. Holy Father, We adore Thee (Sunday- 


POO RUININD: .. cactwataass.beeserenesctocecne 02 
1. Marching On (Sunday-school Hymn)., 02 
3. Evening Sells, for Piano Solo (INustrated), 

WR MENDES.) cccd tn th cccscsicsiticdeatt 40 
3. Of Thee I always Think (Reverie Roman- 

thquad, FOr TAGE «0asay sho 000050. 5hGe tb dubeSs coe 50 
1. Hark! I hear Sweet Voices Calling, as 

Trio for 3 Female Voices,............--+++006 i 





He exhibits a high order of talent; his music is 
full of feeling and comes straight from the heart, 
and, therefore, goes to the heart.—Christian at Work, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Geibel, who is blind, shows real genius in his 
music and it abounds in melodic sweetness. The 
harmonies are graceful and smooth and seldom 
commonplace.—Christian Union. 

His music is remarkably well composed, and shows 
learning, as well as talent.—Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 

There isa charm of movement and vein of tender- 
ness and sentiment running through Mr. Geibel’s 
music, that captivate at once.—Daily Free Press, Eas- 
ton, Pa. 

Mr. Geibel is one of the most remarkable of our 
young composers. His exquisite Duet, “Good Night, 
my Love,” is having a large and well-deserved sale.— 
City Item, Philadel phia. 

The songs of Adam Geibel have won a well-de- 
served popularity and no lover of good vocal mufic 
should fail to secure them. His “* Hark! I Hear Sweet 
Voices’ isa beautiful song and chorus in the popu- 
lar style.—American Booksellers’ Guide. 

Mr. Geibel is a composer of whom Philadelphia may 
well be proud. Though yet young in years, he has 
gained for himself a most enviable name in musical 
circles. His * Pine Tree,’ for Alto or Bass, is a mag- 
nificent composition in the classical style, and “ Kittie 
Dean,” song and chorus, is an exquisite song for the 
popular taste.—Saturday Evening Mirror. 

We have been the recipient of a copy of ‘* Ten Orig- 
inul Hymns for Church Service, by Adam Geibel. 
Philadelphia: Louis Meyer, Publisher.” Lf this book 
had been titled ** Original Music ” for ten hymns, it 
would give a more correct idea of its contents. The 
ten hymns are old standard ones that are sung in every 
English-speaking land; but the music to which they 
are set is now given to the public for the first time, 
and we must say that for melody, correctness, and 
sublimity they exceed any ten hymns that have ever 
been put together. The modulations in some are 
really exquisite, the harmonization in all very fine, 
and they are within the reach of ordinary church 
choirs or congregations. They may be procured of 
the publisher, Louis Meyer, 1413 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, for 50 cents. They should find a place 
in every church and if they meet with their deserts 
they will.—St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LOUIS MEYER, 


1413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of marked price. 





EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a Daughter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for Circulars of the two great 
Western Institutions—The Young Ladies’ Atheneum 
(a University for Young Ladies)and The Illinois Con- 
servatory of Music (the | — oe College). Un- 
surpassed in Aner. Add 

Ww. » SANDERS, Superintendent 
JACKSONVILLE, LLL. 
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END 1N TUTE, “Family school for 
Wr Ames 


New Sante Cone: Send fer droala ) 4 
AGENTS WANTED. 


SANITARY. CORSET, 


WITH SareT-SUPscage ond Suu 
ADJUSTING PA 
secures health and anantost of body, 
grace and beauty of form. 
Three welciant. in one. Approved 


by all physician 
, fra . Samples, any size, 
by sor ie solos: $1.50; London 
cord, $1 15. Address 
WARNER BROS, 
763 Broadway, New York. 


INDUCEMENTS. 


THE GRAPHIC Steel Plate Repro- 
ductions of the most famous 
FOR Works of Art. Most elegant Or- 
naments for Every Home. Sub- 
jects to please Every Taste. The 
most remunerative field -for 
Agents ever offered. Send 3-cent 


AGENTS. 
nm | stamp for erticaiass, Complete 


Hiustra — pe im cents. 
THEGRAPHIC CO. Mone ‘Yor«. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


EENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tre U.S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 
lished. It contains a full account of the approuch- 
in rand Centennial Exhibition. 

UTION,—Old, Incomplete, and Unreliable works 
yeh circulated. See that the book you buy con- 
a 442 Fine Engravings and 925 pages. 

Send for circulars and extra terms to agents. Ad- 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Oo., Philadelphia, Pa., 
or Chicago, Ill. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 


UR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 


AGraphic History ofthe Heroic Epoch of American 
Border Lite; its thrilling omnnggg: of Red and White 
foes; Exciting Adventures Rg oe Forays, 
Scouts, Pioneer Women and ndian War-paths 
Camp Life and Sports. A book for ‘old and “ Not 
a dull page. No competition. Enormous sale 
wanted everywhere. Circulars free. 
McCURDY & CO., 26 8. Seventh St., PhiladelphiT, Pa. 


Accel CENTENNIAL 


UNIVERSAL H 
to the close of the first 100 years IS T ORY In- 
ependence, including an account of the coming 
rand Centennial Exhibition. ee rav- 
ings, low price quick § k sales. Extra terms. Send for 
Cireular. P. W. ZIEGLER & CO.,518 Arch St., Phil- 
adelphia, fs; 5 OF Sit 5S. , Clark Bt, Chicago, Ill. Ill. 


erercme ae 150,000 articles, 3,000 


ZELL’S engravings, and 18 splen- 


MOCLOPEDIAY tion of universe: know 


BOOK of universal knowl. 
Hew Revised Edition, § 208m the lapeuage. Now 
AGENTS WANTED. 


in course of publication. 














THE BEST 























SPECIMEN, with . map, 
§ sent for 20 cents. 
___BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS for the best-selling 
Prize Packages in the world. It 
contains HA sheets Paper, 15 


Envelopes, Golden Pen, Penholder, Peneil, Fatent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of err g Sianlg 
ages, with ele cent prize, postpaid, 25 cents; pack- 
ages for one lar. This package has been exam- 
ined by the publishers of THE INDEPENDENT and 
found as represented—worth the money. Watches 
given away to all agents. Circulars free. 


BRIDE & CO., 759 Broadway, N.Y. 
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lars. ¢. F. nF. Wingshe BGo, 
FOR 


they claim. 
Sun N. ¥.Jan.19, thf 
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AGENTS WANTED FOR THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES OF 
MOODY EDITION CONDENSED 


AND LLLU CENTS. COMPLETE. 
SA NKEY This i ~ aeeanaes and best thing 
*out. Don’t sell any till —_ see this. 
Large discount to agents. ddre: 
MUTUAL PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Conn. 





AN AGENT can now secure the finest outfit, the 
most attractive Lllustrated Papers (sixteen), the most 
Artistic Chromos ever offered (six), and a ‘exclusive 
control of a County for canvassing and per, 9) re- 
newais, by yrry ia rg eines 


BL x 
FRANK aESLIE'S OU ijeHine | House, 


STREET, 
.00 p> r day to Agents to sell my new Patent 
= “Cooking Machine.”’ Used upon any stove. 
~~nd on net a, Aadress. with 3-cent 


YE OO stamp, ss T. S. PAGE, Toledo, Ohio. 
ES WE WANT an agent in every town. 


Easy 
work at home. Write now and we will 
m | MPSUO 
YES 


start pe $8 a day suretoall. SI 
& SMIT H, “ Cortlandt Street, N Y. 
WANT TED! 8 peddling from house to 
house. tighty dollars a month, hotel and traveling 
expenses paid. Address KOBB & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


rdayat home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20 ke Free. STINSON & Co.. Portland. Me, 
CAU «‘1ON—NOTICE.—The GENUINE EDITION, 


liv AND wey OF 


NCSTONE 


fladudins i “ LAST JOURNALS ”’) unfolds vividly 
his 30 Years’ stran © ody nig te uri- 

Raed bal nateplncely Bebniy key 

cou) b s absolutely oon y , com 

wore tre Hence it sells. Just think, 120 000 fiver? 

weeks! fo success Would astonis Me 











Men to travel and sell our 
goods to DEALERS, No 











ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the 
City of New York, Fifteenth Street and Livingston 
Place, holds two sessions annually, commencing Oct. 
5th and February ith. Also holds a regular night 
session of four months. Publishes The Medical Ec- 
lectic, 48 pp., $1.50 a year. Spaceman coptes furnished 
free. Address ROBERT S. NEWTON, -» No.1 Liv- 
ingston Place, New York City. 





FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI. 
TUTE for Ladies and Gentiqqen. $194 per year for 
board, with common English. T srepese for college, 
for business, or for life. Fifteen t teachers. Six courses 
or study. 22d year begins Sept. 2d. Christian, but pot 
sectarian. JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. 


All Having Children te Educate or Booed! 
Taxes Haat Sad prod in iE the = “American Bde 
al Mont 

cat a OS OHERMERHORN & CO..14 Bond ot, N. Y. 





HU BBARD BROS.,Pubs.,72 Sansom St. ,Phil.,Pa. 


OW YOU CAN MAKE MONEY. Something New. 
Sample Free. 
Address ENTERPRISE CO., Palatine, Il. 


BOOK AGEN TS* Send for circulars of ournew 


book. Don’t en e till you 
have seen them. A.D.Worthington & Co.,Hartford,Ct. 


WANT AGENTS wo sell Jenery ¢ and Watches. 
rox stamp for catal for sample. 
P. RICHARDS & qo Maine. 




















BETHANY ACADEMY, a peer os my o> for 
Board and Tuition ie Address 
Boys. Bo: an Ng te ro 


$350 A BOnte in the 2. yp Rd 
<== De mats KERY & CO., Terme and OUTEIT 
ying on ashington St., Boston, Mass. @ 





~ Winchester Institute, Cenn. 


WM. LOUIS WOODR 
For both sexes 
Fits Boys for College, JAMES COWLES, Prin. 





free. Address J. BRONSON. Detroit, Mich, 
$ A WEEK on ee Old and nd Youhe. Male an: 
Female, in 
ANTED to canvass for 72 styles of 
Caran saeormation free. Address H. D. 
12: a day at home. its wanted. Outfitand 
terms free. TRU CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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The Invependent, : 


LECTURES ON ON PREACHIN G. 


(DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF NEW HAVEN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.] 


BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
Lecture IX. 

THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

It is alleged by many that we, who have 
no formal liturgy, exalt the sermon at the 
expense of the worship. But preaching and 
hearing from the Word of God, when they 
are engaged in out of love to Christ and 
with a desire to honor him, are as really 
worship as praise and prayer. They are not 
generically different, and the fact that the 
sermon and the servive act and react upon 
each other is ample vindication for includ- 
ing the conduct of public worship in a 
series of addresses on the preaching of the 
Word. 

It will not be expected, however, that I 
should attempt to balance the advantages 
and disadvantages of the different forms 
adopted by different churches. The essen- 
tial things in all worship are that it be spir- 
itual and sincere, and if we condemn some 
for exalting certain accessories into indis- 
pensable elements of religious service, we 
must beware of insisting on the absence of 
these, as if that were absolutely necessary. 
If we make an idol of our plain Puritan 
service, it will be a snare to us just as really 
as his processional pomp may be to the 
High-Church Episcopalian. 

Without dwelling upon such matters, the 
question now before us is: How shall we con- 
duct that service which is generally adopted 
among us so as to secure that it shall be 
most acceptable to God and most refreshing 
and stimulating to us and the congregation? 
Now here, underlying everything else, is 
the truth that the fountain of devotion is a 
filial heart. The ‘‘true worshiper™ is he 
who worships ‘‘the Father.” Sonship will 
attune the heart to spirituality. The prayer 
which Jesus taught his disciples begins with 
these words: ‘‘Our Father.” The “spirit 
of adoption” and ‘‘the spirit of supplica- 
tion” is one. Here is the radical ‘cure for 
dull devotion, powerless prayer, and unin- 
teresting worship. We need no splendid 
liturgy or gorgeous ritual. We need only a 
fresh baptism of the spirit of adoption. We 
need only the hearts of sons glowing with 
love for our God and Father in Christ 
Jesus. The first song of the ‘morning 
stars” was accompanied by the joyful shout- 
ing of the ‘‘sons of God,” and when the 
worshipers in our sanctuaries shall realize 
their divine relationship their praises will 
be but the undert@ne of the angelic har- 
monies. 

Bearing this in mind, let us take up each 
of the departments of the public service, 
and see what is needed to give to each its 
best expression and to get from each the 
fullest benefit. 

I begin with the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. We ought not to regard this part of 
the service as of subordinate importance or 
to enga%e in it ina ferfunctory manner. 
Let us feel that we are dealing with the 
Word of the living God, and that will pro- 
duce within us such docility of spirit and 
reverence of manner that as we read the 
people will be hushed into attentiveness, 
and will listen not as ufhto us, but as unto 
Him. The first canon here, therefore, as 
in all else, is that you be yourselves im- 
pressed with what you read. 

A few hints may be added from one’s 
own experience. Be sure that the passage 
you select is adapted for public reading. 
All Scripture is profitable, but it is not all 
equally well fitted for public perusal. Do 
not fall into the mistake of one who read 
for the sole lesson of the day the genealog- 
ical table in the third chapter of Luke, and 
by the, ever-recurring phrase ‘“‘ which was 
the son of” provoked such a state of mind 
among his hearers as was quite unsuited) for 
their uniting with him in the prayer which 
followed. Choose your lessons from your 
knowledge of the circumstances of your 
people, as well as out of regard to ‘the 
topic which you are about to treat in your 
sermon. It is well to have unity in the 
service; but the didactic ought to yield in 





| than the tetciinal to the didactic. 








Your 
pastoral visitation will help you here, for 
the acquaintance which you thence acquire 
with your people’s characters and condi- 
tions will suggest to you such portions of 
the Bible as will be helpful tothem. That 
which you fix upon with one case in view 
will eines. suit many more; and what 
you have found to be profitable to your 
own soul will always be serviceable to 
others, especially because in your reading 
of it there will be such emphasis of emo- 
tion unconsciously made by you as shall 
arrest the attention of the hearer and reveal 
to him the peculiar shade of thought which 
has so affected you. While, however, you 
give prominence to the devotional portions 
of the Word of God, do not overlook the 
doctrinal or the practical. That which has 
has been done for Episcopalians by the 
compilers oféthe Prayer Book, in their ob- 
servance or the festivals of the Christian 
year,we may and ought to do for ourselves— 
taking now a passage bearing on the in- 
carnation, and now another referring to the 
atonement; now the commandments of the 
law, and now the cepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount; now the section on regenera- 
tion from the Gospel of John, and now the 
portion about the man with the gold ring 
and the goodly apparel from the Epistle of 
James. Only we ought to have some plan. 
We should not leave our selection to be 
made on the impulse of the moment or at 
the haphazard of the morning. Our read- 
ing should be regulated by system, in such a 
way that at length they should give a full- 
orbed presentation of Christian truth. Give 
your whole attention to that which you are 
reading. Forget your sermon for the time. 
Dismiss, for the moment, all thought about 
the prayer which you are about to offer and 
seek to concentrate your soul on the passage 
that is before you. Endeavor, also, to indi- 
cate the meaning by your mode of reading. 
Good reading is good interpretation too; 
and delicate shades of significance which 
you have discovered for yourself in the 
study may be revealed by your emphasis, 
without the need of a word of explanation. 
For this purpose you ought to study the 
section carefully beforehand, if possible in 
the original; and by the help of. every ex- 
egetical appliance at your command you 
should make up your mind as to the mean- 
ing which it bears, so that you may indicate 
it perfectly to those who hear. Do not de- 
lude yourself into the belief that it is an 
easy thing to read thus. In truth, there are 
few things so hard. And it is harder than 
it otherwise might have been because 
preachers generally persist in  think- 
ing that it is so easy. Extempore 
preaching may do for some men, but extem- 
pore reading is impossible for anybody. 
Of course, it is easy to name the words cor- 
rectly; but that is not reading—that is only 
accelerated spelling. Reading is the pre- 
sentation through the voice of the thoughts 
which the sacred writer has put into words, 
and for that study is indispensable. You 
might as well expect an actor to give a 
perfect representation of a character in his 
first reading of a play as imagine that one 
can read well that which he is reading for 
the first time gnd without any previous 
study. Always prepare yourself for this 
exercise, therefore, and your reading may 


be as effective as a sermon. ’ 
But ought we to indulge in running com- 


ments? That will depend on the quali- 
fications of the minister and the character 
of his congregation. Many men have a 
talent for saying suggestive things in the 
course of their reading of Scripture which 
amounts almost to genius. This has stimu- 
lated a host of imitators; but their success 
is not encouraging@ Too often they aim at 
saying what is, striking, and end in utter- 
ing some pompous platitude or some ridic- 
ulous absurdity. In their efforts to barb 
the arrow, they only blunt it; and, under the 
guise of explaining the meaning of the 
sacred writer, they succeed in taking off 
the edge of his words. Unless, therefore, 
you have a peculiar aptitude for saying 
pithy, motto-like things, which condense a 
great deal into a very few words, you had 
better let the running comment alone. 
Perhaps, however, you may be se over 
a congregation who, from habit or edu- 
cation,are not able to command their atten- 
tion for any length of time upon a single 





this particular to the devotional, rather 


subject; and in such a case you may find it 
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profitable to abridge the length of the ser- 
mon and makea few telling remarks on the 
chapter. This, however, will require al, 
most as much study as an expository. dis- 
course. A good model for such work is 
furnished in Mr. Spurgeon’s ‘‘ Treasury 
of David”; and the commentary of 
Matthew Henry will be, also, serviceable, 
especially in those places where he says 
‘‘note here,” for after such an_ intro- 
duction you may look for some speci- 
men of sanctified wit. or some nugget of 
heavenly wisdom. The best result of such 
a practice will be that your people will be 
encouraged to bring their Bibles with them 
to the sanctuary. What the reason may be 
I cannot tell; but in America the Bible is a 
stranger in the pew, and the effect is bad. 
It disposes the preacher to take short texts; 
it discourages him from presenting a_ bib- 
lical argument or making any large induc- 
tion of passages for the purpose of leading 
to a scriptural conclusion; and it puts an 
obstacle in the way of expository preaching. 
I would favor anything which would rem- 
edy this great evil. The Bible must be in 
the pew, if it is to keep its place in the pulpit, 
In a Scottish congregation few sounds are 
more inspiring to the preacher than the rus- 
tle of the leaves of hundreds of Bibles as he 
bids his hearers turn with him to a passage 
which has an important bearing on his argu- 
ment; and the corner pressed down as he 
finishes his remarks indicates that the owner 
of the book means to study it in the leisure 
of his closet and see whether it will warrant 
his pastor’s use of it or not. Anything that 
will foster such a use of the Word of God 
in the pew or in the home will bea blessing, 
and the ministry which results in the 
formation and fostering of such a habit of 
Bible study will be a success, 


hcl 
Lecture X, 
=: TonDuctT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP: 
PRAISE AND PRAYER. 

The subject of public praise is environed 
with questions about the propriety or other- 
wise of using uninspired productions and 
organs, and concerning the employment of 
choirs to sing at stated times, apart from 
the congregation. In themselves all these 
matters are of little moment They become 
important only when they are pushed 
unduly into prominence. They are not 
worth a quarrel. Therefore, when you set- 
tle as a pastor, do not attempt rashly to alter 
any existing order of musical things. Ac- 
cept the situation and make the best of it, 
for the glory of God and the edification of 
the people. The best all round is very often 
lost by attempting to have the absolute 
best in any one department. So we must be 
content sometimes with a little less in one 
thing, that we may have harmony in all. 
“‘The life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment.” The church is more than 
music, and it is the greatest folly for either 
minister or music committee to imperil the 
welfare of souls for a mere question of 
taste. Where you have a choir whose 
members sing by themselves a chant or an 
anthem you will have practically little to 
say in the matter of selection; but, if you 
care to keep yourself en rapport with them, 
your influence will be felt even where you 
do not seem to be exerting it. And you 
ought to care to keep yourself in sympathy 
with them. A frank Christian conference 
with them and a courteous demeanor 
toward them will go a long way toward the 
attainment of the end you have in view and 
may be the means of leading some of them 
to the Lord. If we are to have choirs at 
all, then we shall only degrade and demoral- 
ize them by speaking of them as “necessary 
evils” or by countenancing the idea that 
they and ministers are ‘‘ natural enemies.” 
Be it yours to secure their affection and 
confidence, and then your power over them 
will be that of influence, rather than that of 
authority, and your advice will be sought 
with deference, where in other circum- 
stances a request would be resisted as dic- 
tation. 

In the choice of your hymns, let your se- 
lection be restricted within manageable lim 
its. The great size of our hymn-books is 
killing congregational praise, because no 
church is able to sing equally well such a 
number of tunes as is needed for the render- 
ing of the fourteen hundred hymns of which 
our popular collections consist. Mark the 
tunes ,that go well, and stick as closely to 
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them as possible; and if. you give out one 
that drags, put a beacon over it and never 


| give it out again. Thus in a comparatively 


short time you will have made, by a species 


of ‘‘natural selection,” a hymn-book for 


yourself within the hymn-book; and, with- 
out saying a syllable about it, you will de- 


: velop a wonderful enthusiasm for congrega- 
| tional singing. There is noneed of repeated 


exhortation about it. Nothing is more dis- 


_ agreeable than the efforts of a minister to 
| “whip up” the singing by the constant in- 
| terjection of interludes of insistence. 


The 
thing is largely in his own hand, and the 
less he speaks about it the better, if only he 


' wisely provides for its general enjoyment; 


for the people love to sing and they will 
always sing when they can. Read your 
hymns distinctly and appreciatively, and so 
prepare the minds of the people for turning 
the poetry into praise. Then rise and sing 
yourself. Do not give the people the idea 
that you regard the praise as only a breath- 
ing-time for you. Let no sexton or usher, 
orany one else, presume to come up into 
the pulpit with any announcement to you 


| during the praise, any more than during the 


prayer. If you have a brother with you in 
the pulpit, do not indulge in conversation 
with him while the people aresinging. You 
are a worshiper, as well as each of them, 
and example here is better than precept. 
Remember, also, that the best praise comes 
after a living and earnest sermon. There 
is nothing so overpowering to me in the 
public serviges of the Sabbath as the last 
hymn. It gathers unto itself the inspiration 
of the occasion and sends pastor and people 
forth with holiest aspirations. 

But it is time now to speak of public 
prayer—the most important, as it is the 
most difficult part of the exercise of the 
sanctuary. The prayer is the key of the 
position. It holds in itself the success or 
failure of the day. But, more even than 
the sermon, it requires preparation. It 
needs the culture of the heart. The de- 
votion of the pulpit has its roots back in 
the closet, and the habit of the life will fill 
areservoir out of which the exercises of 
the sanctuary will be supplied. Great ad- 
vantage will be derived from the perusal on 
the Lord’s Day morning of some portion of 
the Psalms or other devotional sections of 
the Word of God. Attention may be given, 
also, to the prayers of Paul and the closet 
writings of Augustine, A Kempis, Leighton, 
Tholuck, and others. With this must be 
combined, however, a consideration of the 
circumstances and necessities of our fellow- 
worshipers. On the morning of the Sab- 
| bath throw yourself back on the experi- 
ences of the week. You have been made 
acquainted with the secrets of many homes, 
and so the stream of your devotion will 
flow through them all, and sweep away 
with it every care and trial and sorrow, 
on to the ocean of God’s loving kindness. 
We must have, moreover, an unwavering 
conviction of the profit of prayer, a knowl- 
edge of the promises of God, and a sense 
of assurance that, as we build our hope of 
acceptance on the merits and mediation of 


Christ, we shall be heard. 
Now, for all these things we need a sea- 


son of uninterrupted privacy immediately 
before the public service. When Peter 
wanted to raise Tabitha, he put all the 
mourners out of the chamber, that he 
might gather himself up for his prayer 
effort; and in the same way we should 
clear the vestry or study of all officials for 
some time before the service, that we may 
brace ourselves up for the spiritual exer- 
tion which in prayer we are so soon to 
make. For prayer is exertion, as you may 
see by noting how, when he is making no 
physical effort to account for such a result, 
the big beads of perspiration stand upon 
the forehead of the earnest minister as he 
prays. Keep yourself up for it, therefore, 
Let no petty details of parish work come 
in to steal away your attention and devour 
your strength. The last ten minutes in the 
vestry should be sacredly your own. 
Without entering on the consideration of 
the various elements of which prayer con 
sists, we may lay down some general rules 
which are applicable to them all. First, 
public prayer should be common, and not 
minutely individual. The preacher should 
not obtrude his own personal experiences 
and. necessities, and ignore the general 





wants of the great congregation His 
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| prayer should not be a soliloquy, which he 
simply permits the people to overhear, or a 
highly-wrought rhapsody, in which he soars 
to such a hight that the worshiper cannot 
accompany him. He must lead the people 
to the throne of grace, and give utterance 
for them there to the desires that are yearn- 
ing to find expression in their souls. The 
most exquisite things that human tongue 
can utter will be out of place in his prayers 
if they meet nobody’s necessity. The true 
eloquence of prayer is appropriateness, and 
to have that it must. be common. 

Second, the prayers of the sanctuary should 
be petitionary, and not meditative or hortatory. 
Meditation is not prayer, though it is essen- 
tial as a preparation for it. In like man- 
ner, the sermon is the place for exhortation. 
Our prayers ought not to be ‘‘oblique dis- 
courses.” The essence of prayer is asking. 
Thanksgiving is the acknowledgment of 
answers already received; confgssion is the 
preparation for the asking of new pétitions; 
but the unloading of the heart in supplica- 
tion is the great thing which you should 
seek for yourselves and for your people in 
your approaches to the Throne of Grace. 

Third, our public prayers should be real, 
and not artificial, We should-~ ask what 
we and the people truly desire, 
rather than what we think we ought 
to desire. There is too much of man- 
nerism in the prayers of the sanctuary. 
Certain expressions. have come down to us 
by tradition from the elders, and it has be- 
come the habit to use them, until, both for 
him who utters them and the people whom 
he is leading, all meaning has gone out of 
them. We smile as the lawyer talks of his 
precedents, and we are very apt to say 
to him: ‘‘ Never mind these. Give us jus- 
tice; and, if you have no precedent, make 
one.” We complain of the architect for 
giving us to-day the Gothic of centuries 
ago. But we are often guilty of similar 
anachronisms in our prayers, and keep 
using antiquated forms of expression, un- 
til we provoke our people to say: ‘‘ Why 
repeat, parrot-like, these old figurative ex- 
pressions? Use common words, that will 
describe our real needs.” 

Fourth, our prayers should be definite and 
direct. Chalmers said of some one’s 
prayers that they were ‘‘ business-like,” 
and he could not have given them higher 
commendation. ‘‘ Before our conversion,” 
said some earnest ones, after a revival, 
‘‘we used to pray in circles; but now we 
pray in straight lines,” 

Finally, our public prayers should be in 
some parts intercessory, and not merely 
selfish. When Christ comes into the heart he 
widens it and gives it interest in and sym- 
pathy with others, Now the outlet for 
these emotions is at the Mercy Seat. The 
aged, the sick, the sorrowful; those labor- 
ing in Sunday and mission schools; our 
brethren in the Lord everywhere; the land 
we live in, with its judges, legislators, magis- 
trates, and people ; the missionary enterprise, 
at home and abroad; and all classes and con- 
ditions of men should be commended by us 
to the grace of God, in whom we believe. 
Only remember that the heart must be in 
each utterance. If that be present, other 
things will right themselves by degrees; but 
nothing will compensate for the absence of 
that. 
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SERMON BY MR. MOODY ON LOVE. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HuMAN AND Drvine 
Love.—Gop’s LOvE ror MEN CHANGE- 
LESS AND ETERNAL. 








WE have for our subject this afternoon 
‘‘Love.” Ihave often thought I wouldn’t 
have but one text. If I thought. I could 
only make the world believe that God is 
love, I would only take that text and go up 
and down the earth trying to counteract 
what Satan has been telling them—that God 
is not love. He has made the world believe 
it effectually. It would not take twenty- 
four hours to make the world come to God, 
if you could only make them believe God 
is love. If you can really make a man be- 
lieve you love him, you have won him; and 
if Icould only make people really believe 
that God loves them, what a rush we would 
see for the Kingdom of God. Oh! how 
they would rush in. But man has gota 
false idea about God, and he will not be- 
lieve that he. is a God of love... It is because 





he don’t know him. 





Now, in Paul’s farewell letter to the Cor- 
inthians—in the 13th chapter of IT Corinth- 
ians—he says: ‘‘ Finally, brethren, farewell. 
Be perfect. Be of good comfort. Be of 
one mind. Live in peace and the God of 
love (he calls him the God of lov~), and 
peace shall be with you.” Then John, ‘ho 
was better acquainted with Christ, telling 
us about the love God has for this perishing 
world, writes in this epistle, in the evening 
of his life, these words: ‘‘ Beloved, lex us 
love one another; for love is of God, and 
every one that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God, and he that loveth not know- 
eth not God, for God is love.” We built a 
church in Chicago a few years ago, and we 
were so anxious to make people believe 
that God is love that we thought if we 
could not preach it into their hearts we 
would burn it in, and so right over the pul- 
pit we had the words put in gas-jets ‘‘God 
is love,” and every night we had it there. 
A man going along there one night glanced 
in through the door and saw the text. He 
was a poor prodigal, and he passed on, and 
as he walked away he said to himself: ‘‘ God 
is love? No. God is not love. God does 
not love me. He does not love me, for I 
am a poor, miserable sinner. If God was 
love, he would love me. God is not love.” 
Yet there the text was, burning down into 
his soul. And he went on a little ways fur- 
ther, and turned around and came back, 
and went into the meeting. He didn’t hear 
what the sermon was; but the text got into 
his heart, and that is what we want. It is 
of very little account what men say, if 
God’s word only gets into the heart. And 
he stayed after the meeting was over, and I 
found him there, weeping like a child; but, 
as I unfolded the Scripture and told him 
how God had loved him from his earliest 
childhood all along, the light of the Gospel 
broke into his mind and he went away 
rejoicing. This would be the best meeting 
to-day.we have had yet if we could only 
make this audience believe that God is love. 

Now our brother who opened the meeting 
with prayer referred to the difference be- 
tween human and Divine love. That is the 
very trouble with us. We are all the time 
measuring God’s love by ours. We know 
that we love a man as long as he is worthy, 
and then we cast him off. But that is not 
Divine love. There would be no hope for 
any of us if the Lord did that. And I have 
the idea that our mothers are to blame for 
a good deal of that in their teaching during 
our childhood. They tell their children 
that the Lord loves them when they are 
good children, and when they are bad chil- 
dren the Lord does not love them. That is 
false teaching. God loves them all the 
time, just the same as you love your chil- 
dren. Suppose a mother should come in 
here with a little child; and after she has 
been here awhile the child begins to cry, 
and she says: ‘‘ Keep still.” But the child 
keeps on crying. And so she turns him 
over to the police, and says: ‘‘Take that 
child. I don’t want him.” What would you 
say of such a mother as that? Teach a 
child that God loves him only so long as he 
is good, and that when he is bad the Lord 
does not love him, and you will find that 
when he grows up, if he has a bad temper, 
he will have the idea that God hates him, 
because he thinks God don’t love him when 
he has got a bad temper; and, as he has a 
bad temper all the time, of course, God does 
not love him at all, but hates him all the 
time. Now God hates sin; but he loves the 
sinner. And there is a great difference be- 
tween the love of God and our love—all the 
difference in the world between the human 
and the Divine love. 

Now turn a moment to the 13th chapter 
of John’s Gospel, ist verse: ‘‘ Now, before 
the feast of the Passover, when Jesus knew 
his hour was come that he should depart 
out of this world unto the Father, having 
loved his own which were in the world, he 
loved them unto the end.” His love is un- 
changeable. That night he knew very well 
what was going to happen. Judas had 
gone out to betray him. He knew it. He 

had already left that little band to go out 
and sell Christ. Do you teil me Christ did 
not love Judas? That very night he said to 
him: ‘‘ Judas, what thou doest do quickly. ’ 
And when Judas, meeting him in the gar- 
den, kissed him, and he said ‘‘ Betrayest 
thou thy Master with a kiss?” was it not the 
voice of love and compassion that ought to 
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have broken Judas’s heart? He loved him 
in the very hour that he betrayed him. And 
that is what is going to make Hell so terri- 
ble—that you go there with the love of God 
beneath your feet. It is not that he don’t 
love you; but you despise his love. It is a 
terrible thing to despise love. He loved 
them unto the end. He knew very well 
that Peter was going to deny him that 
night, and curse and swear because he was 
mistaken for Jesus’s companion. He knew 
all his disciples would forsake him and 
leave him to’Suffer alone. And yet he says 
he loved them unto the end. And the 
sweetest words that fell from the lips of the 
Son of God were that night when they were 
going to leave him. Those words that fell 
from his lips that night will live forever. 
How they will live in the hearts of God’s 
people! We could not get on very well 
without the 14th of John and the 15th and 
the 16th. It was on that memorable night 
that he uttered those blessed words, and on 
that very night that he told them how much 
God loved them. It seems as if that partie- 
ular night, when he was about to be de- 
serted by all, his heart was bursting with 
love for his flock. 

Just let us look at the 16th chapter and 
the 27th verse and see what he says: ‘‘ For 
the Father himself loveth you because ye 
have loved me and believed that I came 
from God.” I don’t know but what Christ 
felt that there might be some of his disci- 
ples that would not love the Father as they 
loved him. I remember for the first few 
years after I was converted I had a good 
deal more love for Christ than for God the 
Father; whom I looked upon as the stern 
Judge, while I regarded Christ as the 
Mediator who had come between me and 
that stern Judge and had appeased his 
wrath; but when ! got a little better ac- 
quainted with my Bible those views fled. 
After I became a father, and woke up to 
the realization of what it cost God to have 
his Son die, I began to see that God was to 
be loved just as much as his Sonwas. Why, 
it took more love for God to give his Son 
to die than it would to die himself. You 
would a thousand times sooner die your- 
self in your son’s place than have him 
tuken away. If the executioner was about 
to take your son to the gallows, you would 
say: ‘‘ Let me die in his stead. Let my 
son be spared.” Oh! think of the love God 
must have had for this world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son to die for it; and 
that is what I want you to understand. 
‘‘The Father himself loveth ye because ye 
have loved me.” If aman has loved Christ, 
God will set hislove upon him. Then inthe 
17th chapter, 23d verse, in that wonderful 
prayer he made that night: ‘‘I in them and 
thou in me, that they may be perfect in 
one and that the world may know thou hast 
sent me and hast loved them as thou hast 
loved me.” God could look down from 
Heaven and see his Son fulfilling his will, 
and he said: ‘ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” But when it is 
said ‘‘God loved us as he loved his own 
Son,” it used to seem to me to be down- 
right blasphemy, until I found it was in 
the Word of God. That was the wonderful 
prayer he made on the night of his betrayal. 
Is there any love in the world like that? 
Ts there anything to be compared to the love 
of God? Well may Paul say ‘‘It passeth 
knowledge.” 

And then I can imagine some of you say- 
ing: ‘‘ Well, He loved his disciples, and he 
loves those who serve him faithfully; but 
then I have been untrue.” I may be speak- 
ing now to some backsliders. But if I am I 
want to say to every one here: ‘‘ The Lord 
loves you.” A backslider came into the in- 
quiry-room night before last, and I was try- 
ing to tell him God loved him, and he would 
hardly believe me. He thought, because he 
had not kept up his love and faithfulness to 
God and to his own vows, that God had 
stopped loving him. Now it says in John, 
ist chapter: ‘“‘ He loved them unto the end.” 
That is, his love was unchangeable; and 
you may have forgotten him and betrayed 
him and denied him, but nevertheless he 
loves you. He loves the backslider. There 
is not a man here that has wandered from 
God and betrayed him but what the Lord 
Jesus loves him and wants him to come 
back Now in this 14th chapter of Hosea 
he says: ‘‘I will heal every backslider. I 
will love them freely.” So the Lord tells 





the backsliders: ‘‘If you will only come 
back to me I will forgive you.” It was thus 
with Peter, who denied his Lord. The 
Saviour forgave him and sent him to preach 
his glorious Gospel on the day of Pentecost, 
when 3,000 were won to Christ under one 
sermon of a backslider. Don’t let a back- 
slider go out of this hall to-day with that 
hard talk about the Lord. No backslider 
can say God has left him. He may think 
so; but it is one of the Devil’s lies. The 
Lord never left a man yet. 

Just turn to the 3ist chapter of Jeremiah 
and the 3d verse. ‘‘ He hath loved us,” he 
says, ‘‘with an everlasting love.” Now 
there is the difference between human and 
divine love: the one is fleeting, the other 
is everlasting. There is no end of God’s 
love. I can imagine some of you*saying: 
“If God has loved us with an everlasting 
love, why does it say that God is angry 
with the sinner every day?” Why, dear 
friends, that very word ‘‘anger” in the 
Scriptures is one of the very strongest evi- 
dences and expressions of God’s love. 
Suppose I have got two boys, and one of 
them goes out and lies and swears and 
steals and gets drunk. If I have no love 
for him, I don’t care what he does. But 
just because I do love him it makes me 
angry to see him take that course. And it 
is because God loves the sinner that he gets 
angry with him. That very passage shows 
how strong God’s love is. Let me tell you, 
dear friends, God loves you in all your 
backslidings and wanderings. You may 
despise his love, and trample it under your 
feet, and go down to ruin; but it won’t be 
because God don’t love you. I once heard 
of a father who had a prodigal boy, and the 
boy had sent his mother down to the grave 
with a broken heart. And one evening the 
boy started out, as usual, to spend the night 
in drinking and gambling; and his old father, 
as he was leaving, said: ‘‘ My son, I want 
to ask a favor of you to-night. You have 
not spent an evening with me since your 
mother died, and now I want you to spend 
this night at home. I have been very 
lonely since your mother died. Now won't 
you gratify your old father by staying at 
home with him?” ‘‘No,” said the young 
man. ‘It is lonely here and there is noth- 
ing tointerest me, and Tam going out.” 
And the old man prayed and wept, and at 
last he said: ‘‘ My boy, you are just killing 
me, as you have killed your mother. These 
hairs are growing whiter, and you are send- 
ing me, too, to the grave.” Still the boy 
would not stay. And the old mansaid: ‘‘If 
you are determined to go to ruin, you must 
go over this old body, to-night. I cannot 
resist you. You are stronger than I. But 
if you go out. you must go over this body.” 
And he laid himself down before the door. 
And that son [and here the preacher with 
greater emphasis raised his voice] walked 
over the form of his father—trampled the 
love of his father under foot, and went out. 

And that is the way with sinners. You 
have got to trample the blood of God’s Son 
under your feet if you go down to death, to 
make light of the blood of the innocent, to 
make light of the wonderful love of God, 
to despise it. But, whether you do or not, 
he loves you still. Ican imagine some of 
you saying: Why does he not show his 
love tous? Why, how can it be any fur- 
ther shown than it is? You say so because 
you won't read his Word, and find out how 
much he loves you. If any man will take a 
concordance and run through the Scrip- 
tures with the one word love, you will find 
out how much he loves you; you will find 
out that it is all one great assurance of his 
love. He is continually trying to teach you 
this one lesson and to win you to himself 
by across of love. All the burdens he has 
placed upon the sons of men have been out 
of pure love, to bring you to himself. 
Those who do not believe that God is love 
are under the power of the Evil One. He 
has blinded you and you have been de- 
ceived with his lies. God’s dealing has 
been all love, love, love, from the fall of 
Adam to the present hour. Adam’s calam- 
ity brought down God’s love. No sooner 
did the news reach Heaven than God came 
down after Adam, with his love. That 
voice that rang through Eden was the voice 
ot love hunting after the fallen one: 
‘‘Adam, where art thou?” For all these 
thousand years that voice of love has been 
sounding down the ages. Out of his love 
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saved him out of his pity and love. 

In the 68d chapter of Isaiah and the 9th 
verse we read: ‘“‘In all their affliction he 
was afflicted, and the angel of his presence 
saved them. In his love and in his pity he 
redeemed them; and he bare them and car- 
ried them all the days of old.” In all their 
afflictions he was afflicted. You cannot 
afflict one of God’s creatures without afflict- 
ing him. He takes the plact of a living 
father. There is a man has a sick child, 
burning with fever. How gladly the father 
or the mother would take that fever and 
put it into their own bosom. The mother 
would take from a child its loathsome dis» 
ease right out of its body and put it into her 
own—such is a mother’s love. How she 
pities the child, and how gladly she would 
suffer in the place of the child! That illus- 
tration has been often used here: ‘‘As a 
mother pitieth her children.” You cannot 
afflict any of God’s creatures but God feels 
it. The Son of his bosom came to redeem 


see how any man with an open Bible before 
him can get up and say to me that he does 
not see how God is love. ‘‘ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man will lay 
down his life for his friend.” Christ laid 
down his life on the cross, and cried in his 
agony: ‘‘Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” That was wonder- 
ful love. You and I would have called fire 
down from Heaven to consume them. We 
would have sent them all down into the hot 
pavement of Hell. But the Son of God 
lifted up his cry: ‘‘ Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do.” 

T hear some one say: ‘‘I do not see, I do 
not understand how it is that He loves us.” 
What more proof do you want that God 
loves you? You say: ‘‘Iam not worthy 
to be loved.”” That is true. I will admit 
that. And he does not love you because 
you deserve it. It will help us to get at 
the divine love to look a little into our own 
families and at our human love. Take a 
mother with nine children, and they are all 
good children save one. One is a prodigal, 
and he has wandered off, and he is every- 
thing that is bad. That mother will prob- 
ably love that prodigal boy as much or 
more than all the rest put together. It will 
be with a love mingled with pity. A friend 
of mine was visiting at a house some time 
ago, where quite a company were assem- 
bled and were talking pleasantly together. 
He noticed that the mother seemed agitated 
and was all the while going out and coming 
in. He went to her aside and asked her 
what troubled her; and she took him out 
into another room and introduced him to 
her boy. There he was, a poor, wretched 
boy, all mangled and bruised with the fall 
of sin. She said: ‘‘I have much more 
trouble with him than with aH the rest. He 
has wandered far; but he is my boy yet.” 
She loved him still. So, God loves you 
still. 

That love it ought to break your hearts 
to hear of and it ought to bring you right 
tohim. You may say you do not deserve it, 
and that is true; but because you do not 
deserve it God offers it toyou. You may 
say: ‘If Icould get rid of my sins God 
would love me.” In Revelations, 1st chap- 
ter, 5th verse, it says: ‘‘Unto him that loved 
us and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood.” It does not say he washed us from 
our sins and then loved us. He loved us 
first, and then washed us clean. Some 
people say: ‘‘You must turn away from sin, 
and then Christ will love you.” But how 
can you get rid of it until you come to him? 
He takes us into his own bosom and then 
he cleanses us from sin. He has shed his 
blood for you. He wants you, and he will 
redeem you to-day, if you will. An English- 
man told me a story once that may serve to 
illustrate this truth, that God loves men in 
their sin. He does not love sin; but he loves 
men even in their sin. He seeks to save 
them from sin. There was a boy, agreat 
many years ago, stolen in London—the same 
as Charley Ross was stolen here. Long 
months and years passed away, and 
his mother had prayed and prayed, as that 
mother of Charley Ross has prayed, I sup- 
pose, and all her efforts had failed and they 
had given up all hope; but the mother did 
not quite give up her hope. One day a lit- 
tle boy was sent up into the neighboring 
house to sweep the chimney; and by some 
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mistake he got down again through the 
wrong chimney. When he came down, he 
came in by the sitting-room chimney. 
His memory began at once to travel 
back through the years that had passed. 
He thought that things looked strange 
and familiar. The scenes of the early 
days of youth were dawning upon 
him. And as he stood there, surveying the 
place, his mother came into the room. He 
stood there, covered with rags and soot. 
Did she wait until she had sent him to be 
washed before she rushed and took him in 
her arms’? No, indeed. It was her own 
boy. She took him to her arms, all black 
and smoke, and hugged him to her bosom 
and shed tears of joy upon his head. You 
have wandered very far from Him. There 
may not bea sound spot on you. But if 
you will just come to God he will forgive 
and receive you. There is a verse in Isaiah, 
xxxviii—the 17th verse—that I think a 
good dealof. It reads: ‘‘ Thow hast in love 
to my soul delivered it from the pit of cor- 
ruption; for thou hast cast all my sins be- 
hind thy back.” Mark you, the love comes 
first. He did not say that he had taken 
away sins and cast them behind him. He 
loved us first, and then he took our sins 
away. I like that little word my, ‘‘my,” 
there. The reason we do not get any bene- 
fit from Scripture is because we are always 
talking about generalizations. We say: 
“«God loves nations, God loves churches, 
and loves certain classes of people.” But 
here it reads: ‘‘Out of love to my soul he 
has taken all my sins and cast them behind 
his back.” If they are behind his back, 
they are gone from me forever. If they are 
cast behind his back, how can Satan ever 
get at them again? I will defy any fiend 
from Hell to find them. Satan can tor- 
ment me with them no more. 

There are four expressions wherein God 
puts our sins away. The first is, he has 
blotted out our sins, like a thick cloud. 
You remember, don’t you, how in the 
morning we wake and sometimes find the 
sky covered with clouds, and by the after- 
noon there is nota cloud to be seen. Can 
any one tell where the clouds goto? They 
vanish and we see them no more, and no 
one can tell what has become of them. 
God has blotted out our sins like these 
clouds. Another verse is: ‘‘I will remove 
them as far as the east is from the west.” 
Another is: ‘‘I will roll them into the 
depths of the sea.” And then there is this 
one which reads:. ‘‘ Who will take them out 
of love to my soul and cast them behind 
his back.” They are gone through time 
and eternity. Bear in mind, it is out of 
love he does it, not out of justice. It is not 
justice we want, but mercy. God feels 
wonderful love, which it ought to break 
every heart here to contemplate, and the 
love of God ought to sweep over this aud- 
ience and bow every head here to-night, and 
fill our hearts full of gratitude and praise 
that God so loved us and gave himself for 
us. It says in Galatians, 2d chapter, 20th 
verse: ‘‘ Who loved me and gave himself 
for me.” Take that verse in Isaiah—‘‘ Who 
loved my soul ”—and put it with this verse— 
‘* Who loved me and gave himself for me ”"— 
and you have it all. Christ shed every 
drop of his precious blood for sinners. 
Some people say: ‘‘ Only one single drop of 
Christ’s blood is enough to cleanse you 
from sin.” It is not true. If one drop 
would have done it, he would have shed but 
one drop; but it took every drop of blood 
that his life had, and he gave it all up to 
saveus. Paul says: ‘‘ He loved me and gave 
himself for me.” And so Paul loved him in 
return. If you could but get that thought 
in your mind, that Christ has loved you so 
much as to give himself for you, you can- 
not help loving him in return. 

There are three thoughts I have tried 
to bring out to-day—that God is love; 
that his love is unchangeable; that his 
love is everlasting. The fourth thought 
is this: that his love is unfailing. Your 
love is not. His is. When people come to 
me and talk about their love for God it 
chills me through and through; the ther- 
mometer goes down fifty degrees. But when 
they talk about God’s love for them I know 
what they would say. So do not think for 
a moment that God does not love you a 
great deal more than you love him. There 
is not a sinner here, there is not an unsaved 
man here to-night but he wants to save; 
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just as a father loves his child, only a thou- 
sand times more. Is there a poor wanderer 
Here that has wandered far from Christ? 
He sends me to invite you to come to him 
again. I don’t care how sinful you are. 
Let this text sink deep into your soul to-day: 
«* God is love.” 


re 
THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THe Democrats here are a good deal 
puzzled by the result in New Hampshire. 
That the Republicans should be able to ob- 
tain an increased majority after the ex- 
postire of the late Secretary of War and the 
exhibition of the misconduct of other Re- 
publican officials surprises them. It need 
not, however, and the causes which led to the 
result are easily to be seen by those who 
really want to do so. In this very matter 
of investigation into corruption it has 
been too evident that the House Democrats 
were eager to destroy prominent Repub- 
licans, to ruin the Administration, and that 
they cared very little about the corruption 
itself. They bave gone so far in their par- 
tizanship as to turn aside to leave a promi- 
nent Democratic knave unexposed. The 





people of New Hampshire are not fools, © 


and they do not believe that the Democrats 
are more honest than the Republicans; there- 
fore it is no gain to permit a Demo- 
cratic success. They know that what is 
needed is the punishment of thieves in all 
parties. Who knows of a Democrat, un- 
less it is Gov. Tilden, who has been very 
earnest in his desire to punish Democratic 
thieves? But we have Republicans, and a 
host of them, who have steadily favored 
the most thorough investigation, and when 
both branches of Congress were controlled 
by Republicans. In the Senate the Mor- 
rills, Dawes, Christiancy, Edmonds, and 
others are and always have been in favor 
of punishing rascals in their own party. In 
the House Republicans like Mr. Hoar, Mr. 
Wheeler, Mr. Foster—and there is a host of 
them—are honest and upright men and have 
shrunk from no proper investigation. Of 
course, there have been multitudes of Re- 
publicans who have not cared to expose the 
misdeeds of party friends. Such is always 
the case, and for such men this Dem- 
ocratic House is a just punishment. It 
forces them to look at deeds which they 
have been ignoring for years. 

New Hampshire has good sense. It sees 
the danger of allowing the old Negro- 
hating Democracy to gain control of either 
a state or the General Government, and it 
still has faith that the Republican party 
will purify itself and chastise its own 
thieves. 

The simple truth is that the House Demo- 
crats have shockingly mismanaged the 
Belknap impeachment business. They 
allowed the prominent witness to escape and 
declined to detain Mrs. Marsh, when they 
had been told that she could give evidence 
implicating the Belknapsin the Kentucky 
railroad claim. Was it because Mr. Pen- 
dleton, a celebrated Democrat, was also 
connected with that matter? 

But these Democrats have failed to do 
anything satisfactory on the currency ques- 
tion. The Payne bill, which hoards gold 
without contracting the currency, is all they 
have to offer, and it isa delusion and is 
intended to be such. The leaders know 
that it is powerless as a scheme to bring re- 
sumption, and they will sustain it, merely 
us an excuse for repealing the Resumption 
Act. They desire to go to the country on 
that repeal and will ask the votes of the 
inflationists on that ground, and the hard- 
money Democrats are to be pacified with 
the promise of hoarding specie for the pur- 
pose, some day far in the future, of redeem- 
ing the Government notes! 

The people of the North, however, will 
see for themselves the real situation. The 
Democracy, the South, want power again, 
and will promise anything to gain it. Is it 
safe to trust them? What did they do in 
1860? But the Republicans cannot succeed 
unless they agree to cast out their thieves 
and to place in nomination men never sus- 
pected of any connection with “rings” 
of any kind. There is not the slightest dif- 
ficulty in carrying the country next fall for 
Republicanism if the best men are put to 
the front and if the right disposition is ex- 
hibited to punish Republican knaves. The 
old issues are powerful, but they are not 
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sufficient, and Messrs. Blaine, Conkling, and | 
Morton should take notice of the fact. 

The Democrats of the House are finding 
that the work of investigation is not wholly 
a pleasant one, for it uncovers here and 
there a corrupt Democrat. Who could 
have guessed, for instance, that the Belknap | 
investigation would so soon have slaugh- 
tered one of the leading Democrats of the 
country and a few years ago a prominent 
presidential candidate? It cannot be said 
with truth that actual corruption is proved 
on Mr. Pendleton; but it was a transaction 
which he cannot explain or defend and 
which will cling unpleasantly to him to the 
end of his life. What a warning it is to 
public men! Beware of these doubtful, 
secret, pecuniary transactions for be sure 
that some day, when least expected, it will 
find you out—through a congressional com- 
mittee! I can count up a dozen prominent 
politicians who have been utterly ruined or 
maimed by exposures like this by a commit- 
tee; and frequently it has been incidental 
to the main object of the inquiry. 

The House has been discussing the 
propriety of retiring the paper fractional 
currency, and issuing silver from the mint 
in its place. Curiously enough, one of the 
strongest arguments against restoring sil- 
ver—or, rather, against the retirement of 
the paper fractional currency—is that silver 
is worth less than paper; and, therefore, it 
is a debased, depreciated currency. The 
better way js to let Secretary Bristow alone 
and leave him to fix the day. The House 
Democrats are mischievous in this matter. 
Anxious to bring silver into circulation, 
they, at the same time, insist upon the re- 
peal of the Resumption Act. It looks very 
much as if they want silver restored to 
circulation because it is worth Jess than 
Government paper, just as they object to 
gold resumption, because gold is worth 
more than the paper currency. The course 
of the Democratic Hourse on the most im- 
portant subjects of the time is such that 
the country will conclude that it is not safe 
to intrust the Democrats with power. 

D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18th, 1876. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL DIS- 
CUSSION. 








THE critics of the Council have spoken, 
and now its defenders have taken their turn. 
Chief among them, Prof. Dwight publishes 
in The Tribune an elaborate and able de- 
fense of the action taken by the Counci! in 
reference to the Andover proposal for a 
mutual council. 

Prof. Dwight asserts—and in another let- 
ter the Rev. Lyman Abbot corroborates 
him—that the committee from Andover re- 
quested that their letter to Plymouth Church 
should be brought before the Council for 
its consideration. Mr. Abbott was chair- 
man of the business committee of the Coun- 
cil, and his explicit assertion that there was 
such a request cannot be denied, unless by 
Prof. Smyth, although we had supposed 
the facts to be quite otherwise than repre- 
sented. If Prof. Smyth did make sucha 
request, it was a mistake of his, which, 
though it would not justify, might excuse 
the Council in acting upon it. The subject 
was not and could not have been included 
in the letter-missive, as that was sent before 
the Andover church had sent its letter to 
Plymouth Church. If, however, the coun- 
cil had reason to believe that both Plymouth 
and Andover wished their advice, though 
their action would be extra judicial and 
irregular, it would have been excusable. 

But Professor Dwight insists that, if the 
Council had a right to give any advice 
about further investigation, it had the right 
to advise against the method proposed by 
Andover. Allowing this, provisionally, we 
ask Professor Dwight what right the Coun- 
cil ‘had to take up the subject of Mr. 
Beecher’s innocence or guilt, to hear his 
protestations, and to provide a commission 
of inquiry. Professor Dwight’s reply in 
substance is that common sense would dic- 
tate that a body of men should not come 
together and go home without giving some 
advice that it was worth coming there to 
give. Very true; but that common sense 
was rather late in discovering itself. It ought 
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Plymouth Church: It w patent In Jan- 
uary as in February thatit.was the sheer- 
est evasion to ask a council to consider 
the eeclesiastical question and not the over- 
shadowing personal question. It might 
very edsily have been put into the letter- 
missive. It would have been perfectly easy 
to add a seventh question for the considera- 
tion-of the Concil, something like this: 

VII. Ought there to be a further investi- 
gation made into the charges brought 
against the pastor of Plymouth Church; 

and, if so, what is the duty of Plymouth in 

the matter? 
But there was no such question uted nor 
anything like it. Plymouth Church did 
not lack the common sense necessary to 
ask that question. If they omitted to ask 
it, they did so purposely; and it is futile to 
insist that the common sense of the Council 
shall undertake to, do what they were not 
requested to do. 

We must do the Council the justice to 
acknowledge that the letter-missive did 
contain one clause on which they have hung 
all their advice about a commission of inves- 
tigation and the rejection of the Andover 
proposal. It is that which asks whether 
Plymouth Church, ‘‘in any known cases” 
of the ‘‘administration of discipline,” 
under the ‘‘ principles and rules which it 
has provided,” has done anything to forfeit 
its right to ecclesiastical fellowship. Now 
if that question includes Mr. Beecher’s 
case, in reference to whom there has been 
no ‘‘administration of discipline” what- 
ever, and no application of the saff_ ‘‘prin- 
ciples and rules,” it is most successfully 
concealed; and if Professor’ Dwight 
can discover in that language a reference 
to his case, rather than to the cases of 
Deacon West and Mrs. Moulton, then his 
‘twenty years’” experience has given him 
extraordinary skill in ‘“‘the interpretation 
of language” and an uncommon power of 
drawing out of it what was never put into 
it. Professor Dwight’s pleasant illustration 
of advice sought from friends by a Mr. 
Jones about a scandal, resulting from the 
alleged misconduct of one of Jones’s sons, 
is quite beside the mark; because in this 
case no such advice was sought about the 
scandalous son, but only whether Jones did 
wrong in kicking out of his back door 
several younger sons who told him that they 
believed their elder brother was a rogue. 

Professor Dwight does not in this com- 
munication defend the construction of the 
proposed commission, as his space did not 
allow. We will, however, publish an arti- 
cle on that subject next week, just received 
from Dr. Bacon, 

Into the question whether or not An- 
dover has the right to call a mutual council 
to investigate Mr. Beecher’s guilt we do not 
care to enter, as it is one purely ecclesias- 
tical and suitable rather for the denom- 
inational journals. We only express our 
opinion that, if there be no Congregational 
remedy in a case like the present, then there 
ought to be one. It would seem only 
decent that, if a council can induct a man 
into the ministerial office, it dught to have 
some sort of power to put him out of it. 
But, whether or not a council can do this, 
we imagine that it is beyond controversy— 
though not stated in the result of the late 
advisers—that it can advise the disfellow- 
ship of any church which persists in shield- 
ing a public scandal. This, at least, must 
be the result of the Andover proposition, 
which now awaits the end of the sixty days 
provided for by the late Council. 
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ALABAMA REPUDIATION. 


Tue State of Alabama must hereafter be 
reckoned among the repudiating states of 
the Union. On the 22d of January, 1876, 
her debt as reported amounted to $30.037,- 
563. Included in this sum is the school 
fund, amounting to $2,810,670, which may 
be regarded asa nominal debt. Deducting 
this fund, we have $27,236,893 as an out- 
standing debt owed by the state to various 
parties. Of this amount $4,117,100 belong 
to the ante-war debt, and the remaining in- 
debtedness, amounting, with unpaid inter- 
est, to $23,109,798, has been contracted 
since the war. The larger part of this lat- 
ter sum consists in bonds issued by the 
state in aid of railroad construction, and 


for the payment of which, including inter- | 
est and principal, the faith of the state was 








cotennally pledged. The result has been the 


building of nearly nine hundred miles of 
new railroad, at a cost of about twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. The money was supplied 
by capitalists at the North and in Europe, 
who received the securities of the state in 
return therefor. The people of Alabama 
themselves furnished hardly a dollar of the 
funds spent in these undertakings. They 
borrowed the money and pledged the faith 
of the state for its payment. There is no 
pretense of any illegality in the process or 
irregularity in the issue of bonds. The 
state has received its guid pro quo and hon- 
orably owes the debt. 

What, then, does Alabama propose to its 
creditors.as an ultimatum which they must 
accept or do worse? The first thing is to 
scale down the debt from $27,236,898 to 
$9,702,761, which is equivalent to an out- 
and-out repudiation of $17,534,132. The 
next thing is to reduce the interest from 
about eight per cent. in currency on that 
part of the debt which it is proposed ulti- 
mately to pay to the rate of about two per 
cent. annually for the first five years. If 
the creditors choose to accept these terms, 
and upon their basis make a new contract 
with the state, then well and good, pro- 
vided the state does not conclude at some 
future time to repudiate this contract. If, 
however, they decline to comply with the 
terms, then let them keep their bonds, and 
Alabama will repudiate the whole debt. 
This is the long and short of the matter. 

This succinct statement of the case, with- 
out going into any more details, is quite 
enough to place the public honor of the 
state at an enormous discount among all 
decent people. Even rogues and thieves 
would prefer, on the score of their own 
safety, to give such honor a wide berth. 
There is no meanness equal to that of a state 
which has contracted debts and solemnly 
pledged its faith, and then turns round to 
its creditors and says: ‘“‘Gentlemen, you 
can’t sue me, or recoverfrom me a dollar, 
unless Ichoose to payit. I am a sovereign 
and independent state, and pay my debts 
if I choose and repudiate them if I choose. 
Accept my terms or whistle for your money. 
Take one-half, one-quarter, or one-tenth of 
what I promised, or take nothing, just 
as you like,” The creditor has no rem- 
edy, and, being caught in the jaws of 
a dishonest state, he must consent to be 
robbed at its pleasure, 

In ordinary thievery we generally have 
not more than two or three thieves engaged 
in the transaction, and they always encoun- 
ter the hazard of penal responsibility. But 
when a state turns thief and robber, then the 
whole community is involved and every mem 
ber of it participates in the guilt who con- 
sents thereto. The wrong is not really the 
less individual because it has a corporate 
form in the manner of its commission. The 
word ‘‘ state” is but a term to represent the 
people who compose it, and what it does a 
majority of the people always do. A re- 
pudiating state is simply a political corpor- 
ation in which the majority are repudiators. 
And this is just the spectacle which the ma- 
jority of the people of Alabama to-day pre- 
sent to the world. The Constitution of the 
United States ought to be so amended that 
no state in the Union shall have the power 
thus to disgrace itself. 


Editorial Dotes. 


TuHE result of the election last week in New 
Hampshire is a welcome surprise to Republic- 
ans and a discouraging disappointment to 
Democrats. Last year the Republicans carried 
the state by only 172 majority, and the previous 
year the Democrats had a majority of 1,465. It 
was expected this year that the vote would be 
exceedingly close and that neither party would 
have much occasion for boasting; yet the Re- 
publicans have won the victory hy about 4,000 
majority, electing their state ticket and a ma- 
jority in both houses of the legislature, and 
making sure of a Republican senator to succeed 
Senator Cragin in the Senate of the United 
States. This is a good beginning for the Pres- 
idential year and @ good example for Connecti- 
cut to imitate next month. The Clymer Com- 
mittee were in such hot haste to publish the 
Belknap disgrace, as the means of influencing 
the aoe when cael shire, that they fired 
SeAREUL ard ot quid wo depid atthe Det 
ocrats in their sudden zeal for official purity took 
them to be. They distinguish between the 
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principles of the Republican party and the un- 
worthy and dishonorable conduct of one who 
happens to belong to it. They can even con- 
demn the course of the President without going 
over tothe Democracy. If Democrats expect to 
ride into power on the faults of Republicans, 
without any positive claims to public confi- 
dence, they will find themselves sadly mistaken 
in their calculations. As yet they have fur- 
nished no reason for supposing that the country 
would gain anything by a change of party ad- 
ministration. 


Tue Senate last week did a foolish thing in 
passing a bill reducing the President’s salary from 
fifty to twenty-five thousand dollars per annum. 
Should the bill become a law, it cannot go into 
effect until after the close of President Grant’s 
term. He need, therefore, feel no delicacy on 
personal grounds in vetoing the bill, if passed 
by the other house, provided he shall on its 
merits think it best to do so. The President’s 
salary, considering the character of the officer, 
the large expenses to which he is subject, and 
the ability of the American people, is not a 
penny more than it should be. We grant that 
it was raised asa part of the programme con- 
tained in the disgraceful “ salary-grab’’ law ; 
yet the law in respect to this salary was 
not retrospective, and we see no reason 
in the manner of its passage why it should 
be repealed. The general fact is that 
the United States Government pays a low 
and mean rate of salaries to nearly all its offi- 
cials ; and the effort to economize by pinching 
and squeezing those who are in the service of 
the Government, while it may save a compara- 
tively small amount, will do so at the expense 
of public dignity and in many instances to the 
actual detriment of the service. There is no 
other nation in the world, having anything like 
our ability, that in the matter of compensation 
deals so shabbily and niggardly with its officials. 


WE sincerely hope that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will show its good sense by rejecting 
the bill which has passed the Senate for the ad- 
mission of New Mexico into the Union as a 
state. There is no good reason why that terri- 
tory should now be organized into a state, and 
in the Senate of the United States be 
made the equal of the great state of 
New York or Pennsylvania. Congress has 
no evidence that the population has reached 
theratio fixed for a single representative 
in the Lower House. The great mass of the 
people are Mexicans and Indians, and not 
one-tenth of them can even speak the English 
language. The area of the territory is nearly 
twice the size all New England, with a small pop- 
ulation thinly scattered over it, and with scarce- 
ly any means of intercommunication between its 
different parts. New Mexico needs to grow 
for at least ten years,and perhaps twenty 
years, before she assumes the dignity and exer- 
cises the prerogatives of an American state. The 
representative equality of the states in the Sen- 
ate of the United States is of itself a sufficient 
reason why such a population as that of New 
Mexico should not be admitted to this equality. 
Party considerations ought to have nothing to 
do with the decision of such a question. 


It is now about a year since the Grant Parish 
case was argued before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The case involves the con- 
stitutionality of several of the sections of the 
Enforcement Act of 1870. It came before the 
Court upon a certified difference of opinion 
between Justice Bradley and one of the dis- 
trict judges of Louisiana. Justice Bradley 
held the sections in question to be unconstitu- 
tional, and the district judge sitting on the 
bench with him dissented from his opinion. It 
was understood, when the Supreme Court ad- 
journed last spring, that its deliverance on the 
subject would be given at the commencement 
of the ensuing October term. That anticipated 
deliverance is still withheld from the public. 
What is the reason of this delay? If the Court 
has reached a conclusion upon this question, and 
especially if it sustains the view taken by Jus- 
tice Bradley, then the decision ought to be 
given to the public, unless there be some good 
reason, known only to the Court, why it should 
not be given. The question itself is one of tco 
grave a character to be held fora whole year 
suspended in mysterious silence. It is not 
usual for the Supreme Court to postpone its 
deliverance for so long a period after hearing 
the argument upon a case. 


A Lise suit of A. H. Wilder, of St. Paul, 
Minn., against William Welsh, of Philadelphia, 
has just terminated at Washington by a verdict 
for the defendant. Fearing that this verdict 
may be regarded as implicating Mr. Wilder or 
the Indian Bureau, the jurors have voluntarily 
published a card, signed by each one of them, 
utterly disclaiming such an idea. That the 
purport of the card may be fully understood, 
the following facts should be born in mind. 
Mr. Welsh made charges against Commissioner 
E. P. Smith as conniving with Mr. Wilder in de- 
frauding the Indians. The matter was exam- 
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ined by a special commission, Mr. Welsh refus- 
ing to testify, and the commission unanimously 
“acquitted Mr. Smith. Mr. Welsh, in an open 
letter to the press, reiterated the charges and 
accused the investigating commission of white- 
washing Smith. This letter was laid on the 
desks of the members of Congress, and then 
business transactions between Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Wilder were again inquired into by a com- 
mittee of that body who again acquitted Mr. 
Smith of any wrong in the matter. In the 
meantime Mr. Wilder, becoming sore under 
these repeated slanders, prosecuted Mr. Welch 
for libel. This is the suit that has been just 
tried at Washington. It will be readily seen 
that in it Mr. Smith, as Indian Commissioner, 
was, in fact, put on trial for the third time, and 
for the third time honorably exonerated, the 
jury taking special and unusual pains to say 
that “‘no imputation of fraud, in act or intent, 
was left on any officer or employé of the Indian 
Bureau ’’; but that they failed to agree whether 
Mr. Welsh’s action was based on malice or on 
pure motives. We trust that this is the end of 
the Welsh nonsense. 


A PARAGRAPH lately found its way into 
THe INDEPENDENT attributing sundry intoler- 
ant statements to the Archbishop of St. Louis. 
We took the statement on the authority of an 
exchange and gave it as we got it. Our Cath- 
olic exchanges forthwith denied it in a rather 
curious fashion. Some denied it outright. Oth- 
ers said the statement occurred in a paper, the 
Shepherd of the Valley, for which the Archbishop 
was not responsible. Others, again, pointed 
out that the item, which by this time had made 
the rounds, was a false quotation. We were 
somewhat mystified by these explanations, but 
published the denial at once. Our delight, how- 
ever, at finding such a vigorous repudiation of 
intolerance on the part of the Catholic press 
was somewhat lessened by the _ reports 
of the action of the Spanish bishops at 
the late elections, and we ventured to inquire 
what our Catholic friends thought of this mat- 
ter; whereupon the Pilot gracefully says: 

“Don’t mind the clergy in Spain, friend. Ex- 

lain one thing ata time. It will not cover one 
ie to tell another.”’ 
Now, our purpose to do the handsome thing is 
so strong within us, that, inspite of these hand- 
some words, we must express our satisfaction 
at the Pilot’s assurance that the Archbishop 
never said what has been attributed to him. 
Still we would like some information about the 
reported action of the Spanish Church; as, 
when the Pilot says ‘‘it will not cover one lieto 
tell another,’’ we do not understand it to mean 
that the entire English and French press have 
lied in their report, but rather regard it as the 
Pilot’s happy way of putting it. 


BisHor FERRETTE, in his last monthly circu- 
lar, New and Old, has the following on public 
high schools: 

“High school education is caste education. 

Daily laborers cannot afford to keep their 
grown children at high school. Those young 
men and young women are at work to help to 
pay the tax whereby the public high school is 
supported.”’ 
The truth in the matter seems to be about this : 
The world needs nothing more than cultured 
thinking, and there is nothing which pays a 
bigger interest to society on its outlay. Even 
these ‘daily laborers” are vastly benefited by 
learning and culture in society, even when they 
themselves may not have either the time or the 
ability to obtain it. The order under which we 
live is decidedly anti-communistic. Equality in 
anything but in legal rights is impossible. 
There will always be some with greater mental 
gifts than others, and it is well worth while for 
society to provide for their development. 
Dreadful as caste education. may be, no higher 
education at all would be vastly worse. Be- 
sides, the caste element is largely an imagina- 
tion. The public high school affords to every 
one but the poorest poor—who, by the way, are 
not troubled with paying taxes—an opportunity 
for a liberal education, which otherwise only the 
wealthy could enjoy. 


Tue Chicago Legal News contains the full text 
of the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin refusing to permit Miss Lavinia 
Goodell to practice law in that court. Chief- 
Justice Ryan, in delivering the opinion of the 
court, placed the declinature solely on the 
ground that the applicant was a woman, 
Neither her personal character nor any lack of 
qualification raised any objection to her admis- 
sion to the bar of the court; yet her sex was 
the fatal and insurmountable obstacle. The 
practice of law is an unwomanly business, In 
attempting it she forsakes the ways of her own 
sex and seeks to obtrude herself upon a province 
that belongs exclusively to men. She ought to 
be content with ‘the beazing and nurture of 
the children of our race,’’ and not be “ permit- 
ted to mix professionally in all the nasti- 
ness of the world which finds its way 
into courts of justice.” These are some 
specimens of the argument and the 
eloquence of the learned Chief-Justice, in 


assigning reasons why [Miss Goodell should 
study housekeeping, bread-baking, and child- 
nurture, rather than Blackstone and Kent. 
This lady, acknowledged to be a proficient in 
the science of law, has only to change her 
residence and go to Illinois, and she will there 
find no difficulty in the practice of law upon 
equal terms with the other sex. The time will 
come, and that, too, at no distant day, when 
even the Supreme Court of Wisconsin will dis- 
cover that the proscription of woman on ac- 


mean. 


....The Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman, of the Me- 
tropolitan M. E. Church in Washington, is 
having his sermons printed weekly.in pamphlet 
form. The first has come to our notice, and is 
a disquisition on the ethnology of the Hamites, 
Shemites, and Japhetites, about which Mr. New- 
man has remarkable information. The Shemites, 
he says, occupy to-day Japan and China, and he 
informs us that Confucianism and Buddhism, 
‘through Confucius and Sakhya-Muni, were of 
Shemite origin, and that God has “ enlarged 
Japhet” by giving India to the English, Ton- 
quin to the French, and Central Asia to the 
Russians. Our wisest scholars, as well as our 
statesmen, could sit at the feet of Dr. Newman. 

.... The Liberal Christian says: 


‘¢ 1t must puzzle our Orthodox friends to ex- 
plain why it is that when honest men above re- 
proach are needed at Washington the choice is 
so apt to fall upon members of Unitarian 
churches.’’ ‘ 


The Christian Register, commenting on some 
similar boasting, says, with better taste : 

“ Believing that we are already sufficient] 
aware of our virtues, we question the expedi- 
ency of thanking God that we are not swindlers 
and cheats, as too many worshipers in other 
churches often are. If Liberals ever have a lit- 
any of their own, we hope they will wisely re- 
tain this time-honored petition: ‘From pride 
and vainglory, good Lord, deliver us!’” 

...-Prof. Dwight, of New Haven, does not 
know how it is; but he has heard that, before 
the Andover proposition was made to Plymouth 
Church, Professors Mead and Smyth, of Ando- 
ver, Dr. Dexter, of Boston, Dr. Bartlett, of 
Chicago, and Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, were in 
consultation about it and were its joint authors. 
Why does not he ask his neighbor, Dr. Bacon? 
He knows as much about it as anybody, we be- 
lieve, and, if we are not quite misinformed, was 
one of the first to suggest that Andover should 
offer its aid to Plymouth Church. 


..».The demand for honesty in our public 
men is a good one ; but it deserves some little 
scrutiny when coming from politicians who are 
out of office. To turn one rascal out to put 
another in would be little improvement. There 
is danger that the public indignation may be so 
exclusively directed to the sins of the outgoer 
that the incomer’s character will pass unehal- 
lenged. 

...-Prof. Tyndall says, in the preface to the 
new edition of “ Fragments of Science ’’: ‘The 
history of humanity proves that the world will 
have religion of some kind, even though it 
should fly for it to tne intellectual whoredom of 
spiritualism.”’ Prof. Alfred Wallace, the dis- 
tinguished naturalist, who lately avowed his 
belief in spiritualism, can hardly view this as 
a compliment. 

.... We copy from an exchange the following : 

“Methodism has given a vitality to eve 

other denomination they greatly needed an 
could get nowhere else, and checked their tend- 
ency to error and decay, which once so threat- 
ened them.’’ : 
Too much “brag,” brethren. We are well con- 
tent it should be so; but still ‘let no one think 
of himself more highly than he ought to think.”’ 
It is unhealthy, every way. 


....One good of partyism is becoming appa- 
rent through the recent frauds. Each party is 
acting as a detective upon the other and the 
sins of both are dragged to light. In this way 
even the selfish instincts of men are pressed 
into the cause of justice, and the wrath of 
man is so far turned to praise. Men are not 
good enough yet to dispense with party spirit, 
whisky excepted. 

...-A short time ago an Italian jeweler 
gained 160,000 francs at a single drawing of a 
lottery. The Voce della Verita, wishing to get 
the credit thereof for the Church, explains that 
the Pope had appeared in a dream to the man 
and gave him the lucky number. The moral 
drawn is: “Even in dreams our Holy Father 
scatters benefactions.” . 


...-The Christian Advocate says of the 
Methodists: “If in anything we, as a church, 
are weaker than in any other, it is in our want 
of denominationalism.” If the want of de- 
nominationalism is their weakest point, the 
Methodists may well ‘thank God and take 
courage.” 

---.The United Presbyterian has been very 
much mortified at seeing people rise for pray- 
ers. It says: ‘“‘It may be all wrong in us, but 
we have never yet seen a person rise up ina 
meeting of the ordinary kind in answer to such 
& call as we bave. instanced without a mingled 
feeling of pity and shame.” . 
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-..,Strange how hobby-ridden people can 
find their own notions everywhere ilustrated. 
Marsh’s crime and flight proves to the Christian 
Cynosure the insidious and dangerous charaeter 
of Freemasonry ; and now the Christian States- 
man discovers that Belknap’s fall is due to the 
godlessness of the Constitution. 


---»Dr. Cuyler says ‘‘ this business of brief 
pastorates is becoming a chronic disease in the 
Presbyterian Church.” On the side of the 
people there are three causes: ‘Itching ears, 
small salaries, and big church debts.’’ On the 
side of the pastors there is ‘‘much indolence 
and lack of spiritual effectiveness.” 

..-.The Christian Cynosure has a keen scent 
for Freemasons. Speaking of Marsh’s state- 
ment: “I would not perjure myself for any 
one. I could afford to have my throat cut, but not 
to perjure myself,” it says : ‘‘ We all know where 
he learned that phrase ; and the self-confessed 
Freemason has now run off to Canada.” 

-.-.-The Congregationalist says: ‘“‘Men would 
make fewer mistakes in life if they would consult 
their wives more freely.”” Neither Adam, nor 
Samson, nor Belknap found it so. The most 
disastrous shave on record resulted from con- 
sulting Mrs. Samson. 

....Orthodox theology is based upon the 
fall of man ; and the business of everyday life 
is based on the same thing. In spite of optim- 
ists and liberals, business men assume that 
man has fallen, and no other course is safe. 
Will some one explain it ? 


.... The Liberal Christian says ‘‘ it is quite re- 
freshing to know that hereafter we are not to 
be troubled very much about a personal Devil.”’ 
We must say, with Goethe, that we see no ad- 
vantage in being clear of the Devil as long as 
the devilish are so plenty. 

....A young man is mentioned who congratu- 
lates himself on having six young ladies in his 
Sunday-school class, all of them wearing three- 
button kid gloves. There is probably no class 
in the country more in need of religious in- 
struction, and no class will get lcss. 

....The Catholic Standard says of the Bis- 
marck statue : 

“‘A greater outrage cannot be conceived than 
this will be, should that statue be received and 
erected by the Centennial Commission.”’ 

....dudged by their fruits, the Pope’s bless- 
ings «lo not seem much more effcctive than his 
curses. Maximilian, in Mexico, and Don 
Carlos, in Spain, both received the papal bene- 
diction. 

.-.-An “insane antipathy ”’ is not a bad thing, 
if it be rightly directed. WH. g., a few statesmen 
with insane antipathies against bribery and dis- 
honesty of all kinds would be very valuable at 
present. 

....An occasional moral lecture fs allowable ; 
but if the Belknap disclosure is to be made the 
text for many more sermons on social extrava- 
gance, female vanity, etc., patience will cease 
to be a virtue. 


---.In the light of recent events Paul’s re- 
mark is worth studying: ‘‘They that will be 
rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish apd hurtful lusts which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.” 

...-If any man receiving a salary sufficient 
to provide the decencies of life chooses to be- 
come a rascal, the fault is neither in his stars 
nor in his salary, but in the moral weakness 
and essential vulgarity of his own nature. 


....-American customs are fast invading 
Japan. We hear of a course of lectures to be 
given in Tokio, and several Japanese gentle- 
men are announced as having consented to lec- 
ture on interesting and important subjects. 

...-Not a single case is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture of women’s partaking of the communion. 
It is mere tradition. Must we follow Scrip- 
ture? 

...-A large business cannot be done for a 
long time on a small capital. This is especially 
the case with a small capital of honesty, integ- 
rity, ete. 

.... We have not felt the need, but The Index 
says: ‘‘ There is nothing that this country so 
profoundly needs as a little unadulterated 
paganism.”’ - 

.... The strife about the Bible in the schools 
has lulled a little; but the question of taxing 
church property is more fiercely debated than 
ever, and the end is not yet. 


....The United Presbyterian says: ‘Church 
business is usually conducted in a way that 
promises al] kinds of distraction, if only Satan 
can properly get hold of it.” 

....It may be some comfort to know that 
The New Jerusalem Messenger has ‘‘ unbounded 
faith in the progress of humanity.”’ 

..+. Upon the whole, honesty continues to be 
the best policy. 

.. -The attempt to serve both God and mam- 
mon is still a failure. 

....The worship of the golden ¢alf seems to 
result as disastrously now as ever. 

..»- The Commercial says that Adam’s tempter 
was a subtle foe, but Belknap’s was a sutler, 





Religions Intelligence. 


MR. MOODY IN NEW YORK. 


THE revival meetings have awakened such re- 
ligious interest that a conference of clergymen 
has been called for March 29th and 30th, to con- 
sider the best: means of taking advantage of it 
to promote the cause of religion in the com- 
munity. On Tuesday and Wednesday Mr. 
Moody preached on excuses. His text was the 
ease of those who were bidden to the marriage 
feast, and he dwelt at length upon the various 
excuses which men make for not accepting the 
Gospel. At the noon meeting on Wednesday 
Mr. Moody spoke of the case of the Good Sa- 
maritan. The priest and the Levite represent 
two large classes of peuple : 

“We can imagine the priest asking himself, 
‘AmI = brother’s keeper?’ and complaining : 
‘What did he want to go down there for, any 
way? Why didn’t he stay at home? He wasa 

reat deal better off in Jerusalem. Might have 

own something would happen to him.’ Some 
people think they have done their duty when 
they blame the poor for their poverty and the 
— for the accidents which happen to 
em. 

“There is another class who always begin to 
Philosophize the minute they see any suffering. 
‘ Why does God have these things? Why does 
he have sin and poverty in the world, I would 
like to know? He needn’t have it. He could 

ust as well have made a world without it.’ 

ut here comes the Good Samaritan. He does 
more than pity or philosophize. He helps, 
~ oil, and lifts the poor fellow on his beast. 

e is not afraid to touch him. He don’t stop 
to ask whether he is Jew or Gentile, or just 
what he is going to do with the man if he takes 
him from there. Now a great many people 
ask us: ‘ What are you going to do with these 
young converts, when you get them? Where 

will you put them—into what church—Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Episcopal?’ ‘Well, we don’t 
know. We have not thought of that. We are 
trying to get them out of the ditch first.’ ‘Oh! 
well, then, we don’t want to have anything to 
do with it. We want it to be done decently 
and in order, if we are going to have a hand 
in it.’”’ 

The noon meeting on Wednesday was un- 
usually interesting. Requests for prayer were 
read for Yale College and for the Junior class of 
Vassar, all but 13 of which have become 
Christians. Mr. Moody’s subject was Peace. If 
we haye not got peace, it is a sure sign that we 
have not found the true God. For the wicked 
there is no peace. But we need not go to the 
Bible to find that out. But to the righteous 
Christ gives his legacy of peace. ‘‘ My peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you. Not 
as the world giveth give I unto you.”’ 

On Thursday Mr. Moody preached on the 
divine love. This is a subject on which Mr. 
Moody appears to be more fully able to ex- 
press his thoughts of God and his whole plan 
of salvation than any other. He said he often 
thought he would like to have only that one 
text: ‘‘God is love.’? Lov2 always descends. 
A parent loves the child more than the child 
can love the parent. When people talked to 
him about how much they Joved God it chilled 
him through and through and the thermom- 
eter fell fifty degrees. But when they spoke 
of God’s love for them he could sympathize 
with all they would say about that. He dwelt 
on the difference between the human and di- 
vine love, saying that, while human love can 
change, the divine love is changeless and 
eternal. 

On Friday Mr. Moody preached, for the first 
time since he has been in this city, on the dark 
side of the future. He announced as his text 
‘*Son, remember,’’ saying that, if he consulted 
his own feelings, he would be preaching on 
Heaven or God’s love; but a man who came as 
a@ messenger must give the whole meseage. He 
dwelt upon the consequences of rejecting 
Christ. It was not like most of his sermons— 
the natural expression of easily flowing 
thoughts ; but the dutiful message of a man 
who gives warning of the worst. In his most 
rigorous sermon he tells not of a hell, the fires 
of which are always burning; but of a con- 
science which never sleeps or forgets. He 
might picture under a pressure of argument 
other torments; but as yet he has only given 
the ameliorated form of everlasting suffering. 
He finds in the words “Son, remember,”’ 
enough suffering for all eternity. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Moody discoursed to 
about 7,000 people on the life and character of 
Jacob. Inthe afternoon and evening his sub- 
ject was ‘‘What seek ye? Of Jacob Mr. 
Moody said he had once stumbled over his 
character because he thought that, being an 
Old Testament saint, everything he did must be 
right ; but when he came to know his Bible 
better he found out his mistake. In Jacob we 
see our own nature illustrated. Mr. Moody 
spoke of a young Scotch minister who preached 
to the congregation about modern sins—the 
sins of their own times and people. When he 
had finished, the old sexton took him one side 
and said: “‘Look here, young man, you can 
preach to this congregation about the sins of 
Jacob and his kind in the Bible, and you will be 
popular. But if you want to retaiu this pulpit 
and the respect of your parishioners, don’t go 
talking to them about their sins.” But we 
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must remember that in Jacob’s sing we but see 
our Own traasgressions. In the afternoon he 
said there were a great many classes of people 
that flocked to see Christ when he was.on.earth. 
Some bad heard that he worked miracles, and 
eame out of idle curiosity. Others came be- 
cause they had sick friends, whom they desired 
should be healed. Others still came to get the 
loaves and fishes. Another cla&s came because 
they hated him, and sought to entangle him in 
his talk, that they might prove him an impos- 
tor and drive him from theircoast. And, lastly, 
some came to seek him for what he was. The 
usual supplementary services were also well 
attended. 


I 


...-In the House of Commons Mr. Osborne 
Morgan has received permission to withdraw 
the notice given by him of the introduction of 
a Burials Bill, and gave notice of his intention 
to move a resolution “ declaring the justice 
and right of permitting the performance in 
parish churchyards of burial services other 
than those of the Church of England and by 
other ministers than the ministers of that 
Church.”’ This change arises from the fact 
that Mr. Morgan’s accidental position on the 
order paper did not promise a favorable oppor- 
tunity for bringing in a bill. It would be a 
great misfortune if another year were allowed 
to pass without bringing this question to an 
issue. No one but the blindest ecclesiastical 
partisans and those radicals who wish to see 
the relations of the churches embittered as 
much as possible would find pleasure in such 
delay. 


otood At a recent weekly conference of the 
Baptist preachers in Baltimore the question 
was discussed whether a Baptist minister could 
consistently baptize a person who had an- 
nounced his purpose to join a Pedobaptist de- 
nomination. According to the Religious Herald, 
all the pastors present expressed their opposi- 
tion to baptizing such persons. Among others, 
Dr. Wilson is reported as saying: ‘‘ Persons 
who ask thie of us are not converted. How 
can a true convert be willing to give his influ- 
ence to establishing what he knows to be 
error?’’ Dr. Fuller said : 

“Tf anything is plain, it is that such persons 
are not converted. Great numbers of them 
have come to him — to be baptized 
and to be permitted to live in other de- 
nominations ; and he had written atract in 
self-defense. The fact is, brethren, our Pedo- 


baptist friends know that we are right in regard 
to the ordinance.”’ 


....-Prof. Swing’s new church has just 
adopted the following article of faith and about 
300 members have signed it : 

‘* We whose names are signed to this ees, 
earnestly desiring to promote our own spiritual 
welfare and to take some part in the great work 
of helping others to lead the Christian life, liv- 
ing in a large city, where the moral work to be 
done is very great, do form ourselves into a 
Christian society, to be known as the Central 
Church of Chicago. We would found our 
church upon the great doctrines of the New 
Testament. We believe in the divine character 
and mission of Christ ; that he is the Saviour 
which man in his sinfulness and darkness 
needs ; that all those believing and following 
this Christ are entitled to the name of Chria- 
tians. Furthermore, as at the Holy Commun- 
ion many leading Evangelical churches cor- 
dially invite to the Supper all who love the 
Lerd in sincerity and truth, so we, feeling that 
no service of the sacrament is holier than its 
communion, would invite into full membership 
all who make this Saviour their way, truth, 
and life.”’ 


....Dr. Raess, Bishop of Strasburg, having 
made some remarks in his Lenten pastoral 
about recent legislation, the Prussian author- 
ities have seized it. The Bishop dwelt espe- 
cially upon the exclusion of priests from the 
schools and the coeducation of the sexes. The 
Bishop of Miinster has also become obnoxious 
to the authorities and has been summoned by 
the Ecclesiastical Court for trial on a charge 
the penalty of which is deposition. On account 
of the absence of the Bishop, the summons has 
been posted on the door of his episcopal 
palace. In contradiction of the rumors of a 
reconciliation between Prussia and the Vatican, 
the Voce della Verita, the Papal organ at Rome, 
declares that before such an end can be 
reached the Falk laws must be repealed and 
the priests who have suffered under them in- 
demnified. 


. The Churchman recently advocated a lim 
ited clerical celibacy, on the ground of greater 
efficiency, cheapness, etc.; which has moved a 
correspondent of that journal to express him- 
sels thus: 


“Tt is disgusting to hear in Episcopal ad- 
dresses from married bishops calls for single men 
to work cheap. Why are there not calls for 
single bishops to work cheap? As a result of 
this low policy, thus put forth, parishes have got 
the itch for cheapness ; and, in place of calling 
worthy married priests, who deserve mainte- 
nance, they want young men. Why? Because 
they are single for Christ’s sake? Because 
they can do the work better? No, but because 
they are cheap; they can get them for less 
money. Because they think they do not need 
a home, but can board with some widow, or 
stay at a tavern, or hamg round no one cares 
where.”’ 


....Reyival services continue to be reported 
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from all parts of the country, many of which 
have resulted in large accessions to the church. 
Messrs. Hammond and Bentley are still in 
Washington. The Rev. Mr. Earle closed his 
services at Clinton, N. Y., March 7th. They 
were very well attended. Revival meetings 
are now held in many of the churches of Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Messrs. Hall and Cree, who are 
visiting the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in the South, spent March 1st—7th at Louis- 
ville. Much interest was shown in their meet- 
ings, especially, it is stated, by the young men 
of the city. Among the topics discussed at the 
morning gatherings were the relations of the 
associations to the church and how to interest 
the members of them in religious work. 


.... At the recent session of the convocations 
of York and Canterbury, in England, the posi- 
tion of the English Church in reference to the 
Bonn conferences and the resolutiins there 
adopted was discussed. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury made a speech, in which he said 
that, although he greatly desired the union of 
all Christians, he thought that the Church of 
England should first seek union with the Chris- 
tians at home and in surrounding countries. He 
referred to the Nonconformists, the Swedish, 
Danish, and Lutheran churches, and the various 
Christian bodies of America, with all of which, 
he said, they had more things in common than 
with the Eastern Church. 


.... India has not given up its old notions 
quite as much as has been supposed. A Brah- 
man of high caste, a member of the Bengal 
legislative council, Babu Juggadanund Muk- 
erjee by name, entertained the Prince of Wales 
at his house and introduced him to the women 
of his family. For this latter act be has been 
violently attacked by almost the entire native 
press, being called a traitor to his coreligion- 
ists and a disgrace to the Hindu community. 
Some of the papers have gone so far as to call 
upon all Hindu tradesmen to refuse to serve 
him and all Hindus of equal rank to refuse fur- 
ther communication with him. 

.... The German Parliament, in closing, threw 
out a bill against socialists and passed one 
against ministers. Here is the text: ‘‘ Imprison- 
ment for two years may be applied to the min- 
ister of religion who, in the exercise of this 
function, circulates any writings which treat of 
state affairs in a way which might trouble the 
government.’’ There will be no difficulty of 
getting clear of troublesome priests or pastors 
under this law, for vaguer and more elastic ex- 
pressions could not be invented. 

...“‘ Fraternal relations’? is a‘phrase sug- 
gestive of peace and good-will ; but, somehow 
or other, when the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterians fet to discussing the subject 
there is no end of hot and peppery discus- 
sion. Dr. R. L. Stanton, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has published a pamphlet in defense of the 
General Assembly of 1866. The Christian Ob- 
server reviews this pamphlet in an editorial, 
entitled ‘‘Stantoniana,’”’ which is by no means 
deficient in mania. 

....The Baptists have recently built a new 
publication house in Philadelphia. The lot, on 
Chestnut street, on which it is built cost $100,- 
000. The building cost $157,000. The debt re- 
maining was about $100,000, and Dr. Griffith 
proposed to Mr. William Bucknell and the 
Crozer family to pay it off; which they did. 


....At the recent meeting of the General 
Council of the Reformed Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia a discussion of the utility of the 
observance of Lent developed some differences 
of opinion. Bishop Cheney considered it as a 
precious heritage from the Old Church. Bishop 
Nicholson believed its observance to be hurtful. 


....La Source d’ Kau Vive is the title of a new 
French Evangelical monthly paper, designed for 
those interested in mission work among our 
French-speaking American population. It is 
published by M. Cathcart, 15 Bible House, New 
York. Price, fifty cents per year. 


....The Lafayette-avenue Church, of Brook- 
lyn (Dr. Cuyler’s ), has had a prosperous winter 
spiritually. Their devotional meetings have 
been very large and one hundred and fifteen 
new members have been added tothe church. 


—__————— 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


AstHMA.—It is useless to describe the 
tortures of spasmodic asthma. Those who 
have suffered from its distressing paroxysms 
know what itis. Jonas Wuitcoms’s Rem- 
9 a never failed to afford immediate 
relief. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A very rare collection. S. B. Parsons & 
Sons, Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L. I. 





BARGAINS IN SILES. 


James McOreErry & Co., corner of Broad- 
way and Eleventh Street, have a varied 
and extensive display of seasonable silks, 
all offered at very low figures. There are 
some styles of silks that are always popular. 
In the line of fancy-silks the MeCreery ex- 
position is like a beautiful panorama of 
colors, shades, and tints. Science in the 
art of dying has perfected the most beauti- 
ful results. The designs are also pictur. 
esque and offer an interesting study to the 
intelligent mind. Upon grounds of dream- 
like tints—they are so fragile, so almost 
visionary in expression—are scattered del- 
icate patterns, tiny scroll figures, and other 
petite beauties in-character form. The 
richly-figured silks, termed brocaded and 
damask, are marvels of loveliness. Their 
finish is satin-like and the compactness and 
evenness of the manufacture is superior, and 
cannot fail to gain a host of admirers. 
Plain colored silks have the happy knack 
of always being in fashion; hence, this 
style, like black silk, is economical. The 
leading colors for this and the summer sea- 
son are browns, blues, dark grays, greens, 
purples, and prunes. All these dyes various- 
ly represented. In tone none are positive. 
The gradations are very handsome and 
present a splendid finish. All these 
silks are very durable and woven with 
strict conformity to the most approved 
rules in the manufacture of silks. The 
prices range from $1.25 10 $6 per yard. 

In the department of black silks the ex- 
hibition embraces every well-tested quality 
manufactured. This fashionable material 
forms one of the leading aristocratic 
dress fabrics for Spring wear. A com- 
plete costume of black silk is considered 
very appropriate for all grand occa- 
sions, and particularly if elaborately 
trimmed with genuine lace. A toilet of 
this kind can always be made very 
youthful in appearance by embellishing 


jt with ‘‘old lace” and diamonds; but_ 


for more common wear a handsome black 
silk, trimmed with the same material, is 
always dressy and ladylike in character. 

Cachemire sublime de novi is a much- 
sought fabric. The finish is very fine and 
the price remarkably low for such superior 
goods. The figures are from $1.50 upward. 
Excellent black silks for $1 per yard are 
selling at the abovenamed establishment. 
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ECLIPSE WINDMILL. 


Few objects in the landscape are more 
picturesque than a windmill, and certainly 
Americans will be willing to have them 
multiplied for many a year before longing 
for a new Don Quixote to exterminate 
them. But they are not mere ornaments, 
standing out sharply against the sky. They 
chain olus and Eurus and Notus, and bid 
them do man’s behest. Windmills are used 
for pumping water, for running elevators, 
for grinding, and a dozen other purposes. 
Foremost among the manufacturers of 
windmills in the country stands the Eclipse 
Windmill Company, of Beloit, Wis. The 
Company’s list is well worth studying by 
those who want a light and cheap power. 

ES ____ 


TREES AT FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Buyers will find inthe stock of R. B. 
PARSONS & CO. what they need for 
either lawn or garden, whether Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens, Roses Rhodo- 
dendrons, etc. For catalogues address at 
Box 99, Flushing, N. Y. 
——— 

WE refer the reader to the advertisement 
of ‘‘Cutler’s Pocket Inhaler and Carbolate 











of Iodine Inhalant,” in next to last page of 


this paper, and advise any who may be suf- 
fering from Catarrh or Lung difficulties to 
send for a Circular containing testimonials 
to the great excellence of this remedy from 
the highest authority, physicians, clergy- 
men, and laymen. 





“ PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called: to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, or » renewal of an old subscription (not 


in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer being $8. 








USEFUL, AMUSING, INSTRUCTIVE, 
AND CHEAP. 


WANTS SUPPLIED, INFORMATION IMPARTED, AND 
AMUSEMENT AFFORDED AT SMALL Cost. 





ANYTHING having the above combination 
must meet a ready acceptance at the bands 
of the public. Parents who wish to com- 
bine utility with profit in whatever they 
procure for their sons will be especially in- 
terested in pondering what we have to say. 
There are, we may also observe, a thousand 
and one times during the year when the 
articles of which we make mention in this 
notice come into play, just in the nick of 
time; when the having them not only con- 
tributes to our comfort, but amply repays 
us by just this one service alone for our 
outlay in their purchase. Read the adver: 
tisement of Mr. George Parr, Manufacturer, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and you will know at once 
what we mean. Mr. Parr can furnish tool- 
chests in almost every variety and at all 
prices. No family should be without one, 
of the simpler kind, at any rate. It is 
money saved, every year, to be able to put 
your hand on just the tools you want to 
make a slight repair of something ‘‘ about 
the house,” when the absence of them, by 
preventing the repair, that a few minutes 
work would accomplish, leaves you a 
prey to discomfort, and perhaps conse- 
quent vexation. Boys’ tool-chests _ of 
every kind can also be had from Mr. 
Parr. You can put nothing better into the 
hands of your son. It will give him neces- 
sarily that practical knowledge of the use 
of tools which comes into play so frequent- 
ly in after life and the want of which is so 
often seriously felt. Mr. Parr can also 
furnish you another most useful article, 
one which will pay for itself many times 
over before you have long been the possess- 
or of it. We mean hisscroll saw, intended 
for operating at home. It will do heavy 
work, if needed, while it may be used 
for the production of the most fancy 
articles. Mr. Parr supplies the designs, if 
you desire it, at an almost nominal price 
(30 of these designs go with the Excelsior 
saw), and you may then adorn your home 
or make your ‘‘ Excelsior” earn you some- 
thing by the manufacture cf always sala- 
ble articles. You may turn out card- 
baskets, ladies’ work-baskets, pin-eushions, 
book-shelves, brackets of most beautiful 
style, fruit-baskets, frames for photographs 
or large pictures, hanging-baskets, table- 
mats, watch-stands, and countless other 
things, an enumeration of which may be 
left to the imagination of the reader. The 
“learning how” to do this isa matter of 
only a short time. Get one of these saws, 
and the facility with which you will have 
learned to operate it or with which your 
boy has picked up ‘‘the hang of it” (to use 
a common expression) will be a surprise 
even to yourself. It will combine the use- 
ful and the amusing, be a source of both 
pleasure and profit, and at small cost. The 
Excelsior Machine ought to take its place 
in the family alongside the sewing machine. 

But these things form only part of what 
Mr. Parr lays before the public. He can 
give you a steam engine which may be run 
in your parlor without injury to the sur- 
roundings. He has varieties of these, as 
toys for children, which are, nevertheless, 
perfect engines in every respect. He can 
supply these, with each separate and partic- 
ular part, every bolt, screw, or rod in dupli- 
cate or triplicate; and the boy who has one 
(or the man either, for that matter) may 
learn from it more of mechanical practical 
engineering in one week than he could 
gather from a og study of any works on 
the subject. If you want to make a profit- 
able investment—one that will repay you 
amply—send to him for one of these, and let 
your boy learn how to put up and to run an 
engine. These little engines will furnish 
power enough torun a coffee-mill, a clothes- 
wringer, washing-machine, or churn, and 
afford endless amusement to the family. 

Mr. Parr has issued a pamphlet work, of 
over two hundred pages, known as “‘ Parr’s 
Technical Guide,” which not only explains 
everything in relation to the products of his 
own extensive establishment, but contains 
a vast deal of information and most agree- 
able reading. Itlets you into the secrets of 
engineering, reveals the power and beauty 
of microscopy, gives you a general knowl 
edge of the laws of chemistry, and tells you 
how to perform a hundred or more beauti- 
ful and instructive parlor experiments, 
affording delight to your family and friends. 
His inventions and manufactures have re- 
ceived unqualified praise from the press, 
and they are eminently worthy of it. Send 
80 cents for his ‘‘ Technical Guide,” and 
learn all about what we have merely alluded 
to in this article. 





MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 9th, 1875. 
Am. Chem. Mfg. Co., Perfumers, ete., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.: 

Dear Srrs:—Weare selling your PATENT 
Woop Box Biackrne largely and it pleases 
thetrade immensely, and of course gives 
excellent satisfaction. Yours truly, 

H. Boswortu & Son,(Wholesale Druggists). 





THe Dusty anp WEARY TRAVELER Will 
find excellent bath-rooms at the AMERI- 
CAN HOUSE, BOSTON. Airy rooms, 
billiard halls, vertical railway, café, read- 
ing-room, and a superior cuisine render this 
a favorite house with travelers. 
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THE GANG PLOW. 











Some of the advantages gained by using 

+ the Gang Plow, advertised in another col- 

umn by Deere & Co., of Moline, Ill, are as 
follows: 

In the-first place, it iseasier to ride than 
walk, and it is nearly as easy to drive two 
teams together as one single. Then it saves 
one hand—one man doing as much plowing 
with the Gang astwo with the single plows. 
This one item will soon save the price of 
the Gang, where there is any considerable 
amount to be done. 

Then it does better work. The furrow 
is of a much more uniform depth and width 
than it can by any possibility be made with 
a single plow. There are no outs, no balks, 
no dodging. The draught is also less. 

The Gang is more durable. Every part 
of it is iron or steel, except the tongue, 
the whiffletrees, and the tool-box, and 
is made in the strongest manner. It 
is easily handled and controlled. Throw- 
ing an attachment to the lever into a slot 
on the hub (and a child can do it) raises 
the plow entirely from the furrow and sus- 
pends it above ground, where it can be filed 
or otherwise handled. While in this con. 
dition you can ride the plow out of the field 
or to dinner, as nicely as on a sulky. 

By a change of mold-board and points, 
which is easily done, this Gang is equally 
efficient as a stirrer or breaker. 

Two horses, or two ox teams, or 2 span 
of horses and a yoke of oxen manage it 
easily; and in old land, previously well 
plowed, three horses can readily handle it. 
An outfit consisting of a Gang Plow and 
two yoke of good oxen will cost no more 
than a breaking and a stirrring plow and a 
span of horses, with their rigging, and will 
do almost as much again plowing as an 
ordinary horse-team with a single plow; 
and the oxen will cost even less to keep 
than the horses.— Nebraska Journal. 
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RUBBER AND CAPCINE. 





THERE is scarcely a branch of human in- 
dustry to which India Rubber has not in 
some form become a valuable auxiliary. 
Perhaps not another natural product has 
offered scientific and curious minds more 
interesting phenomena. One of its most 
interesting features and one which has of 
late years much occupied the attention of 
chemists and medical men is its medicinal 
virtues and great curative properties. 
Some years ago a physician of New York, 
discovering that rubber was the natural 
reservoir of electricity, invented and intro- 
duced to the public the rubber porous plas- 
ter, which consisted of rubber made soft 
and adhesive, combined with other ingre- 
dients,and spread on muslin, then perforated 
with minute holes, to allow the perspiration 
from the body to passthrough. The article 
met with a sudden and great success, super- 
seding in a short time all other plasters and 
to a great extent, liniments, etc. Now 
their use among civilized people is quite 
general throughout the world. Practical 
experiment demonstrated that, owing to 
some cause, of which at first no good scien- 
tific explanation could be offered, its use 
was attended with most beneficial results in 
nervous and pulmonary complaints, and 
that it would cure many forms of consump- 
tion and lung diseeses, which were invul- 
nerable to drugs. The great objection ever 
found to the ordin porous plaster 
has been that its action is too slow, 
requiring days and weeks of con- 
tinuous wear to effect a cure. The 
wish of physicians has always been that 
its action might be made more vigorous 
and effectual. This hope, it would seem, 
has been realized in the article advertised 
in another column as ‘‘ Benson’s Capcine 
Porous Plasters,” manufactured by Messrs. 
Seabury & Johnson, of New York. The 
manufacturers are practical pharmaceutical 
chemists, and have been for years engaged 
in preparing supplies for the physicians and 
hospitals of this and other.countries. This 
branch of their business has led them to 
make a study of the medical qualities of 
rubber and the best means of overcoming 
the above-mentioned objection to porous 
plasters. The difficulty was removed by 
treating the rubber so that it contains more 
electricity than formerly, but chiefly by the 
introduction of capcine, which has for some 
time been regarded by physicians as the 
best external stimulant known. Its use is 
to cause the plaster to act more quickly and 
surely. This combination is said to make 
the most truly meritorious remedy for the 
troubles for which it is recommended that 
has ever been devised. We hear it every- 
where well spoken of, which, in connection 
with its immense sale, seems to warrant 
such a statement. 

rr 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
Sweeten and Purify the Breath. 



















DRY GOODS PRICE LIST. 

THY 3 & perso teas s eet ii 

"Tuovudanne in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go tothe most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to learn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 
charged or not. Other thousands are not 
only seeking honest and fair prices; but 
they want also reliable information in re 
gard to the styles of goods most in demand. 
Now all such persons should send a letter 
to the highly respectable house of M. Alt- 
man, 301 and 803 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
and ask for their new Spring Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry-goods 
establishment has taken this method of 
popularizing his business in every section of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description of a $500,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
Sree of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This house 
will give its best attention to the execu 
tion of all orders, and Mr. Altman agrees to 
refund the money in every case where the 
goods turn out different from their repre- 
sentations. The standing of the house is 
such that we cheerfully vouch for the truth 
of what he says. Address M. ALTMAN, 
corner 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.— 


Ep. Inp. 
TT 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter 
just received from the general manager of 
one of the largest corporations in Chicago: 

««The responses received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT were double 
and perhaps treble those of any paper in 
which we advertised.” 


$$ —$———— re 


OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 23 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 
to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 
that office for some time past, is now the 
manager. 


————— 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL, 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 


to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 


aa ——_____ 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in nse, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
doller each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 

& 


PAPER FILE. 








VLBIATAL OFLN3IVd 
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WHEN visi New York or Centennial, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save pp and bag- 
Restaurant first-class.” ices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern 





a anal 


MOODY AND SANKEY'S “GOSPE 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


ly our issue of October)28th we gave 
notice that the price of Toe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postuge being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns: and Sacred Songs,” pustage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have beeo sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay whuat- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THE InvE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 


what they want; otherwise none will be 


sent. 
EE ——__—_—— 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
pot direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 


thirty-three and one-third cents a mont, It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter bas been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 

aR RS 


DIED. 


Bowekn.—In_ Brooklyn, New York, on Monday, 
March 20th ,1876,0f diphtheria,Gussie Plummer Bowen, 
eldest daughter of Henry K.and Elizabeth P. Bowen, 
aged three years and ten months. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr- 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, for the cure of 
Aches and Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic, and 
Vomiting. Warranted for over twenty-seven years 
and never failed. No family or traveler should be 
without it. It is worth its weight in gold. Sold by 





the Dr ® Dope 10 Park Place. Fifty. cents 
= saving of twenty-five per cent. on the $1 
es. 





ry Black *. prose. Sold and broperly applied 2 
T CHELO I ‘actor vy, oO. str eet, . 
Y. Sold by ail pA be 


BALD HEADS 


ean So ee are are exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are so ‘ect the 
cannot be detected. Made only at BA ELOR 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


The Tortures caused by Gout and Gravel are 

prevented or relieved by Milk of Magnesia, which 

expels from the system the acid salts, which, being 

apsorbed into the circulation from the stomach 

produce, those distressing maladies. Sold by all 
ruggists. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 
JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of the 
most celebrated Mineral Springs in the world. Each 
bottle contains eighty doses and is equal to taking 
over one hundred bottles of the Natural Spring 


Asa Tonic it is uns , having had most re- 
markable success in cu ——— of the most aggra- 
vated cases of Dyspepsia, Nervousness, and General 
= ay? It is: simple, harmless, and pleasant to 

e. 











di ic. e progress 
of and cures such compiaints in less than twenty- 
four hours. It will tly alleviate or entirely cure 
the worst cuses of . 
Eczema and all other diseases of the skin, Prickly 
ing by Ivy, Sum: 


is and directions. 
For sale by all Druggiste and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


Ui free of expres: on receipt of the 
pric. nial bottle. Send for Circular, containing 
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“#64 DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inat. Fatr. 
NEw 
WILLCOX & GIBBS . 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Nov.. 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Institute, Oct., 1875. 





Medal ” of the Franklin 


No other Sewing Machine inthe World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND St.), NEW YORK. 


W. H. SHEAFER & CO,, 


SECOND FLOOR, 


908 CHESTNUT ST., 908 


PHILADELPHIA, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


STONE 
CAMEO RINGS. 


PRATTS ASTRAL OIL 


Gives a Light far superior to Gas at One- 
fifth the Cost. 





It is especially adapted for use in the 


ST. GERMAIN STUDENT LAMP. 


Chas. Pratt & Co., 


128 Pearl Street, New York, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 





RANDALL'S ENGLISH FOOD, FOR HORS- 
Es, CATTLE, 4 ULTRY. 


*p POU 











FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 


F, KRUTINA, 


offers his entire new stock of 


FURNITURE, 


consisting of DINING-ROOM, PARLOR, BEDROOM, 





LIBRARY SUITS, of the latest patterns in 


EASTLAKE STYLE, 


AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 


No. 9% and 9 East Houston Street, New York. 





WARREN WARD & CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF 
FURNITURE. 
Large variety of 
RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE. 
DECORATIONS, 
ete., 
thich are being 
Offered at 
EXTREMELY 
OW PRICES. 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 


BEDDING MANUFACTORY. 


Spring Mattresses and Beds, Hair Mattresses 
and Bolsters, Husk and Fiber Mattresses, 
Fedthers Renovated by Steam. 


Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, Bed and Table Linen 
wels,etc., Church and Cushions, Canvas an: 
Cots, Iron and other il goods in 
our line we warrant as to oe aha We sell at 
close profitand deliver promptly 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
8. P. KITTLE, No. 203 Canal Street. 


BOY where a thing is made, 
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DEGRAA 


DECRAAF 


¢ TAYLOR, 


57 and 89 Bowery, 6b Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York.” 





teres, 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEFP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the Unite’ States, which they o7e- 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 





Merchant's Gargling Oil bas become one of the ‘most. popular Lintments for bonten flesh that is now pre- 


pared, while for horses and cattle it has no equal in the world 


We are assured by those who have used it for 


piles—one of whom is a distinguished physician—that among all the various pile remedies none afforded such 


spee na relief »s the Gargling Oil.—Loulaville (Ky 


.) Daily Demoer: 

ract from a letter from G. H. Senmoeda Unionville, la., _ 
ou soe all the liniments pat together, and I am keeping twelve ai erent kinds. 
for horsefiesh in existence, and can say it without fear of successful contra 


24th, 1873: ‘Iam selling more Gargling 


} I think tt is the best remedy 


on 
Extract trom a letter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1873: ** It is the popular horse 


liniment in this country. 


Extract from a letter from George A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1873: “I sell more of your 
Gonsing Oe than of no other liniments c ombined, and have seen it used on horses and cattle with good effect 


when others have failed 


Extract from a letter from Pattee & Co., 


N.H., Aug. 26th, 1873: “ We think your Gargling Oil one of 


Der 
the best articles for which it is recommended that we have ever used or sold.’ 
tract from a letter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., July 28th, 1873 ‘* We sell more of your 


Ext 
Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep.’ 


MERCHIANT’S GARGLING OIL 


is the Standard = ape bond the United States. Established 1883. Large size 3 
Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y. ene 


small size, for family use, 25c. 


medium, 50c.; small, 25c.; 
, by M. G. O. Co., and sold py all tiussiste. 


JOHN HODGE, Secretary. 





FURNITURE. 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE. 
PARTMENT cf our business, and to vacate our 
present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 
STOCK at ACTUAL COST of production, thereby 
offering SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to those 
about to furnish. 


Jas. T. Allen & Co., 
185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
- MISCELLANEOUS. 
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he THE LARGEST AND MosT SUCCESSFUL WAGON 


i3 ‘A THOM FHL NIAMOL 


epository 26:2 & 262 Wahash Ave.. © hic»go. 


Omamental tron Works, 
F. O. HANSO N, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT COMBINATION 


Wrought iron Fences 


for Public and Private Buildings. 


THE MOST DURABLE, NEATEST, AND 
CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Galvanized [ron Posts, Tubing, Gates, Orna- 
ments, Settees, Chairs, Vases for Cemetery Lot 
Enclosures, 

Wire Railings of all descript.ons. 
for Counters, Plain and Nickel-plated. 

Estimates and Designs furnished free on ap- 
plication. 


TWELFTH AND NOBLE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 


NORWAY SPRUCE. 


large stock of well-grown trees, from 2 to 5 
feet A Meh. at low rates. Prices on application. 


S. BOARDMAN & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Railings 








HARD-WOOD FINISH. 


apply to ere and beautify it. Send 
tor Ta atine’ rnished free) 
SEELEY & STEVENS, de Burling Slip, New York. 


IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


Ase ted by all the Queens of Fashion. Retailers su 
Poi A ~ 4 ao he houses in New York, 

piles elphia, or Manufactured onl wi E. 
VINS. 208 Nt bth ae. “Philadelphia. Senda for c 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 

PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tok INDEPEND- 
ENT. on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 











Agriculturist......+esceeeeeeeeeee Sl 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 360 400 
Atlantic Monthly. ............... 360 400 
Christian at Work......cccccocce 3 00 3 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 400 
Harper’s Magazine ..............360 400 
Harper’s Weekly........ ....... 3 60 4 00 
Harper's Bamar.... ccccccscccccess. SOO 8 £00 
Bint SOGIOM 6. occccscsce sssaces NOD 3 00 
Ladies’ Fiorai Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘‘The Rustic 

Wreath) sscesmesecccscse 2D 1 30 
Ladies’ Joareal ..6.cdcccccccctse SQ 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine...........360 400 
Littell’e Living Age..............750 809 


National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 5u 


Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 0 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........275 3.00 
Scribner’s Monthbly..... cenehesae' SOP 400 
Sunday Magazine...........0.... 230 2% 
TiS PRR sisdskesccentdices. cs SOO OOD 
The Nation (pew subs.)...........4 7 520 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 16 
The Dlustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 45) 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream...,............ 450 500 
Eclectic Magazine....... svcse cess WO ae 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post. .........2 6 300 


(#" POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 





For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will he 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, bat an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contribators. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and svcial morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart top‘cs, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs. and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) t0 THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men. 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living. and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 Subscriber, ene zen r,in advance, postage free. 





including the above Bngraving.................. 25 
Rengae’ of an Old —goag ~ for > PR gers 
vance, 
UND w scence EOS wes8ées beeen ae eo ‘6 00 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS ot the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Size 34 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING. BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 


SEDGWICK, MRS. S.GOURNEY, Mrs, SOUTHW 
wi LMES, KENNEDY, MRS. dns Mow: 
DAL Rimes, Avice Gane, AN, HAWTHORN, 
LL, MO * ORN 
P. PEND: CooKE, HOFFMAN, = 
BANCROFT, P. GopwWIN, , B 
CURTIS, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
LI, CHANNING, MRS. ND, 
Low: BOKER, YARD TAYLOR, 
Saxz, STODDARD, . G. 
GHER, COZZENS, 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miumsever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already away more than 
14,600 copies of this B work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to presentjthem to sub- 





: [March 23, 1876 








ees V cones for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


terms: 
1 Subscriber. one » in advance, postage 
free, including the Engraving........... $3 25 


POSTACE FREE! 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Cuaries 
—- by the great actist, Ritchie, is compieted and 
for ivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will rae understand that they can have this 
splendid work of art by sendine us the name ef one 
new subscriber, with ¢ 
ts the san for one year (if notin 
us 


advance, or for two new cabo en 
‘O0 = advance. This new and perfect Sngravin 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well wort 
rom #5 to oo ese. as similar engravings usually sell at 
he print sto 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas nan ag - Lr] opens and 
beautiful § Steel Fnaravings of nt Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson e Sel on poe both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms 
1 Subscriber, one year in advan 

free, including both of the ahous! p ma -$3.00 





EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conapicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is beco' 
more and more valuable. We will present i to sub- 

bers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 

Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 

free, including the above yve Engraving Nacves.ecced $3 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS at THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
This book isa faithful and graphic nurrative of the 
pw a events, and conversations which Le ged 
n'the cognizance of its author, while wg BY 
the Wits Hous, engaged on coop somone Mh pmo | 
“The Emancipation Proclamatio 
this book to ee for TEE ‘INDErenDar? 4 
the following term 
1 Subscriber, one event, in advance, postage 
free, including the above book. 


‘6 PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
ee Providence Wringer,” by which we — their very 
best ‘*Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash pri ) to any 
m who will send us the names of ee NEW 
subscribers, with the monev. $3.00 each, ($9.00 = 
; h il renew their own sub- 


&9.00. The 


[2 See Advertisomett, on page 31 of pe issue, 





Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing Senelre as agents until they 
receive the Pr and o rtifi- 
cate, bearing the Jac-etmile 8 sienature of of the Publisher, 

teeing the sending 0 e 
“Raares<"° HeN RY O; BOWEN, 





Publisher “ rh Independent,” 
P.-O, Box 2787, New York City. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State Str an Chicago, Ill 
JOHN P. FISK, Manager. 


The Independent. 


ThRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


mittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
oan r Drafts. if ivle. hee m4 neither of a 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered i, 
The present registration aysteta is virtually an — 
lute pro on against losses bv mail, and au Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever Te 





uested 0 80. 
54 Numbers, in advance (postage free)...... -83.00. 
“ “ “ ‘ 4 
+ after 3 mos., . . le 


Sa nort anacriotions 1 cents per cor Opy. ms 
® ptiors 
SOOPER explicit orderis 


received D. “the torplisher Yor the! their re Ee 
iv’ y the sher by 
= Meo ee ent of all arrearages is made as 


turthe m r this o 

ee the paper r is a sufficient receipt 

& tne FIRST subseription. RECEIPTS for money 
LY 


are our ur Agents in A 
and adve semen oor Cc. BOWEN. 


and 
P.O. Box eae New Yorn Ci City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who P mmns ded 8 pa pape end frum the 
post-office—whether directed name or another’s 
or wnetner he nas supscribed or pot—is responsible 


his paper discon yoy Be 


flice or not 

*'3.—'The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from tbe post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is p 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


ERK AGATE LINE, EACH LNSERTION, 
nn lines to tae inch. 200 lines to Ly column.) 
Saaaheemene i 








& Business Notices 
[thmme.........eeecceeee IOC] 1 THME..........0-. greene — 
4 times (one anne 4 times (one month)... 

B (three 8). yi ee mon! ype 
% “ (six 0 18 ix 
s2 “ (twelve “ 0c.152 “ (twelve * {ie 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 
TRAMME, .. cccccccccccccccccccoccececs inner 
4times one mvunth)..... 
Bupes te three mnegeaa}. 
__ fee! (twelve 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. coco! 


SS aero i ad 
.-FLFTY CENTS A 


mat be madeim advance 
HENRY C. BOWER, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State St., cor. Randolph 


JOHN P. FISK, MANAGER 
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weekly Biurket Review. |§ 


‘REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 


By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market for for Bice, is 2 strong, witha 
00d distributive demand. The s show 
forge pure urchases for Garope | and slightly hie ro 
i o, and this, together with the 
as the sp) pring trade opens, will probably yon Fy holds 
= to susta: a= — prices for the present. Maracaibos 
umptive demand and paces fairly 
sustained. ‘ola "Government Javas.—The supply is in 
excess of the demand and prices are in buyers’ favor. 
FISH AND SALT.—Fish.— Mackerel are in good o 
— and ay ces are well maintained. Dry Cod is 
— om is unchanged, both for Liverpool Fine 
an julk. 


FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The demand for most 
po is very dull . sales are confined to 
small lots. Raisins are uncha' aged. Currants are dull 
but stead Prunes are in fair request and prices 
have hardened somewhat. Citron is out of season. 
Figs are higher. 

MOLASSES.—We have nothing new to report in 
Louisiana Molasses. The demand is fair and prices 
are rather in buyers’ favor. except for choice grades, 
which are scarce and in good demand at full prices. 
The other grades are plentiful and not wanted. 


SYRUPS.—A fair consum: maenee demand, withoutany 
speculative inquiry, continues for Fair Le Finest 
grades. The latter are in small supply and str 
while the lowest grades of the new Molasses prod 
= ‘ener and in buyers’ favor, with an increased sup- 

Sugar House is lower ‘and, from _ the present 
Iedicarions, we think it has about touched bottom. 
See revised quotations. 


RICE.—Prime to choice Carolina Rice is in fair de- 
mand at steady prices. Foreign is out of the market. 
Louisiana is in good demand at unchanged prices. 


SUGARS.—Since our last Refined Sugars have been 
in moderate demand and prices have softened some- 
what, the market closing quiet at revised quotations. 
Bright Yellow Sugars are scarce and are selesively 
higher than other grades. Raw Sugars.—Refini - 
grades are in fair request. The market is dull an 
weak, with a gradual tendency to lower prices. 

TEAS.—The market is rather quiet for invoices and 
lines, with a moderate ributive trade. Thursday’s 
auction sale was in Di ’ favor and some of the 

oods were withdraw The lar, “— < nn (about 

,000 half-chests) advertis ed to d at auction 
cause buyers to defer purchases aati the result of 
the sale is seen, and the agitation of the duty ques- 
tion in Congress produces no effect at present. 


———— re 
GENERAL M. MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS. ian as ete.—The Flour market 
during the week past has gained some activity and 
strength, more especially in grades worth over $7 per 
barrel ; probably ip sympathy with Wheat and 
yy demand for sound, reliable brands. , 
lour is steady and unchanged. Buckwheat is t 
and but little more can be sold this season. Wheat.— 
The market is active at the close, with an advance of 
2@3c. over previous days. Corn is a shade firmer and 
fairly active. 


BUTLane MATERIALS.-Brick.--We quote: Pale, 


@ M., $4; Jersey, (5.2686. 25; Long Island. 6. 
¥. 15 | D-river, | Mevermres Ba 25@ $6.7. 
Fron ston rown $9@$10, Dar K sioggil. Red sli 
$12; Philadel ; Bal $46@$50. 


oh 
rices, yadelph included, 2a%3 higher. Cement.— 
e quote, from pier and yard and according to brand, 
as follows: Portland, $3.50@#4; Roman. 
.0 for Coarse and 12. r 
'@71.8 tor Coarse and $11@$1i 30 for Fine; 
La Forge Portland, $4.10@4.25; and Lime of Teil, $2.35@ 
Glass.--The demand tor — — and “<2 — 
can Glass is light. but prices t= pm 
—We have nothi new to pace hy in this line. Lath. 
—We quote at $1. 1.75 per M. Lime.—We quo 
Rockland at 9c. for Connon and $1.25 for Finish: 
ing; North River $1 for Common and $1.50 for Finish- 
ing. Sy KS —KEastern Spruce.—We quote at $R@ 
$15 per r random cargoes and Mey! for s ° 
cials, Ry waleee a little extreme. Yellow Pine.— 
quote a ye at 5 M.; ordered 
cargoes, reen mooring ee 
do.: an oa ao do.. $24@ Cargoes at the 
South, Stasi # M. White A quote at 


# Mfor shippers, 10-inch and sprers: $1 pays do. a 
do. 10 and 12-inch; and $15@ $16.for Box, 8 and 12-inch. 


at about $75@$80 # M for the finest Walnut; $60 
$ @$40 do. for Ash; anion 
rc ; and $55@$00 for 

Cherry. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for Beef Cattle 
has been somewhat irregular through the week, 
though at the close a were about the p emma as at 
our last writing. The 
Ex cents Long fair to e 


yA . to 
m demand for Milch 
Ws was a trifle better ; but still there was no activ- 
ity = ed. Sales were made at $454 , Calf ha 
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e: 
Western, tubs, good to ‘prime, 1 ‘ ee 
yestern, tubs, fair to good, fresh ........ 
Western, = Door to fair, selogee 


Jace 
= 





estern, ea 
Western, eariy-pucked., “ood 
air, in ye eoece 


Western, early -packed. 
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® 
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}eans, tial 
jeans, 
Beans. sal 
seans, ‘ 1 50 
Beans, 7 
seans, 1 50 
jeans, 3%@!1 0 
seans, 00@1 20 
Beans, Lima, xa? 50 
eas Canadian, 16@1 19 
Peas, ( el 00 
Peas, Green, 530@1 55 
Peas. ‘ —@2 
P .5 50@6 00 
quote: 
9 @10 
seeee 84@10 
. 5 @6% 
Red and Red-tipped, per Ib........... eccgemeeee © SG 
ER.—The market for bow State and Western 
ruled very strong all the week, — toward 
the —— holders are ward, an advance Sy 
ranging from fair —— Rolls participate fn ne 
oavence. Supply light 
14,133 pkgs. e quote? 
NEW BUTTER. 
Pails, & Beco ocercccccsorgesecce 
ails, State, WU OOG, ccccvovsccss coccccscdd 
Halt ibe, Sate pling leen«e aa 
Half-firkin tubs, State, fair to good. 33 
Pails, Western, creamery, eee. eee .-40 
Pails, Western, creamery, fair to go . 35 
OLD BUTTER. 
State dairies entire, extra.... .......... -+. .- 35 @37 
State dairies entire, good to prime. -+32 @34 
State, dairies entire, fair to good.... ...80 @32 
State dairies entire, poor to fair........ ecopee 26 @30 
State, firkins, selected..... ....... weddvane .. 3 @37 
State, ins, good to prime ....... «e032 @34 
State, firkins, fair i « gzood,.... 21 @32 
State, firkins. poor to fair......... 13 @27 
State, haif-firkin tabs, selected..... 40 @42 
Stace, half-firkin tubs, good to prime 36 @i8 
State. half-firkin tubs, fair to good.. 32 @36 
State, half-firkin tubs, poor to fair. . 22 @32 
State, Welsh tubs, entire dairies.............. 3 @33 
State, Welsh tubs, prime........ eencceseccnceed 34 
, Welsh tubs, oo davicaasve nsdastddeded 29 @3l 
State, Welsh tubs, fair...............066... ee. 8B @B 
. Welsh tubs, poor to - 20 @2 
is, State. poor to g * @s4 
Pennsylvania, store-packed.. @29 
estern, ta @al 


Roll B utter, ich. med IE; 9 

Roll Butter, good to prime 2 @238 
4 Butter, fair to good. ve 29 @2 
Roll Butterpoor to fair.. 20 @A 


CHEES®.—The export demand has been pretty 
good and the a of the week ure conside 


themselves as confident 


that their stocks will all be wanted at _—— prices. 
e grades are most inquired forand Low 
es have a good = poder low "prices. 3 4 





























ance Ceree eeeeees 


BGGS.—The market has changed but ltele, . ing 


the past week. Receipts are liberal from all 


inercased. Receipts 20,21 packages. We quote: 





GREEN FRUITS. — Apples are higher. 





















































Sesto Ps pet ry, 4@13 
State Farm Dairy, @i2 
State Farm Dairy -10 @ll 
Western Factory, ine faite eaagocesee sceeseeteccedSe@lsy 
Western Factory, ood to prime.............. 114 @12% 
Western Factory, fair to g00d..,..... ..--.++-- 8 @UK 
Western Factory, poor to fair..................5 @8 


DRIED FRUITS.—Peaches.—State Quarters have 
been in fair demand for export. Peeled are very 
uiet. Blackberries are dull. Plums are not plenty. 


e quote: 

Apples, State. 1873, BUCEH.....cccc-cccccccecceee 9 OO 
: Stace, 1875, Quarters.... -. 8¥@ 9 
S Ww yp MED ncesce ccoses {xe 8X 
= N. C., 1875, Sliced, choice.. 9 @ew 
be Soutien iced, good 8 @2 
“ ee, 1875, % 1.8 @ 8% 

Peaches, 1875. b. Peeled, new process.. -20 @B 

1875, Peeled, famcy............00++0e6+ 16 @I7 

50 1875, Ga.. Peeiea, TIM. -veseeeeees 4 @b 
“ 1875, Ga., Peeled, fair togood.........11 @13 
ie 1875, Ga., Pi Pon ‘ ani boeill 
bes Unpeeled, Halves, new process. 
ee Unpeeled, 1875, Hal 
= Unpeeled, 1875, Quarters. 
e Unpeeled, Ol 

Blackberries. 805, — 

Cherri es —- 

Plums, aes D 





tions, but we do not not tHink the stock in store has 


Jersey, 8! Seem... +++ 164% G17 
State and Penn...... eTpp 2116 “@16% 
Western, prime Cee - b¥@16 
Western, = beadec wee lS GIDK 
Western, Old Stock......... Pees 
Southern and Goathwesteris.. sehnacenansssese 15 @lis 


Florida 
Oranges are plenty. Cranberries have a moderate 
call ‘and stocks are somewhat reduced. We quote: 


Apple: 
receipts. Grass-fed sold at Siand Veal sranged from | \ varieties, DDI.......000----0.- 2. 83 TSG 4 25 
8to ibe Sheep have met with quite an active de- winter van ood, er DDI... ..eeeeeeee sees $ W@ 3 75 
mand and the prices real: were a trifle above | Mixed lots, ‘air, per bbi..,.. seseeeee 2 W@ 3% 
those ruling last week. Dressed ‘Hogs were dull at | Oran 
10%@10%c. for City and 10%e. for Western. e re- Fiori, F POF CLALE... ..escecsececcrecereresee 6 WG 8 0 
ceipts for the week were 7,698 Post ef Catto, 63 Cows, | Gra 
841 Calves, 9,816 Sheep, and 19,608 H Catawba. good to prime, perib........-.0. 6 8 
COTTON.—There has been pines t 
mand for “spot” since our last; bat} prices have ad. | Jersey. choice, standard cra’ how a 4 %5@ 4530 
vanced one-eighth of a cent, the market cl Jersey. good to prime, van Grates... - $ ee 3 
ady. The $2 sales comprise 3 les, of whic Jersey," pony ' crates... aa “9°53 wes S 
1,426 were taken for export, 797 or spinning, 1,092 on | Jersey. 00d to choice, ber hecorecereeeel OM OB 
speculation, and 50 in transit. The demand for Hot-House Fruits. ete. t.. 1 
future delivery has been good at an ad Strawberries, Gomthern . ber q 1 @ rt} 
three thirty-second of a cent. The market at the awberri: 8, hothouse, per at. . =) ae 2 50 
close, however, was easier. The sales bers, Ook ee ao 7 
&,000 bales, at 12 S1-Sa@ld TH cents basis TO fo hg * 3000 4D 
pg— -32@ 134%@13 ery A ‘ _ 
6 for May, 134018 13216 for , in Bbeberb, per Gos. bunches... -- Sole 
Suly, and It 1-16@A ¢ Tages ° er tor Mushrooms, Per ID..........+----++-+e0. ae © 
HIDES AND LEATHE ft —Hides.—The deman > irginia heads atie 
from the trade is very light and prices are - oe Wilninaton, — push.....-....« i me 2 wo 
Leather.—Hemlock Sole is in light demand ; at steady juts, Tennessee. per bush........ %@ 115 
prices. Crop is in fair demand at unchanged prices. Hickory, Shetl-barks, per bush..,.......- —-@ 16 
METALS.—Copper.—Ingot is in light demand and Ww uote: 
heavy market. Iron.—Scotch Pigis dull. American a. i Sa a aa : sceceee 1 0@G40 
di. firmly held at unchanged prices. P Iron = Radishes, Norfolk, per 100 bunelicé... . 2 0@ 3 50 
ad.—Foreign is dull. Domestic is scar Cc e, Norfolk, per bbl. 15@ 1 00 
pa higher. Tin.—Pig is = and nominal. zine is is in Cabbage 4 We 6 WO 
light demand at stefay pri: ik,per 2 %@ 3 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. fg et continue steady at | Spinach, Baltimore, per bbi 206 22 
unchanged prices. Coal.—The quotations are for woe! F DDI. ...---. 20 -s0ere ae SY 
Liver rpool House Cannel, $1 ; Liverpool Gas do., | § “Marrow, per bbl. 5G 1 00 
$10; Newcastle do. Cooking, tch Can- | § aan, Hubbard, per bbi.............. ateaad 1W@ 1% 
nel, ; do. Steam, $4.50@$5.50; Provincial, $4.50@ | Onions,White, per DDl.....,....0.--+--++- sone 2 OO 3 0 
a CY ; vow tome estmoreland, and | Onions, Yellow, Per DDI ..----seeeeeeeereeeees 1 25@ 1 
est Virginia Gas, $6.25; meberiand, +, 95,505.50 Onions, Ked, pe: Sedat abatereseos . 123@150 
Broadtop and Clearfield. $@$5.25; and nutfracice, Turnips, Huseia, per bbl......... .......+- er Ne oc 
cargo. Gunny Clot "rhe. market is POTATOES.—Irish Potatoe® are in large receipt 
dull, both India and Domestic, with prices unchanged. | and — the buyer. Sweet Potatoes are quiet and 
ay.—We guote North iver a Re- | steady. We quote: 
tail qualities, 9c. and Salt, Rose, bulk, per bbl. -. S@1R 
. The demand for Suny has been quite active, Rariy Rose, in double-head bbis. 1 We 1 25 
but the supply is sufficient to meet ajl im Peachblow, bulk, bbl.. 1 12@ 1 37 
wants. We uote Long Rye. $1.6@$1.15; Short do., | p, blow, in double-head bbis. 1R@ 150 
@i5ce.; and 70c.—cash. Prince Albert, bulk, per bbl. --.  81@10 
OILS AND WAV AL STORES.—Linseed is 5 y Prince Albert, in doubie-head bbis.......... 1 W@ 12 
at unchanged prices. Whule.—Crude is quiet. Lard is | Inferior of above kinds, in bulk,,,,........ 75@ 87 
quiet. Olive is steady. Naval Stores.—Spirits = Peerless, bulk, per DDI............6-eceeee --- W@ 
pentine is dull and easier. Tar is duil. Rosin for | Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbi..-..-..... 2 We 30 


PROVISIONS.—The market for the Hog product 
fas shown some weakness since our last, though 
holders are firm in their prices. Beef nas ruled quiet 
and steady. 

WOOL.—The market continues dull and unsettled. 

or ——__ 


PRODUCE MARKET 


ASHES.—Pots are dulland unchanged. Pearlsare 
scarce and would sell at Cd 
EANS a js gem 


quiet, rea firm. 

weak. -~ quote: m j s 
ea, 1875, prime Fee eet OO Caeeereeeeeaeeee el 

Beans, Pea, tair to 5 SSPEARS, 0g1 2 


Peas are plenty, dull,’ and 








week the 
ange and the demand moderate at 


Live. Ducks =, not m' 
upon 


not 
it the ‘quality of 
those incan the West.is-very poor. We quote: 








not mesh gamed fda 
fhe receipts, especial 


Y AND GAME.—Live Poultry.—Early in 
Lame y of Live Fowls pony! or ~4- 
very low Orices 


receipts have been lighter, the the demand bet- 
te, ang | prices 5g decidedly higher. Th o Beart cece receipts 
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Common 











1% a2 





fase doz 400 a72% 
# doz.... .. -70 a-— 


On -b- A si a2%5 


Extra suste....50) 252 
Nee 





Pe e882 
Od Ce 
| a RSSR 


Oat Meal... ... 
BUCS WHEAT, FLOU 

















— . 
Vermicelit, iti —B a=is { 
com ED el fn 





to go0des 2. ool 








qu 

ila eons, Feathered, per P dos — soeee— — @200 
English Snipe, per doz..... 9 40 3 25 
Plover, per doz. - 30 @3 
Hares, per 0 @ 6 
Rabbits, per pair 0 @ 0 


PRICES CURRENT. 
Greceries and Provisions. 
;BEEF. 
% , ‘Plain ices, bbl 1 ba 50 
ra 12 Wal2 0 


e cee 100.. — —a23 00 
ocboe Hobs 93¢| Packet. bbl....... 36 Goal? (0 


Western. 20 50a22 00 


aaa coo. 
eae Prime. Western. 15 00a16 00 
50a20 00 
“2 all! GARD. 


ess.......19 


wee-e Bll | Western stea' 
RIVERSIDE REFINERY, me, # ... . 133 a13Kk 
SUGARS. i y steam, vcs... 13 al3% 
tiverside A, soft ar'd. 10 Kertle Tentored.” 13 al3X 
tiverside A, coarse“ . 01 12“ales 
R versi¢ le Extra C...... 9X 12% 56 
tiverside Cal. Cream C. 9: 
Riverside Cal. Golden... 8% cocccsccedl a2 
Marigold Yellow. . 8 —- a— 
] SSES—vUTY: 50% ; 
NS oe new..... a—t4 - Swe a 8% 
rto Rico. N.—45 a—d7 - 
English Is.,N.—43 a—47 t “yyal3 
0... a—45 
SYRUPS. a7 
DB... 000% +ee-7 32 a— 68 
Stiver Drips...—55 a—70 a 500 
Golden eed 





-% al6 00 

7 ald 50 

21000 

coe 22300 
CO®FEE—Dury: Free. a 700 

AVA ....000.5.—8 w—isl 
M swat o-¥ bo: a— 3 

see eee am 
Rio, Choice ...—225,.8—23 | 1, a— 30 

Prime ‘—tika 22'S. al2 cts. # 

« —21 a—2l! 

* Kar, ...—90%a—21 [Turks isis Island. 
(Rasujeayer#D— aiyiAshtonsfine27s a 
f 1. Muse’ a 16iVerdins......20 a—— 

pes Londoni. fos a8 Ononda aga 2260 

ess. “ none j_fine......... 
Be cia. — a Table Sait in bxs. 
s Frat s— 1%! # dps... 110 9 112 

Pranes... _.— o— 5s in smal) 1 ags, 

Citron .....°°—24 ina bbl 
Saraines < txe—Bxa —1 








ened 
as 
Rae iuorr: : 2isets.® B 

— — gel FE 
e are 











8a 
IAGO, 90 « 90 'ew 8K 
dos, gold:—— aco iSutroh randy be 
Ruse'n Mase'd | 69 933) (Starch. Corn.....— a—10 
onnas F TARTAR. 
Grand 0 a 
Good a — 
Ordinary.......- a— 3% 
Flour ané Grain. 
UR. WHEAT. 
pLOUns..& No.1 Miiwauk—— a 134 
Georownt 575 a7 0.2 Milwauk—— a127 
5 0. 1Chicago—— a—— 
St. Louis......70 085) )"% 2 © a 123% 
Inda., 3 nd 107 al 0 
one Mich.>575 a67, | Winver Red...125 a 135 
Amezire...525 © 800 Wine ten: | 3s 2150 
wos ° a 
Mew a No.1 Minn...)136 a—— 
-76) a 980 RN. 








io Nie 

Mixed « a 

| Yellow.. - 

OA’ 

aaa ¥.1.....44 a— 444 
diiga— 46% 


Aght Mixed. 1.46 a— 45% 
90’ Mixed State. »- 4 og 
RYB............ — a&— 87% 





Le w ORNS—D 
ye gem a—710 jOx.BA.& Be. 3 ie at 2 10 
JAX Merino— a—06 fons AND SKINS—Un- 
led -= a—O dressed, of 41i kinds,free, 
io. 1 Pulled...—30 a—35 {Beaver a . 
Pulled...—45 a—5i * North#d.10 a 300 
jp. Unwash.—18 a—22 ys Southern .- 8 a—i5 
se. OtterN’thoce.i000 201200 
price —e os ag 
wWaqpes. 2% a—i9 |Redk oxN rim .18 tet | 
‘mw..617 a—2 = 
Wash.” a— is em, Coma 219 
Taw ine | 3 a North'n 2 21a 
Oita 3 a2 Marten. North 2@ ald 
ogee. ld ee oe Te 
M 30 
| 1% 
t% 


BRESS 
speernrett 


Tl 


HAY: 
eg T5a— 85 





























Piatamores...— 12 LEATHER—DotY: Solv 
caballo... — Bisa 3 «! 3.0 ae 5% 
oem —2B a 
Hasce we Ser name’—= S 
_ . hea’ 
Do. Kips # pce.— tas Oak: crop. 
cone ‘ga — eml 
a= a — - em! 
est— — aoe 
ter— 9Ka—— liom! 
nda D 
Alconol....... 2 Per. Jalal roid. com L¥a— 12 
Pe g 
Aloes. @ >.g xe ita Lac Dye, gold — =. 
Aloessoc’tri’ a i cork a— 
7 ae 2%a— 2% |Madder, Dutca, 
Antvreg. gid.— 13 ka— ~'* AARP — 64a— 8 
Argois Bod. cid. — Wha 48 | gold. 5 
A a. a— 3 gold......... —4a-—5 
; — ,Man 
sals’m ene et | fake.. ‘wz 4 a—45 
] Tolu. 4 anna, e 
jal. Peru-gid. 12) 9 1:5 | take... nest | wee 
.<id— a—— utgalls, 
ark Petayv..— — 60 lo; Aleppo. goid— a. wen 
‘bSoda clas 7fa—6 0 | Oil Berg..zid 310 a 312% 
sorax.renned— 11\a—12 |OilCassia.zid % a1 0U 
irimst’ne.roil—3ka— — |Oi) Lemon.gid 275 : 312% 
rimst’né.flor— 4 = Pepverm’t, 
neg pee ee lol > ee 4 a4 
e oa 2 a— 25 mol. 
Cantharides..125 a—— | @-66 deg. —— a— 14 
pe aS Opium. 'fy.... 590 2 600 
oms a225 ‘Qual: Acid W200 - 103s 
Castor oa in pay, 108 ci \Paospnorus.. 9% 
BE. g a | 3. P ~Tiya— 2 


‘0! 
oml — i! _ —62ka— 
Cham mane 19 a-40 Q’cksilver id — 62 a— 70 


ora, Khubarb,Chi — a lv 
asn.g014. ey a ‘Se 0, vid, 2’4.— — a— s 
sad 42%a— A ia.— — a— 
Coch.Mex.gd.— 42%a—45 a 


a— sal Soda, gold 131%a—— 
Covveras. Am — 1iga— 1'Sarsa’illa.Hon. 





in bd, gd. = 
Cubebs,.i..g.— 9 Sars, Mex., 
Cuten. goid...— — H pare a— 13% 
Epsom salts..—_— a— ;) Senna, B. i710 a—15 
Gamboge, g\d.—57 ae Senna, Alex..— 16 a—— 
Gum a 3 am a old .— <, at 
«+ +0. 13Ka— oda Ashs80® cgd2 
Gum _ Arabic, h. Quin. 215 a 22 
is susmeee -— 16 T: Acid.gd....42%a — 


a— ‘art. 
Gum Benzoin—50 a— oa” id.— 27 a— 2 
Qum Myrrn, 





paneenaada - a— NDIGO—DUTY: FREE 
Gum Myrrh, _, |Bengal,#Bgid1 0 a 17% 

Waedadde, a4 — 36 a—37 |Madras, cur’y—80 a—85 
Gum -.8t.— 20 a—40 |Mani ° —-@ =S 
Gum Trag..fl.¢4.55 a 8 .Caraccas,gola—-— a—— 
Hyd.Pota.Am—— a 240 jG@uatemaia.ed - va 125 
Ipecacuanna, 
Brazil, gold." —%%a— | 

Metals 


IRON—Durr: Bars $1@1% COPPEK—DUTY: Pig und 
#0; R.B.10c #100 ht Boll| Bar ic. and Sheathing 


er and Plate, 1c. ~ os 
oop, and Scroll ,|Am’can Ingot— 224a— 22% 
ig $7 # Sheathing,new 
5 (suits) # b... 31 a—— 
mecidin badsie 00 9600 ghosshing oud— 8 Fas 
eath’g, yell— a— — 
Amer. Rail # ton. is A she 





, HNZ.....- —-- — 





Me tsb 245 00 iN saddens oa 
. Mnglis ; IN UTy: Pi ’ 
Scoten. # ton. 32 5’a— — and BI UY: free: 
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H. K.& F.B. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


We dothe largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the United States, and in connection therewith a con- 
siderable Produce Commission business, our sales being 
made direct to retail Grocers (not to Jobbers and Ship- 





pers). We are enabled to get the full market value 
Pf Butter and other produce consigned to us. 


Agricultural 
implements, 
Seeds, Fertilizers. 


Address all letters to 
R. 4. ALLEN & CO., 
P.-0, Box 376, New York 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Fadilities to Club Orxanuizera 
Send fer New Price-list, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COcg 
(P.-0.Box 8643.) 31 and 33 VESEY 8T., New York 
eactoc! 


TE A Nese = ae choicest in er world—Im porters 
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yin America— 
Stay ey ROD. 
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LEGALIZING THEFT. 


Tuk proposition of Mr. Gallagher, a 
member of the Assembly of this state, to 
pay the remainder of the canal debt by ap- 
propriating therefor one-third of the surplus 
held by the savings banks in the state is 
simply a proposition to steal under the color 
and with the sanction of law. Its adoption 
would make the State of New York a thief 
in character and a highwayman in the form 
of the thievery. It so happens that the 
people of, the state, in their political char- 
acter as a state, have no title in law or 
equity to a solitary dollar of this surplus, 
any more than to any other private property 
owned by corporations or individuals. Ac- 
cording to the report of the bank superin- 
tendent for January ist, 1875, the total sur+ 
plus of all the savings banks of the state 
then amounted to $24,310,246. This simply 
represents their assets in excess of their 
liabilities. The way in which it has been 
accumulated is by not dividing among their 
depositors the whole of their interest earn- 
ings over and above their expenses; but re- 
serving a small percentage each year and 
holding it as a fund to guarantee depositors 
more perfectly against loss. The accumu- 
lation arises from the use of funds belong- 
ing to depositors, and not to the state at all, 
and not even to the banks, except as the 
custodians of the property of others. 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that the state 
may and should regulate savings banks, and 
that it may provide that any surplus held 
by them should either in whole or in part 
be divided among its lawful owners; yet 
the state itself is not one of these owners. 
It has no right to take any part of this sur- 
plus fund and appropriate it to its own pur- 
poses, or to dispossess the banks of its cus- 
tody by directly assuming the custody 
thereof. It belongs wholly to the banks, or, 
rather, to the parties in interest whom they 
represent. 

It is well also to remember that what are 
called unclaimed deposits are simply de- 
posits which have not been claimed for a se- 
ries of years. They are not forfeited to the 
depositors, or, in the event of their death, 
to. their legal representatives. They are 
liabilities against the banks and may be 
claimed at any time. The amount of such 
deposits is not large as compared with the 
whole amount of deposits held by the banks. 
The state has no occasion to legislate in re- 
ard to them, since they will escheat to the 
tate upon the fact being established in a 
court of justice that there is no other law- 
ful claimant. 

Every now and then some silly legislator, 
whom the people made a mistake in elect- 
ing, must try his hand at offering bills, by 
making an attack upon the surplus or un- 
claimed deposits of savings banks. Mr. 
Gallagher is not the first of these wise men, 
and probably will not be the last one. To 
all such propositions the police should cry 
out: “Stop thief!” 





RUSSIAN GRAIN TRADE. 


OpEssA was chosen by the great Cath- 
erine as the emporium of Black Sea traffic; 
but, having no natural inland communica- 
tion by water, it has in its competition with 
modern seaports depended on railway com- 
munication. The railways. however, have, 
like other things, suffered from corruption 
and intrigue. ‘‘ For reasons best known to 
themselves, the Odessa engineers did not 
choose to connect principal towns by the 
nearest routes; but indulged in playful 
meanderings, very much to the increase of 
the length and expense of the lines.” The 
mere theory of the value of railway com- 
munication will not suffice to give the coun- 
try full command of its resources unless 
there are at hand men of principle and with 
sufficient knowledge to apply that theory. 
With railways built in disregard of the nat- 
ural lines of traffic, and companies endeav- 
oring to make up for this disadvantage by 
high rates, the trading community had fur- 
ther to contend against political troubles. 
There are the old feuds béiween Pole and 
Muscovite, and there is the still more urg- 
ent difficulty of religious observances. 
Every fourth day is a holyday, so that nearly 
eight days out of a month are, by Church 
authority, given upto idleness. It is in 
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88 Chaskoer of Commerce turns to statis- 
ties, and, looking at the past and the present, 
is ‘‘lost in painful thought when consider- 
ing the quantity of corn America will soon 
be enabled to export.”” This alarm is intel- 
ligible enough when we recollect that nine 
years ago 44 per cent. of the grain sent to 
England was from Russia and only 14 per 
cent, from the United States, while now 
44 per cent. of foreign grain is from the 
United States and only 21 per cent. from 
Russia. The Odessa merchants think mat- 
ters will be still worse in the future, as we 
Americans have found a new and cheaper 
route for our corn to England, and, instead 
of sending it by Chicago and New York, 
will ship it down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, and thence On by sea, securing an 
open-water journey the whole way. 
cL 
DRY GOODS. 





THE market has been very quiet during 
the week, so far as actual transactions go; 
but as to the agents, importers, and jobbers, 
they are very far from being quiet. They 
complain a good deal and move about with 
sufficient activity, but to very little purpose. 
Trade is not active. There is of necessity 
a good deal doing in the aggregate; but it 
seems little in the general distribution, and, 
while in some quarters there is an encourag- 
ing show of business, in others there is a 
despondent feeling, caused by the lack of 
customers. What is chiefly needed at pres- 
ent is a feeling of confidence in the stability 
of prices; or, rather, a feeling that prices 
have at last touched a point from which, 
if they move at all, it must be in an upward 
direction. But this feeling will not pre- 
vail among buyers as long as the leading 
jobbing houses continue to indulge in the 
demoralizing practice known as a ‘‘ drive.” 
The first ‘‘ drive” was a great success; but 
‘‘drives” have now become monotonous and 
they have lost their stimulating influence 
on business, To borrow the slang of the 
Stock Exchange, the ‘‘ bears” predominate 
in the dry goods market at present, and 
there are no ‘‘bulls” to oppose them. The 
consequence is that prices are barely steady ; 
and, although they have now reached a 
point below which it seems hardly possible 
that they can fall, no one is sufficiently cour- 
ageous to ‘“‘go long” of anything beyond 
the immediate requisitions of current trade. 

There are plenty of customers from thé 
West in the city and our jobbers are doing 
a fair business in filling orders by telegraph 
and mail; but nobody buys largely and there 
is no snap to trade. 

Money continues in easy supply to bor- 
rowerg and few complaints are heard on the 
score of collections; and, on the whole, af 
fairs are no so bad as they might be. 

Domestic cotton goods move slowly from 
first hands, and, notwithstanding all the 
“cuttings” and attempted ‘‘drives,” prices 
have not been greatly disturbed. 

Brown sheetings are in steady demand 
from first hands at steady prices for stand- 
ard makes and the deliveries have been 
large for the week. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings of lead- 
ing makes are in good demand; but prices 
are irregular, though without any import- 
ant changes. The outside makes are in less 
demand and prices are uncertain, with a 
falling tendency. 

Print cloths have been in rather better 
demand, but without any essential improve- 
ment in prices. The rates continue at 3c. 
to 4c. for extra 64s, 60 days. Sales have 
been reported at 3%c., which is the lowest 
point ever reached in this country. 

Prints continue in a depressed condition 
and prices have steadily declined. Some of 
the mills have stopped altogether and others 
must stop production unless a revival shall 
take place. A small degree of animation 
has been imparted to the market by offer- 
ings of fancy prints adapted to the Centen- 
nial celebration. The Sprague Company 
has pupupon the magket some “‘ Martha 
Washington” prints at 74c., which are said 
to be an exact reproduction of a calico dress 
worn by the wife of General Washington. 
The style may be a fac simile in general ap- 
pearance, but doubtless the cloth must be 
better and the colors more brilliant. A calico 
dress in the daysof Washington would have 


cost about a dollar anda half a yard. It would: 
have come from India and been printed by 





hand blocks. In nothing has the change 
been so great since the days of Washington 
as in the manufacture of chintzes. There 
have been some reductions in other styles of 
prints, and at the close of the week the 
Oriental fancy prints have been reduced to 
6ic. and 6c. x 

The Locke Print Works, at Passaic, N. J., 
were sold by the assignee last week for $1 
more than the mortgages, which amount to 
$110,000. Phe works cost $300,000. They 
were purchased by Denny, Poor & Co., 
agents for the Peabody Mills. 

Ginghams are in steady demand, and they 
are almost the only description of domestic 
cotton fabrics of which the supply is hardly 
adequate to the demand, and prices are 
firmly maintained. 

Cotton dress goods continue in fair de- 
mand; but the sales are not specially active, 
except for the favorite stripes and plaids, 
which are in scant supply. 

Cotton duck is in moderate demand, with 
small sales at steady prices. 

Corset jeans and satteens are without any 
essential change. The sales are toa fair ex- 
tent at steady prices. 

Cottonades are moving more actively; but 
the demand has been almost exclusively for 
the best makes, which maintain steady 
prices. 

Rolled jaconets and flat-fold cambrics 
are in better demand and prices are un- 
changed 

The demand for colored cottons is more 
active, with moderate sales of tickings, 
denims, stripes, and checks. Cheviots and 
osnaburgs are both selling more freely at 
steady prices, 

Worsted dress goods are selling steadily 
from first hands. Some of the new styles 
have made a decided sensation and have 
been steadily taken up. Prices for the fa- 
vorite makes are firmly maintained. 

Shawls are reported in better demand, 
with considerable sales of both cotton and 
woolen, at good prices. The market is well 
supported, but not overstocked. 

Woolens of ail kinds are dull and quiet. 
The jobbers are making but few purchases 
and the clothiers make but limited selec- 
tions. The agents console themselves with 
the reflection that if their sales are light 
now they will be heavier by and by, and 
in this conclusion they are undoubtedly 
correct. 

Cloths and overcoatings are slow of sale; 
but prices are without any important 
change. 

Fancy cassimeres are in moderate demand 
forthe various grades, but the sales are on 
a small scale and prices are unchanged. 

Worsted coatings are in small demand, 
even for the favorite makes, and prices are 
without quotable change. 

Tweeds and union cassimeres are quiet. 
The demand for these goods is on a limited 
scale, without change of prices. 

Foreign goods are without essential 
change; but there is an improved demand 
for clothiers and housekeeping linens, as 
well as for black silks and dress goods. 
Cashmeres and pure mohairs are in better 
demand and more attention is given to 
ribbons and millinery articles. The auc- 
tion-rooms are well supplied with season- 
able goods and generally well attended. 

The imports of dry goods at the port of 
New York for the week ending this date 
were $2,483,551 and the amount marketed 
$2,179,007. The total imports of dry goods 
at the port since January 1st were $26,322,- 
560 and the total amount marketed $25,- 
791,200. 


OBITUARY. 


AARON ARNOLD. 


Tue death of Aaron Arnold, on Saturday 
morning last, in the 82d year of his age, 
affords a proper occasion for a brief men- 
tion of the prominent characteristics of the 

atriarch of the dry goods trade in this 
city; a merchant of unblemished reputa- 
tion, whose influence has been widely felt, 
but of whose personality little was known 
except to the limited circle of his friends 
and business associates. To the publisher 
of THE INDEPENDENT he was well known 
in business transactions for a quarter of a 
century. He was the patriarch of the dry 
goods business in point of age, although 
in the chronology of trade Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, who is a younger man, was his 





predecessor by four years. It isa curious 
circumstance that the same locality in 
which they both began their careers as retail 
merchants is now the site on which the 
wholesale warehouses of their respective 
firms are located. 

The whole course of the business and 
domestic life of the founder of the great 
firm of Arnold, Constable & Co. was ex- 
emplary, and he might be held up to the 
rising generation as a model merchant. 
Men do not achieve such successes in trade 
as he did—commencing with very moderate 
means and continuing for half a century a 
career of undeviating prosperity—by mere 
accident or persistent industry. There 
must be at the foundation of such a super 
structure of mercantile success a sure prin 
ciple, which prevents disaster; and in the 
case of Aaron Arnold it seems to have been 
an instinctive probity of conduct, united, of 
sap’ to arare sagacity in availing him. 
self of the assistance of others and improv- 
ing the opportunities which the fluctuations 
and revolutions in commerce afforded him. 

Mr. Arnold was born in the Isle of 
Wight, in the year of 1794, and came to 
this country in his thirtieth year. He went 
first to Philadelphia, intending to establish 
himself in business there; but, with the 
same good judgment that he exhibited in 
other matters, he camé#o the conclusion 
that New York offered a better field for 
business operations, and he opened a retail 
dry goods store at the corner of Canal and 
Mercer Streets, in 1827. It was a year of 
business depression in this city and many 
failures had taken place, and the corner of 
Canal and Mercer Streets was far removed 
from the center of trade, the chief traffic in 
dry goods being then below Maiden Lane 
and Canal Street being the extreme up- 
town boundary. It was on the corner 
opposite to the one on which the firm of 
Arnold, Constable & Co. became so promi- 
nent, and where their wholesale house is 
now, that Mr. Arnold began his career, his 
firm being Arnold & Hearn, George A. 
Hearn, afterward well-known on Broad- 
way, Mr. Arnold’s nephew, being his part 
ner. In 1842 Mr. Hearn retired, and the 
firm was changed to A. Arnold & Co., the 
junior of the firm being James M. Consta- 
ble, Mr. Arnold’s son-in-law. In 1853 the firm 
underwent a further change, to Arnold, 
Constable & Co., by which it is now known, 
Mr. Richard Arnold and J. P. Baker be- 
coming partners. In 1868 the founder of 
the house purchased the site on the corner 
of Nineteenth Street and Broadway, where 
the retail business of the firm is now carried 
on. And the last business transaction of the 
venerable merchant was the purchase of 
the lot adjoining, on Fifth Avenue, occupied 
by the Presbyterian church of which Dr. 
John Hall was the pastor, for the purpose 
of extending the already immense structure 
which has grown up from the humble be- 
ginning in Canal Street. The price paid for 
this lot was $205,000. 

Mr. Arnold was a man of very quiet 
habits, who fulfilled all the requirements of 
a good citizen, but avoided all public dis- 
plays. He earned his fortune honorably 
and dispensed it generously and with dis- 
crimination. He had a fine, «esthetic taste, 
as may be readily imagined from the beauty 
and magnificence of his private residence, in 
Twenty-third Street, and of the two ware- 
houses which he erected. His collection of 
pictures was selected with rare good judg- 
ment and contained some fine examples of 
the best productions of the modern schools 
of art. He was an Episcopalian in his re- 
ligious faith, and his funeral took place on 
Tuesday last, from Trinity Chapel, in West 
Twenty-fifth Street. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 
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JAMES McCREERY & C0,, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


FRENCH SILKS, 


STRIPES AND CHECKS, 


Ge. Toe, S5e..$1. VARIETY, MAGNITUDE, NOV- 
ELTY, AND CHEAPNESS 


PLAIN COLORS, 


$1.25, $1.50. up to $6, in 100 DIFFERENT path 
manufactured expressly for our RETAIL TRADE. 


BLACK SILKS. 


PERB %-INCH B 
SPECIALLY RECOMME NDED FOR sa) SPRING AND q 
SUMMER AR. 


Mourning Coods. 


BLACK GRENADINES. VEL - 
MASSE CHECKS, STRIPES IN HIGH NOV BUT DA. 


A VERY LARGE STOCK OF PLAIN 


IRON-FRAME GRENADINES, 


FROM 35c. TO THE FINEST IMPORTED. 


Spring Cashmeres from 65 Cents, 
Tamise, Henriettas, English and French 
Bombazines, Courtald’s Crapes, and 
Mourning Veils, all sizes. 


THREE PAIR 


TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SIX PAIR $5.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.50. 


Any color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid for One 
Dollar. To avoid loss, Se P.-0. Order. i] 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y, City. 
A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, 
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nL Trimmings, and Hamburg Edgings an 
Samples sent free on application. < 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Exhibition of 
NOVELTIES. 


AT Sterat Cg 


ARE OFFERING A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF 


Real India Cathel’s Hair Shawls, 
Paris, Berlin, and Domestic 
Ready-Made Cloaks, Sacqnes, 
Polonaise, ete., ete. 
Paris and Berlin 


Ready-Made Dresses, 
FROM PINGAT AND OTHERS. 


Ladies’ Paris Trimmed Hats, 
FROM VIROT AND OTHERS. 
Elegant Laces and Lace Goods, 
Ladies’ Uand-Embroidered 
Underwear. 
Elegant Wedding Trousseaux, 
Infants’ Outfits, ete. 
And they WILL MAKE LARGE ADDITIONS 
to all their POPULAR STOCKS of 


Plain, Black,Colored 
and Fancy 


SILKS, 


at the cena LOW 
ouioaere of 1 on yard. 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LOUISINES, 


FRESH GOODS, ONLY 90c, per yard; value $1.50. 
FORMING the LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND 
BEST ASSORTMENT EVER OFFERD IN THIS 
CITY. 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


READY-MADE SUITS, 


SUITABLE for SPRING and SUMMER WEAR, 
WORKMANSHIP, STYLE, and FINISH UNSUR- 
PASSED. Price, $4.50, 35, and upward. 


SPECIAL SILK NOTICE. 
Lord & Taylor 


INVITE ATTENTION TO A LARGE INVOICE OF 


LYONS AND ITALIAN SILKS, 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES, PURCHASED RE- 
CENTLY, AND NOW OFFER THEM AT 
THE FOLLOWING FIGURES: 

180 pieces plain POULT DE SOIE at $1.25 ; worth 
$1.50. 

500 pieces plain GROS GRAIN at $1.50, $1.65, 
$2.25, $2.50, and $3 ; worth $1.85, $2, 82.75, $3, 
and 83,50. 

ALSO 


FANCY SILKS. 


TAFFETA GRISAILLE, ° 
TAFFETA RAYE COULEUR, 
TAFFETA QUADRILLES, 
TAFFETA MILLE RAYE, 
QUADRILLES DEUX-TON, 


At 65c., 75c., S5c., $1, $1.10, and $1.25, 


Real India Camel's Hair Shawls 


REDUCED FROM $300 TO $175. 
REDUCED FROM $275 TO $150. 
REDUCED FROM $225 TO $100. 
One case of BLACK and SCARLET STELLA 
SHAWLS, for Spring Wear, at $25 upward. 
A large line of GERMAN, FRENCH, and PAIS- 
LEY SHAWLS, in NEW DESIGNS. ALSO 
LOT OF FANCY SHAWLS FROM AUCTION. 
At $1, good value $2. 
At $2.50, good value $5, 


t At 84, good value $7. 


At $5, good value $8. 
At $7, good value #10. 


Wraps, Dolmans, Sacques, ele. |: 


Both imported and of our own superior manufacture 
in SILK, SICILIENNES, CASHMERE, DRAP 
«D’ETE, CLOTH, etc., now on sale 
and opening daily. 

We will continue the sale of a large invoice of 
CASHMERE and DRAP D’ETE SACQUBS, JACK- 
BTS, CAPES, FICHUS, DOLMANS, etc., at an IM- 
MENSB REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICE. 

WELL-TREIMMED GARMENTS at $8, $10, $11, to 
$25; half former price. 

ALSO WALKING JACKETS, in fine Basket Cloths, 
at $ to $8; LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The latest Paris Novelties in Plain, Plaid, and Striped 
CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTH, LLAMA CAMEL’S 
HAIR CLOTH, PONGEBS, BROCADED 
DAMASSE, and CASHMBRES. 


POPULAR DRESS GOODS at prices from 12¢c., in- 
luding Serges, Poplins, Mohairs, in plain, striped, 








25 CENTS 


for a Whole Year's Subscription 
EHRICHS’ FASHION “QUARTERLY.” 


OUR§SPRING NUMBER IS NOW READY. 52 large 
pages, full of attractive illustrations and prices of 
eve article a lady is interested in. Also | ae 
articles on “ How to be beautiful,” “ How to 
home attractive,” ‘‘ Reci for the Toilet and Kiteh- 
en,” etc., etc. 

5 SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. You will notregret it. Our 
cribers wate. = that they prefer the Quarterly 


to thelr #3 ma 
ig C0. ) 287 and 289 Eighth Ave., 
ey) NEW YORK CITY. 


EHRICH 








McCALLUM, 
CREASE & 
SLOAN. 


ALL STYLES OF 


CARPETINGS, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 


1012 & 1014 CHESENDTST,, 


PHILADELPHIA. |. 





Brocades, and Matelassé. 

ALSO 
a full line of FRENCH ORGANDIES and JAC- 
ONETS, bordered, figured, striped, and plain, IN THE 
NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MOURNING GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


Complete Outfits always on hand or Made to Order 
in twelve hours, and no Disappointment. 


CRAPE AND LISSE RUFFLINGS, VEILS, 
BOWS, JABOTS, TIES, AND JETS. 


CRAPE VEILS in stock and to order at short no- 
tice. 

BOWS and JABOTS in crape, crape de chine, and 
lisse. 

TIES in Brussels and Cashmere net, linen, lawn 
and silk. 

BLACK GARNET EAR-DROPS, PINS, PEND- 
ANTS, and VEIL PINS, in new designs. 

COLLARS and CUFFS3, in crape and linen, 

MOURNING HANDKERCHIEFS in great variety. 

Rules for Self-measurement and Samples of Goods 
sent Free of Charge to all parts of the country. 

Every article sold by this house is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. 


BROADWAY, COR. TWENTIETH ST.; 
Grand St. Corner Chrystie St. 


James McGreery & Co., 
Broadway and Eleventh St., 


DISPLAYED ON THEIR COUNTERS 
MONDAY, MARCH 20th, 
SEVERAL INVOICES OF THE CHOICEST 


NOVELTIES 
IN 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION OF LEADING PARIS 
MANUFACTURERS. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


EVERY ABTICUR GUARANTEED AS REP- 


EXCHANGES MAY BE MADE within one week, 
or money sarees in case of dissatisfaction. 








Pourtesath ‘st and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
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ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOosk merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘‘keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
& storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LO G& BL ARE} 

ORGAN Co., Toledo, O., april 20, 1875. 
Ww. L. Heats, Esq., Manager, 111 Monroe Street 
Chicago, 
vdighous’s and political news 
INDEPENDENT to be th 


s. Yours truly 
RING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office 


—_— A; BOWEN, Esq: 
Sir :—In November I commenced woo 
wa the Bage, 8 By ) ‘ater 
pe dey per y my Ww 
preparation, “ Caouteh oncin,” at Broo 


psed to enable me to forma 
correct opinion of the value of the above-named 
as advertising m 


advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of = the other above- 
named papers. Respectful 

FORD, Chem: 


218 Peart Street, 
W. L. HEATON, Esq., Gent ! Western Ado’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT 


Dear Sir —The letters I soamee from my adver- 
senemt in THE INDEPENDENT in the In- 
‘allible Fire Kindlers 


nor to I 
pane ‘ea have av ed (20) twenty a day 
e past x months. e on eon- 
tinue my advertisement in throug fh the! 


tising jums. Very ily yours . SMT 
Nov. 234, 184. P.-O. Box . New Albany, Ind. 
Mr. H. C. BOWEN 


Dear Lf THE. INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
pyst paving papers to me which | have patronized. 
You have a mone 
to be of the very jt families; 
r) = and Se = season I have Te ee re- 
su mm any other paper o © religious 
press, without a single exception. - 

I inserted atrial vertisement of one-half © in 
= * [which paper a. to have a 
rger ctrowiation than —_ ‘aon in T.— Ed.) an 
as in THE ENDE sition in the former 
being most ae ea ret the latter brought me 
between two and three times the money and responses 

over the other . 


Yours respectfully BURDETTE SMIT 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar. a 





is Bom RTE, IND., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. BOWE 
Publisher wie INDEPENDENT” : 


Dear Sir I J nae ring from the advertisement 
from CT a > = y It is counting. It hasal- 
read Cy or Res 

” _ B, COLLINS, 


Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s P-L. Antidote.’ 
YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1974. 
Dear Sir :—We have hada @ number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. G. STARR, 


ours very truly, 
»iten Carriage Co. 


NEw Yo Ma 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN peneshonedieenn 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


full ey thet we receive m 
Dee than ALL 
hich we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
ee It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the countey 50 
Yours J 


y, 
Manager i Victor” BM. Co 


HENRY C. BOWEN Esq., New York: 

Dear Sir :—I am well pleased with ‘Tux INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best r y that 
I have used ‘ue all my advertisin, experience xy 


ing my Painless Cure of the Opium and Mo: 
Habit wore the public. 
Yours truly, fF. E. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMON Y. 


THs NATIONAL LIFE IN j.. of Was 
., State an =< a Sed "bese ph a 
pe -. in 
e time ret the a of the 
INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
n 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
EPENDENT. 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
EPENDENT done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 
AVERILL cannes sy PAINT a is ae 
enced advertising in DE- 
PENDENT erry soomed as if two out of overy _ 
men who called at our office to buy nt 
EPENDENTS in their hands or kets or said 
they took the . it extensive es date 
from our first advertising in Tuk IN- 


e pay 
the ioe o 

haan 
PTAC w Wort dal Banker, who advertises 
ew k daily papers, decided to try 


soaniie 
liberally ~. &- 
Company, THE 
sponses. Ofte 
to THE 


done him more good than all the rest put 
together.’ 
eh ts TERN nd “Tie tt LIFE INS. 
Out have found INDEPENDENT the 
very hest paper for insurance advertising in New 
York City. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
for Ladies, says: “ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
a net it of $2,000 in ih from an advertise. 
mens of only two months. lam surprised at 
wealth and excellent class of your readers. I 
shall patronize it more heavily in the tut 
0. pad DAVIS ‘Land Commissioner, U. 7 R R.) 
s: * THE ISDEPEN DENT has been to me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 
B. K. BLI R (Seedsmen): 
of adv ing in THE Lg nave sur. 
us—ex our anticipati: ons. © es- 
m it now one of our best mediums. i 
w Emon SES SEWiEG MACHINE CO, Geve- 





LTON Pe eiith. tm: enn f the larg- 
J 
im , says: omy adver- 


perk ee 
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THE BANK EXPLOSION, 


THe collapse of the Bank of the State of 
New York, which occurred last week, took 
the community by surprise. Being one of 
the oldest banks of this city and hitherto 
reckoned among its soundest and most con- 
servative banking institutions, the people 
generally had no suspicion of its real con- 
dition. Its share capital is $2,000,000, and, 
according to the report of October 2d, 1874, 
it held a surplus of $400,000, besides un- 
divided profits amounting to $281,000, with 
net deposits of about $4,000,000. 

What, then, has occasioned this disaster 
to a bank thus apparently strong at a com- 
paratively recent date? Hasit been robbed? 
Has it gone down in a general crash of 
banks, and failed because other banks have 
failed? Neither of these causes explains 
the failure. The simple truth is the bank 
shows a series of bad loans, amounting in 
the aggregate to about a million and a half 
of dollars, not adequately secured, on which 
there will be a large loss, sweeping away at 
least one-half of its capital, if not more. 
The note-holders are safe, by virtue of the 
guaranty bonds held in the United States 
Treasury, and the general impression is that 
the claims of the depositors will be paid in 
full. The chief if not the entire loss will, 
hence, fall upon the stockholders. 

The business of banking consists mainly 
in borrowing from one class of men and 
lending-to another class. As a borrower, a 
bank receives deposits, either with or with- 
out interest, and passes them to the credit of 
its depositors as cash liabilities that may be 
called for at any time. These deposits it 
uses as the basis of giving credit to others. 
It has only to commit a sufficient number 
of mistakes in giving this credit to bring 
itself ultimately to grief. If it makes loans 
which it cannot seasonably use as the 
means of paying its own debts, then it 
cannot satisfy the demand of its creditors 
without drawing upon its capital; and if 
the losses thus incurred exceed the capital, 
then the institution is hopelessly insolvent. 

According to the figures which have been 
given to the public, the Bank of the State 
of New York has been committing a series 
of gross blunders in its loans; and its fail- 
ure is simply due to very bad management 
in banking. The vice-president had a loan 
of $230,000 without proper security. The 
United States Attrition Flour Company by 
overdrafts and borrowing appears as a debt- 
or to the bank to the amount of $875,000. 
A produce commission firm had overdrawn 
its account by $250,000, and the bank held 
$240,000 of protested paper. These items, 
which show careless banking, to say the 
least, amount to about a million and a half 
of dollars. That the bank should fail un- 
der such a régime of making loans without 
ad@@juate security and permitting overdrafts 
need be no matter of surprise. The only sur- 
prise is that its officers did not see that 
they were steering the institution directly 
toward the breakers. 

The directors of the bank are said 
to have been quite as much astonished 
as the general public when the catastrophe 
actually came. If so, then they must have 
been ignorant of the actual condition of the 
bank; and if they were thus ignorant, then 

‘it is plain that they had been exceedingly 
remiss in their duties. It is the business of 
directors to know how a bank is managed 
and to see to it that it is not mismanaged. 
If they propose to be mere “‘ figureheads, ” 
to grace an institution with their own re- 
spectability, then they ought frankly to tell 
stockholders and the public that this is the 
only character they have as directors, and 
thus put all parties in interest upon their 
guard. Directors merely in name are a 
nuisance in the community. 

Sines cen 


GOVERNORS’ SALARIES. 


THE State of New York pays to its gov- 
ernor an annual salary of ten thousand dol- 
lars, which is the highest salary paid to any 
governor inthe Union. Next comes Louis- 
iana, whose governor receives eight 
thousand dollars per annum; next Cali- 
fornia, that pays to its governor a salary of* 
seven thousand dollars; and next Nevada, 
paying its governor six thousand dollars 
per annum. Eight states—namely, Ken- 








tueky, < aN Ilene North 
Cafolina, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin—pay their governor re- 
spectively a salary of five thousand dollars, 
Maryland pays its governor four thousand 
five hundred dollars. Four states—name- 
ly, Alabama, Georgia, Ohio, and South 
Carolina—pay their governors respectively 
four thousand dollars. Arkansas and 
Florida pay each three thousand and five 
hundred dollars. Kansas, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, New Jersey, and Tennes- 
see pay each three thousand dollars. 
Illinois, Iowa, and Maine pay each two 
thousand and five hundred dollars. West 
Virginia pays two thousand and seven 
hundred dollars. ‘Connecticut pays two 
thousand dollars. Oregon pays fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Delaware pays one thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three dollars. And, 
last and lowest of all, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont pay their governors respectively a 
salary of just one thousand dollars. 

Here is a very wide diversity in the rate 
at which the governors of the several 
states are compensated for their services. 
The total amount of all these salaries paid 
anuually is one hundred and forty-four 
thousand and thirty-three dollars. Com- 
mercially considered, governors are very 
cheap articles, and they vary all the way 
from one to ten thousand dollars in differ- 
ent parts of the Union. A governor in 
New York State costs ten thousand dollars 
and in Vermont only one thousand dollars. 
Is there this difference in the value of the 
article? If any of our readers wants to be 
rich, we advise him not to aspire to the 
office of governor. If he is already rich, 
and would like to serve the people for the 
sake of the honor, then let him be a gov- 
ernor, provided he can get elected. 

te 


MONEY MARKET. 


BEYOND the immediate effects of the 
closing the doors of the Bank of the State 
of New York, of which we made mention 
last week, no special movément has taken 
place in Wall Street calculated to disturb 
the quiet of the market. The suspension 
of the Bank of the State was a matter of 
prudence, rather than of necessity, from 
which no one but the stockholders will be 
likely to suffer. The. bank, it seems, has 
lost half its capital and all of its surplus, in 
consequence of the incomprehensible care- 
lessness of its managers in making loans on 
worthless securities; and when this fact be- 
came known the alarm which was felt at 
once subsided, and on the Stock Ex- 
change the speculative securities recov- 
ered all they had lost. Since then the gen- 
eral market has been steady, but dull, and 
the speculative disposition of the Street has 
not exhibited much activity. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
a loss in the surplus reserve of something 
over $1,000,000; but the Street was not 
greatly disturbed by it and the rates on call 
loans have since been down to 3 and 4 per 
cent. In discounts there is no change to 
report. 

he declaration of a 14 per cent. divi- 
dend by the Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road was according to expectations, and, 
therefore, it did not have the effect of ad- 
vancing the current price of the stock of 
that company. In truth, the effect was just 
the reverse; for, the dividend being payable 
in bonds, which are worth but 88 and which 
have been selling at 75 within six months, 
the friends of the road who have been talk- 
ing about half scrip and half cash were not 
exuberant at the result. 

Congress still delays any decisive action 
on the new currency measures which have 
been intrgduced, and until something shall 
be done to afford a reasonable gfound for 
future operations our leading capitalists 
will be loth to enter upon any new enter- 
prizes involving large investments. 

There are sufficient encouragements for 
new firms in Wall Street. We notice that 
Mr. E, ©. Stedman, who has been long a 
member of the Stock Exchange, but has 
given his time mostly to literature for a few 
years past, has again returned to his old 
business haunts and has opened an office 
at No. 80 Broadway, withan entrance from 
New street, opposite the Stock Exchange, 
where he will give his attention to the buy- 
ing and selling of stocks. 

Buttrick, Goddard & Elliman is the style 








of a.new firm occupying the, nosey 
posite the Sub-Treasuty, which was former- 
ly oceupied by Jay Cooke & Co. Mr. 
Goddard is well-known to the customers of 
Hatch & Foote, and Mr. Buttrick was 
equally well-known to the habitues of the 
office of Fiske & Hatch. They are both 
members of the Stock Exchange and of the 
Gold Room. Mr. Elliman has _ until 
recently been with the National Central 
Bank. They form togethera .yery strong 
firm. 

Messrs. Aug. J. Brown & Son offer for 
sale a limited amount of the first mortgage 
7 per cent. bonds of the Syracuse, Geneva, 
and Corning Railroad Companyeat 95 and 
accrued interest. The majority of, the 
capital stock of this compa®y is owned by 
the New York Central and Hudgon River 
Railroad Company, which corporation will 
control the road. The mortgage is for 
$1,000,000, which is at the rate of about 
sixteen thousand dollars per mile of road. 
The New York Central Railroad Company 
has purchased $320,000 of these first mort- 
gage bonds, and the Fall Brook and Morris 
Run Coal companies $170,000 of them. 
Four hundred thousand dollars of the 
bonds have been taken by the contractors 
toward payment for the building of the road. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 18TH, 1876. 


Offered. Asked. 


INOTIOR Ss ise scenasecses ...150 _ 
American Exchange....... 11444 «116 
Butchers’ and Drovers’....134 — 
Central National.......... 10044 10034 
hake bane te Hoon waeean _ 
Citizens’...... Fcecins dudes — 13 
COMMETOC 5. 6anscges cnc’ 1154¢ 116 
Corn Exchange...........131 136 
ee, errr _ 





First National. . 
Fourth ree 


Importers’ and Traders’... 








Leather Manufacturers’... — 190 
MERION 3 sc ccosesnc cece 147 — 
Matitehsiss 60256 | 112% 
MGRCDEED ..6 0502 10+ deca oo lk? 120 
Merchants’ Exchange. — 101 
Metropolitan. sacah subs. cae “Eee 
PMMBRRN cisiv cays cis siscunisiecceale 1033¢ 106 
Mew  Tothess 06556000. 34 125 oe 
N. Y. National Exchange.. 98 
Ninth Nationals... ....<.«» 80 — 
North America............ 95 100 
| webebmacs 170 = 
— rere iindimoges =a . 
OER cae cidaccunascsaee “a 
Republic............ Boake a ed 
Shoe and Leather.......... os 147 
ae ee — 104 
State of New York........ 30 35 
Tenth National........ we 90 
ean ee 149 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU ) St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all wnt | 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GotD and Goin Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, County, 


and State Coupens, etc., and bu and sell on 
ComMMISSION all MARKETABLE KS and 
BonpDs. 


In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credi monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 
rate of four per cent. 

FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
a —< ey out cost to the lender. 

a y of the Banks or Bankers of In- 

rece National Bank, Norwich. Conn. 

New York Correspondent : Importers’ and Traders 
National Bank. 

wi BERRY @GULTUR 

Ra , With five to ten ot EY anh 

a iy cultivating ty: improved marsh within three tite maliee 


this 
M. L. KIMBALL, Berlin, Wis. 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


ey DOOR. oracns, containing 14 Engraved 











niteeations 
—veranmnitnd for Stock § tors. 
a covers, price 10 cen’ ma‘). covers, 


TOMBII RIDGE & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall St.. N. Y 


WEST & ANDERSON, . 


ARCHITECTS, 
Ne. 14 Park Piace, New York, 





FIRST MORTGAGE 
SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS 


OF THE 
SYRACUSE, GENEVA, AND CORNING 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


These bonds are a first mortgage upon the road, 
issued at the rate of $15,000 per mile. THE FALL 
BROOK and MORRIS RUN COAL COMPANIES of 
PENNSYLVANIA guarantee to ship not less than 
490,000 tons of coal per annum over the road, and to 
retain and deposit the amount required @mect the 
interest and sinking-fund in the FARMERS’ LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY, whether the above amount 
of coal bas orhas not been shipped during the year. 
The object of the road is to furnish coal direct to the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD and the various 
cities along its line. The abovenamed COAL COM- 
PANIES have for several years furnished between 
four and five hundred thousand tons of coal per an- 
num tothe NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY for its own use. THE MAJORITY of the 
CAPITAL STOCK is owned by the NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, which corporation 
controls the road. 

We offer a limited number of these BONDS at % 
and accrued interest, reserving the right to advance 
the price without further notice. 

Full information fgrnished on application, either 
personally or by letter. 

AUG. J. BROWN & SON, Bankers, 
No. 59 Liberty St., New York. 


CHASE & ADAMS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


REAL ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 


(Established in 1868), 


give exclusive onegtion to the loaning of money 
upon real estate in Chicago and vicinity, and, from a 
long residence here anda large experience in the 
examination of titles, can place to advantage funds 
in large or small amounts, without cost to the lender. 


References :—National_ Currenc = ——— 
Nati 9g Banks, New ) a S, 
; State Capi 





m1 5 I Bank. ning. Eo. ‘ 
. Thaxter & Son, Boston ; First National and Thodare 
National Banks, Chi cago. 


THE memati AHAS HAS. CARRIED YOU 


A SOLID. TEN. “PER CENT. 


a old-established LINOIS LOAN 








nterest Coupons = 
PROMPTLY as 


There is no 
change in its character or management. Having 
loaned millions, without loss of a dollar, it will con- 
tinue its old_conservative methods and policy. We 
run no risks. If a certain Ten per Cent. will satisf 
08. address for bh gems — Pearenees A R 


Kansas, nm Agency, 
Jacksonville, Tlinots. 


ee 
THE WALL STREET INDICATOR. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE SENT FREE. 
Contains Pictorial Illustrations of Bulls and Bears. 


in Stocks and Stock Privile ogee. Capital h 
yoy Also a list of V: 
nd 
BUCK WA LTER & CO., Bankers and Bro 
PS OSpox iz, 10 Wall st., New York 
leads to fortune. A 


$10 to $500: con. Rov ow SENT eae 


and nd copy Oty of the Wall Street Re 
unbes 9 72 PEPOAD WAT NEW Yor york. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


mprov: 
querenicet, Wel We *., eh. ee Secmethies of of — 
b inspcction. In many 


oe 








pees in Wall Street age 





Ki 
(@-Coliections throughout the West a specialty. 


INSURANCE. _ 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


for the went. ending ieee ‘Bist, 1875. 
RECEIPTS. 








Totel Disbursemen Dyskdcoamsdiceck<qangesss $205,617 38 
Oh GOIM.. 00. osscrcregcossecseccccceccocce $109,771 48 
Total Assets, mber Bist, 1875........... 1,275,144 70 
IA BIBITI TES: 
Claims for Loss@s.................- 500 CO 
miums paid in ance...., Bi 2 
for 2) - Ui 829 28 
Surpl ius above Policy Liabilities.. Pret 2 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities............... 1.37 
Cash on hand and in Bank.,................+. 7 a4 
Loans on Bond and Mo: ‘_ of 
Property Mor ed $1,428,327 00)......... 607,851 18 
Loans on nds, Stocks, cad P — 0s 
94,400 00 
30,000 00 
5,000 00 
21,350 00 
19,675 00 
17,500 00 
He ou 
180,416 14 
145,108 69 
22,259 
13.369 89 
ee semi-annual and quarterly Pre- 90 
Miums (less COM’#)......-...-..-seesee. eee 20,200 
RD age iat frestdont: 
MO THOMAS W. 
Gat ot of Becactes. 





HANOYER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 
ash Sufplus - -'- % 892/998 oo 
Crate NESE - - - - 1,502,775 00 


Jan. 
B. 8. ‘WALcorTtT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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MAUDIE’S PRAYER. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


MAUDIE came to me, last night, 
Just before she went to bed, 

In her little gown of white, 
And the sleepy darling said : 

“I can’t keep my eyes awake”’ 
(Lower drooped each sleepy lid). 
‘*Won’t you say ‘for Jesus’s sake’ ?” 

And the pansy eyes were hid. 





In my arms I took the child, 
While I said her little prayer. 
Sleepily she heard and smiled, 
And forgot all trouble there. 
And the darling said to me, 
When she woke at peep of day: 
“Sleepy folks can’t say their prayers, 
*Cause they can’t see what to say.” 
_— or 


OW JEREMY JAGGER HELPED 
THE BRITISH OUT OF BOSTON. 
IN 1776. 


BY MRS. 8. J. PRITCHARD. 





Ir was Commander-in-chief Washington’s 
birthday, and it was Jeremy Jagger's birth- 
day. 

General Washington was forty-four years 
old that birthday, a hundred years ago. 
Jeremy Jagger was fourteen, and early in 
the morning of the 22nd of Febuary, 1776, 
the General and the lad were looking upon 
the same bit of country, but from different 
positions. General George Washington was 
reviewing his precious little army for the 
thousandth time; the lad Jeremy was look- 
ing from a hill upon the camp at Cambrige, 
and from thence across the River Charles 
over into Boston, which had for many 
months been held by the British soldiers. 

At last Jeremy exclaimed: ‘‘I say, it’s 
too chestnut-bur bad; it is.” 

‘*Did you step on one?” questioned a tall, 
hard-handed, earnest-faced man, who at 
the instant had come up to the stone-wall 
on which Jeremy stood, surveying the camp 
and its surroundings. 

“No, I didn’t,” retorted the lad; ‘‘ but I 
wish Boston was paved all over with chest- 
nut-burs, and that every pesky British 
officer in it had to walk barefoot from end 
to end fourteen times a day, I do; and the 
fourteenth time I’d order two or three Col- 
ony generals take aturn with’em. General 
Gates for one.” 

“Come along, Jeremy,” called his com- 
panion, who had strode across the wall and 
gone on, regardless of the boy’s words. 

When Jeremy had ended his expressed 
wishes, he gathered up his hatchet, dinner- 
basket, and coil of stout cord, and plunged 
through the snow after his leader. 

When he had overtaken him, the impuls- 
ive lad’s heart burst out at the lips with 
the words: We could take Boston now, just 
as easy as anything, without wasting a jot 
of powder either. Skip across the ice, don’t 
you see, and be right in there before day- 
light. A big army ling still for months 
and months, and just doing nothing but 
wait for folks in Boston to starve out! I 
say it’s shameful; now, too, when the ice 
has come that Genenal Washington has 
been waiting all winter for.” 

“You won’t help your country one bit by 
scolding about it, Jeremy. You'd better 
Save your strength for cutting willow-rods 
to-day.” 

“‘T’d cut like a hurricane if the rods were 
only going to whip the enemy with. But 
just for sixpence a day—pshaw! I say, it 
don’t pay.” 

** Look here, lad, can you keep a secret?” 
‘Trust me for that,” returned Jeremy Jag- 
ger. Turning suddenly upon his question- 
er, he faced him to listen to a supposed bit 
of information. 

‘Then why on earth are you talking to 
me in that manner, boy? questioned the man. 

‘“Why you know all about it, just as well 
as Ido; and a fellow must speak out in the 
woods or somewhere. Why;I get so mad 
and so hot sometimes that it seems as if 
every thought in me would burn right out 
on my face, when I think about my poor 
mother over there,” pointing backward to 
the three hilled city. 

The two were standing at the moment 
midway of a corn-field. The February wind 
was lifting and rustling and shakiag rudely 
the withered corn-stalks, with their dried 
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leaves. To the northward lay the Cam- 
bridge camp, across the Charles River. To 
the south and east, just over Muddy River 
and Stony Brook, lay the right wing of the 
American Army, with here a fort and there 
a redoubt stretching at intervals all the 
distance between the camp at Cambridge 
and Dorchester Neck, on the southeast side 
of Boston. Behind them, to the westward, 
lay Cedar Swamp, while not more than half 
amile to the front there was a four-gun 
battery and Brookline Fort, on the Charles, 
near by. 

While Jeremy Jagger was pouring forth 
his words with vociferous violence the, 
man by his side glanced eagerly about the 
wide field; but, satisfying himself that no 
one was within hearing, he said, resting 
his hatchet on the lad’s shoulder while 
speaking: ‘‘See here,my boy. The brave 
man never boasts of his bravery nor the 
trustworthy man of his trustworthiness. 
How you learned what you know of the 
plans of General Washington I do not 
care to ask; but to-day and all days keep 
quiet and show yourself worthy of being 
trusted.” 

“T’ll try as hard as I can,” promised Jer- 
emy. 

‘* Nobody can have tried his best without 
accomplishing something that it was grand 
to do, though not always just what he was 
trying to do,” responded the man, glancing 
kindly down upon the fresh, eager lad, 
tramping through the snow, at his side. 
Don’t forget. ‘Silence is golden,’ in war 
always. Nota word, mind, when you get 
home, about the work of to-day.” 

They were come now to a spot where the 
marsh seemed to be filled with sounds of 
wood-cutting. As they plunged into Cedar 
Swamp, the sounds grew nearer and multi- 
plied. It was like the rapid firing of mus- 
kets. 

Running through the swamp there was a 
trout-brook, that bore along its borders a 
dense growth of water-willows. 

And now they advanced within sight of 
at least two hundred men and boys, every 
one of whom worked away as though his 
life depended on cutting a certain amount 
of willow-boughs in a given time. 

‘* What does it all mean?” questioned Jer-” 
emy. . 

“‘I€é means,” replied his companion, 
‘‘ work for your country to-day with all your 
might and main.” 

‘But, pray tell me,” persisted Jeremy, 
‘“‘what under the sun the things are for, 
any way. . They’re good for nothing for fire- 
wood, green.” 

Mr. Wooster turned and looked at the lad 
and said: ‘‘ A good soldier asks no questions 
and marches without knowing whither. He 
also cuts without knowing for what. Now 
to work!” and at the instant they mingled 
with the workmen. 

In less than a minute Jeremy’s dinner- 
basket was swinging ona willow-bough, 
his coat was hanging protectingly over it 
(you must remember that it contained Jere- 
my Jagger’s birthday cake), and the lad’s 
own arms were working away to the musical 
sounds of a hatchet beating on a vast amount 
of whistle-stuff, until mid-day and hunger 
arrived in company. 

At the signal for noon Jeremy Jagger be- 
gan his birthday feast. He perched him- 
self on a stout willow-branch, hanging the 
basket on a conveniently growing peg at 
his right hand, and, by frequent examina- 
tions of the store within, was able to solace 
two or three lads, less fortunate than him- 
self, who were taking the mid-day rest, re- 
freshed by plain bread and cheese, seated 
on a branch, lower down on the same tree. 

“Tt isn’t every day that a fellow eats his 
birthday dinner in the woods,” he explained, 
by way of apology for the dainties that he 
tossed down to them in the shape of sugar- 
cake and ‘‘ spice-pie.” ‘‘ Aunt Hannah was 
pretty liberal with me this morning. I 
wonder if she knew anything, for she said: 
‘Td find plenty of squirrels to help eat it.’ 
Where do you live, anyhow?” he ques- 
tioned, after he had fed them. 

“We live in Brookline,” aaswered the 
elder. ‘‘ Well, do you know what under the 
sun we are cutting such bundles of fagots for 
to-day?” he slyly questioned, being beyond 
the hearing of the ears of his friend, and 
so safe from censure. 

‘‘T asked Father this morning,” spoke up 
the younger lad (of not more than nine years), 
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and he told me he guessed General Wash- 
ington was going to take Boston on the ice, 
and every soldier was going to carry a bun- 
dle of fagots along, so as to keep from sink- 
ing if the ice broke through.” 


This bit of military news was received 
with shouts of laughter, that echoed from 
tree to tree along the line of the brook, and 
then the noon-day rest was over. The wind 
began to blow in cooler and faster from 
the sea, and busy hands were compelled to 
work fast to keep from stiffening under the 
power of the growing frost. 


When the new moon hung low in the 
west and the sun was gone the brookside, 
the cart-path, even the swamp fell back 
into its accustomed silence, for the workers, 
in groups of cight or ten, had from minute 
to minute gone homeward, leaving huge 
piles of fagots near the log-bridge. 


Jeremy Jagger went early to bed that 
night. His right arm was weary and his 
left arm ached; nevertheless, he went 
straightway into dreaming that both arms 
were dragging his beloved mother forth from 
Boston. 

At midnight his companion of the morn- 
ing came and stood under his chamber- 
window, and tapped lightly with a bean-pole 
against the glass, to awaken him. 


Jeremy heard the sound, but in his dream 
thought it was a gun fired from one of the 
ships in the harbor at his mother, and him- 
self, and Boston. ba 

‘« Jeremy, get up!” said somebody, touch- 
ing his shoulder. 

‘‘Come, Mother! ejaculated Jeremy, 
clutching at the air and uttering the words 
under tremendous pressure. 

“‘Come yourself, lad,” said the somebody, 
shaking him alittle roughly; whereupon 
Jeremy awoke. ‘‘Get up, Jeremy Jagger. 
Hitch the oxeninthe cart. Put on the hay- 
rigging. Stay, I must help you to do that; 
but hurry.” 

Jeremy rubbed his eyes, wondered what 
had become of his mother, and how Mr. 
Worster found his way into the house in the 
night,, and lastly, what was to be done. 
Furthermore, he dressed with speed, went 
to the barn and awakened the oxen by vig- 
orous touches and moving words. 

“‘Get up! get up!” he importuned, ‘‘and 
work for your country, and may be you 
won’t be killed and eaten for your country 
when youare old.” The large, patient eyes 
of the oxen slowly opened into the night, 
and after awhile the vigorous strokes and 
voiceful ‘‘ get ups!” of their master had 
due effect. 

Mr. Wooster helped to adjust the hay- 
rigging, and then the large-wheeled cart 
rolled grindingly over the frozen ground of 
the highway, until it turned into the path 
leading into the swamp, over which the 
snow lay in unbroken surface. Jeremy 
Jagger’s was but the pioneer cart that night. 
A half-dozen rolled and tumbled and reeled 
over the uneven surface behind him, to the 
log-bridge. It was still and cold. As the 
topmost fagot was tossed on the pile in his 
cart he drew off a mitten, thrust his be- 
numbed fingers between his parted lips, and 
when he removed them said: ‘‘I hope Gen- 
eral Washington has had a better birthday 
than mine.” 

“‘T know one thing, my lad.” 

Jeremy turned quickly, for he did not 
recognize the voice. Even then he could 
not discern the face; but he knew instantly 
that it was no common person who had 
spoken. Nevertheless, with the sturdy 
good-as-anybody air that made the men of 
April 19th and June 17th fight so gloriously, 
he demanded: 

‘«What Go you know?” 

‘‘That General Washington would gladly 
change places with you to-night, if you 
are the honest lad you seem to be.” 

‘Go and ask him in his comfortable bed 
over there in Cambridge,” was Jeremy’s re- 
sponse, uttered in the same breath with the 
word to, his oxen to moveon. They moved 
on. The fagots reeled and swayed, the 
cart rumbled over the logs of the bridge, 
and boy, oxen, and cart were presently lost 
to sight and hearing in the cedar thickets of 
the swamp. 

Through the next two hours they toiled 
on, Jeremy on foot, and often ready to lie 
down with the healthy sleep that would 
not leave its hold on his weary brain. 

It was day-dawn when the fagots had 





been duly delivered at the appointed place 
and Jeremy reached home. 

He had been cautiously bidden to see that 
the cart was not left outside, with its tell-tale 
rigging. He obeyed the injunction, shut 
the oxen in, gave them double allowance of 
hay, and was startled by Aunt Hannah’s 
cheery call of: ‘‘ Jerry, my boy! Come to 
breakfast.” 

‘* Breakfast ready!” said Jeremy. 

‘‘Why, yes. I was up early this morning, 
and thought of you.” And that was the 
only allusion Aunt Hannah made to his 
night’s work. He longed to tell her and 
chat about it all at the table; but, remember- 
ing his promise in the swamp, he said not a 
word. 

Six nights out of seven Jeremy and his 
oxen worked all night and slept nearly all 
day. 

The brook in Cedar Swamp was robbed 
of its willows, and many another bit of 
woodland and watercourse suffered in like 
manner. 

Then came the order to make the fagots 
into fascines. Two thousand soldiers were 
got to work to effect this. Jeremy Jagger 
began to understand what was going on be. 
hind the lines at Roxbury. He was the 
happiest lad in existence during the ensuing 
days. He forgot to eat, even, when the 
fascines were in making. Perceiving the 
manner in which they were to be formed, he 
volunteered to help, and soon found he 
could drive the crossed supports into the 
ground, lay the saplings upon them, and 
even aid in twisting the green withes about 
them, as well as any soldier of them all. 

Bales of ‘‘screwed” hay began to app@ar in 
great numbers within the lings, and empty 
barrels by the hundreds sprang from some- 
where. 

And all this time, guess as every man 
might and did, the coming event was 
known only to the commander-in-chief and 
to the six generals forming the council of 
war. 

Monday night, before sundown, Jeremy 
Jagger received an order. It was: 

Marcu 4TH, 
JEREMY JAGGER: 

With oxen and cart (hay-rigging on), be at 
the Roxbury lines by moon-rise to-night. Take 
a pocketful of gingerbread along. 

WoOosTeER. 

With manly pride the boy set forth. He 
longed to put the note in his aunt’s hand ere 
he went; but she (long ago it seemed, though 
only a few days had passed) seemed to take 
no note of fis frequent absences. He had 
scarcely gone a rod ere the cannon-balls 
began their march into Boston from all the 
fortifications of the Americans; and in re- 
turn from Boston, flying north and south 
and west, came shot and shells. 

Undaunted and excited by the mere possi - 
bility of being hit, Jeremy went onward. 
When he arrived in Roxbury he found 
everybody and everything astir. His cart 
was seized, filled with bundles of ‘‘ screwed” 
hay, and ere he knew it he was in line with 
two hundred and ninety-nine other carts, 
marching forward to fortify Dorchester 
Heights. Before him went twelve hundred 
troops, under the command of General 
Thomas; before the troops trundled an un- 
known number of carts, filled with intrench- 
ing tools; before the tools went eight hun- 
dred men. Not a word was spoken. In 
silence and with utmost care they trod the 
way. Atsight of the clock the covering 
party of eight hundred reached the Height 
and divided—one-half going toward the 
point nearest Boston, the other to the point 
nearest Castle William, on Castle Island, 
held by the British. 

Then the working party began their 
labor with enthusiasm unbounded, wonder- 
ing what the British general would think, 
when he should behold their work in the 
morning. They toiled in silencé*by the 
light of the moon and the home music of 
144 shot and 13 shell going into Boston, 
and unnumbered shot and shell coming 
out of Boston. Gridley, whose quick night 
work at Breed’s Hill on the sixteenth of 
June, had startled the world, headed the 
intrenching party as engineer. 

Poor Jeremy was not allowed to go further 
than Dorchester Neck with his first load. 
The bundles of hay were tumbled out and 
laid in line, to protect the supplying party, 
in case the work going on on the hill beyond 
should be found out 
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The second time, to his extreme delight, 
he found that fascines were to go in his 
cart. When he reached Dorchester Height 
quick work was made of unloading his 
freight, and, without a word spoken, he was 
ordered back with a move of the hand. 

Four times the lad and the oxen went up 
Dorchester Hill that night. The fourth 
time, as no order was given to return, Jeremy 
thought he might as well stay and see the 
battle that would begin with the dawn. 

He left the oxen behind an embankment, 
with a big bundle of hay to the front of 
them; and, after five minutes devoted to 
gingerbread, he went to work. Morning 
would come long before they were ready to 
have it unveil the growing forts to the eyes 
of Admiral Shuldham, with his ships of war 
lying in the harbor; or to the sentinels at 
Castle William, on Castle Island, to the right 
of them; or to General Howe, with his vig- 
ilant thousands of Englishmen safe and snug 
in Boston, to the north of them 
Jeremy was rolling barrels to the brow of 
the hill they were fortifying, and tumbling 
into them with haste shovelful after shovel- 
ful of good solid earth, that they might hit 
hard when rolled down on the foe that 
should dare to mount the height, when a 
cautious voice at his side uttered the one 
word ‘‘ Look!” accompanied with a motion 
of the hand toward Dorchester Neck. 

In the moonlight, past the bales of hay, 
two thousarid Americans were filing in 
silent haste to the relief of the men who had 
toiled all night to build forts they meant to 
defend on the morrow. 

It was four o’clock in the morning when 
they came. Jeremy was tired and sleepy 
too. His eyelids would drop over his eyes, 
shutting out-everything he so longed to 
keep in sight. 

“You've worked like a hero,” said a kind 
voice tothe lad, ‘It will be hot work here 
by sunrise—no place for boys, when the 
battle begins,” 

“‘T can fight,” stoutly persisted Jeremy, 
nodding as he spoke; and, had anybody 
thought of the lad at all after that, he might 
have been found in the ox-cart, carelessly 
strewn over with hay, taking a nap. 
Meanwhile on came the morning. A 
friendly fog hung lovingly around the new 
hills on the old hills, that the Yankees had 
built in a night. 

Admiral Shuldham was called in haste 
from his bed by frightened men, who won- 
dered what had happened on Dorchester 
Height. Castle William stood aghast with 
astonishment. Messengers went up the 
bay to tell the army the news, 

General Howe marched out to take a look 
through the fog at the old familiar hills he 
had known so long, and didn’t like the looks 
of the new hats they wore. He wondered 
how in the world the thing had been done 
without discovery; but there it was, larger 
a good deal than life, seen through the fog, 
and he knew also why it was that the cannon 
had been playing on Boston through the 
hours of three or four nights. He was 
angry, astonished, perplexed. He had a 
little talk with Admiral Shuldham, and 
they agreed to do something. Yes, they 
would walk up and demand back the hills 
looking over jnto Boston. Transports came 
hurrying to pier and wharf, and soldiers 
went bravely down and gave themselves to 
the work of a short sea-voyage. 

Meanwhile Jeremy Jagger’s nap was 
broken by a number of trenching tools 
thrown carelessly over his back, as he lay 
asleep in his cart. 

‘‘Halloo there!’ he shouted, striving to 
rise from the not very comfortable blanket 
that dropped in twain to the left and the 
right, as he shook off the tools and returned 
from the land of sleep to Dorchester Heights 
and the 5th of March. He was just in time 
to hear a voice like a clarion cry out: ‘‘ Re- 
member it is the 5th of March, and avenge 
the death of your brethren.” 

It was the very voice that had said in the 
swamp in the night that ‘‘ General Washing- 
ton would gladly change places with Jeremy 
Jagger.” It was the voice of General Wash- 
ington animating the troops for the coming 
hattle. 

Meanwhile a new and unexpected force ar- 
rived on the field of action. It came in 
from sea—a great and mighty wind, that 
tossed and tumbled the transports to and 
fro on the waves and would not let them 
land anywhere save at the place they came 








from, So they went peacefully back to | 


Boston, and the Liberty Men over on the 
hills went on all day and all night, in the 
rain and the wind, building up, strengthen- 
ing, fortifying, in fact, getting ready, as 
Jeremy told his aunt, when he reached home, 
on the morning of the sixth of March, “‘fora 
visit from King George and all his army.” 

The next day General Howe doubted and 
did little. The next and the next went on, 
and then on the morning of the 17th of 
March something new had happened. There 
was one little hill, so near to Boston that it 
was almost in it ; and lo! in the night it had 
been visited by the Americans, and a Liberty 
Cap perched above its head. 

General} Howe said: ‘‘ We must get away 
from here in haste.” 

‘Take us with you,” said a thousand 
Tories of the town; and he took them, bag 
and baggage, to wander up and down on the 
earth, 

Over on Bunker Breed’s Hill wooden sen- 
tinels did duty when the British soldiers 
left and for full two hours after; and then 
two brave Yankees guessed the men were 
wooden, and marched in to take possession, 
just nine months from the day they bade it 
good-bye, because they had no powder with 
which to ‘‘tune” their guns. 

Over on Cambridge Common marched, im 
patient as ever, General Putnam, with his 
four thousand followers, ready to cross the 
River Charles and walk once more the city 
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borne between them to Mr. Wooster’s 


wagon up to Boston. He was not at home. 

‘Get out the cart,” said Aunt Hannah to 
Jeremy, when they-learned there was no 
help to be obtained. She sat by the road- 
side watching the basket until the cart 
arrived, ji 

‘I’m going with you,” she said, after the 
basket was in; and she climbed up to the 
seat beside the lad, and off they started for 
Boston. 

It was dark when they reached the lines, 
and no passes; granted, the officers said, 
to go in that night. 

‘‘But I’ve food for the hungry,” said 
Aunt Hannah, in her sweetest voice, from 
the darkness of the cart, ‘‘and folks are 
hungry in the night as well as in the day.” 

She deftly threw aside the cover from 
the basket and took out a chicken, which 
she held forth to the man, saying: ‘‘ Take 
it. It’s good.” 

He hesitated a moment, then seized it 
eagerly. 

‘‘T know you,” spoke up Jeremy, at this 
juncture. ‘‘ You went up the Neck with 
us this morning. I saw you.” 

‘Then you are the boy who got first into 
Boston this morning, are you, sir?” 

**T believe I did, sir.” 

** Go on.” 

The oxen went on. 


streets of the good old town. On all the @::: Jeremy, down with you and wait 


hills were gathered men, women, and chil- 
dren, to see the British troops depart. 

Jeremy Jagger was up before the dawn 
on that sweetest of Sunday mornings in 
March, and he reached the Roxbury lines 
just as General Ward was ready to put his 
arms about Boston’s Neck. The lad took 
his place with the five hundred men and 
walked by Ensign Richards’s side,as he 
proudly bore the standard up to the gates, 
which Ebenezer Learned ‘‘unbarred and 
opened.” Once within the lines, Jeremy, 
unmindful of the crows feet strewn over 
the way, made haste through lane and street 
to his old home on Beacon Hill. ‘‘ Could 
that be his mother, looking out at him 
through the window-pane?” he thought, as 
he drew near. 

She saw him. Sheknewhim. But what 
could it mean that she did not open the 
door to let him in; that she waved him away? 
It could not be that she, his own mother, had 
turned Tory, that her face was grown so red 
and angry at sight of her son. 

Jeremy banged away at the door, There 
was no answer, 

At last he heard the lifting of a sash, a 
head muffled carefully appeared from the 
highest window in the house, and a voice 
(the lad knew whose it was) said: ‘‘Go, 
Jeremy! Go away out of Boston as fast as 
you can. Tl] come to you as soon as it is 
safe.” 

‘‘Why, Mother, what’s the matter?” cried 
the boy. 

‘‘Small-pox! I’ve hadit. Everybody has 
it. Go!” 
ee Good-bye,” cried Jeremy, running out of 
Boston as fast as any British soldier of them 
all and a good deal more frightened. He 
burst into Aunt Hannah’s house with the 
news that he had been into Boston, that the 
soldiers were all gone, that he had seen his 
mother, that she had the small-pox and sent 
him off in a hurry. 

“Tut! Tut!” she cried. ‘It’s wicked 
to tell lies, Jeremy Jagger.” 

“T’m not telling lies. Every word is as 
true as the Bible. Please give me some- 
thing to eat.” 

But Aunt Hannah did not wait to give 
the lad food, nor even to speak the prayer of 
thanksgiving that went up like igcense from 
her heart. She went into the barn-yard and 
threw corn on the barn-floor, to which the 
hens and turkeys made haste. Closing the 
doors, she summoned Jeremy to kill the 
largest and the best of them. 

That Sunday afternoon the brick oven 
glowed with fervent heat, the white, fat 
offerings went in, and the goldeh-brown 
turkeys and chickens came out; and as 
each in turn was pronounced ‘‘ done,” 
Aunt Hannah repeated the words: ‘‘ Hun- 
gry! hungry! Hungry all winter!” 

The big clothes-basket was full of lint 
for wounds that now would never be made. 
Gladly she tossed out the fluffy mass, and 
packed within it every dainty the house 
contained, 





forme. You haven’t had small-pox,” 
said Aunt Hannah. 

‘*But the oxen won’t mind you,” said 
Jeremy, 

Aunt Hannah was troubled. She never 
had driven oxen. 

At_the moment who should appear but 
Mr. Wooster. He gladly pt to take 
pos basket and deliver it at Mrs. Jagger’s 

oor. 

‘Don’t go in, mind. Mother’s had small- 
pox,” called Jeremy, as he started. 

‘‘I’m tired,” gasped Aunt Hannah, who 
had done baking enough for a small army 
that day, as she sat down to rest on the 
board seat of the cart, and the two started 
for home. The soldier at the gates scarcely 
heeded them as they went out, for roast 
chicken ‘‘ tasted so good.” 

‘I’m so glad the British are out of Bos- 
ton,” said Aunt Hannah, as she touched 
home soil again and went wearily up the 
walk to the little dark house. 

“And so am I,” said Jeremy tothe oxen, 
as he turned them in for the night; ‘‘only, if 
I'd had my way, they wouldn’t have gone 
without one good fair fight. You’ve done 
your duty, anyhow,” he added, soothingly, 
with a parting stroke to the honest laborer 
who went in last, ‘‘and you deserve well of 
your country, too; for, like Gen. Washing- 
ton, 7" have served without hope of re- 
ward. The thing I like best about the man 
is that he don’t work for money. I don’t 
want my sixpence a day for cutting wil- 
lows; and—I won’t—take it.” And he didn’t 
-take it, consoling himself with the reflection 
that he would be like Gen, Washington jn 
one thing, ‘anyhow. 


Chas. Gossage 
g Co. 


CHICACO. 


Rich Silks,’ 


for street and evening wear; elegant Colored 
Brocades, in choicest shades of Creme, 
Cardinal, Pearl Gray, Tea Rose, Blue, Ecru 
and Blue, Ecru and Brown, and Ecru and 
Black. Superb goods. 

Matching shades in plain Gros Grains and 
Poult de Soie and all the new spring colors 
of Cheney’s American Silks. 

We have just opened a line of rich Dress 
Silks of unusual elegance. We would also 
call attention to the extremely low prices 
at which we are able to offer silks of ¢hoic- 
est styles and newest shades, and to the 
superior quality of our lines of cheap 
Stripes and Checks, at 75c., $1, and $1.25, 
which are decided bargains, 

Mail Orders solicited and goods or sam- 
ples sent to any part of the country by 
mail or express. 








MADAME FOY’S 


[Hh 
ap Corset Skirt Supporter 


© 


Increases in Popularity every 
year, an 
for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
&T\LE acknowle 2nE BEsT 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all pocting scenes one 


= imitations 
ED SOLELY BY 
RMON 
New Haven, Conn. 


,” 












“It was nearly sunset when Aunt Hannah | 
and Jeremy started forth with the basket | 


house, hoping that he would carry it in his ' 
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| GARPENTERS, 
Builders, Masons, and Bricklayers! 


Have you & man in your employ who suffers from 
Lameness, or Soreness of the Sides, Back, or Kid- 
neys, Inflammation of the Lungs, Liver, or Bowels, or 
from Shooting ns in the or ? If so, pre- 
sent him with a Collins’ Veltaic E ic er. 

25 ou will thus do an act of kindness, 
and receive your return in increase in or and 
attention to duties. Sold everywhere. jled, on 
receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER. Boston. 


PIU 


Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 


Thy Tell of Hearts and Homes 
ade Happy by Dr. Collins. 


LLOYD, WIS., Feb. 19th, 1875, 
* 8. B. Collins, La 


Porte, . 
used 2,040 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874, 














MARY H. McCoRKELE. 





CALHOUN, GA., Aug. 18th, 1874, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind,: 
used 2,160 grains of Opium per month. Have been 


i A t, e 
aia W. J. REEVES, M.D. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
Iused an equivalent to 1,440 grains of es per 
month. Have been cured since Angee 1874. 
E. H. SPAULDING. 





Troy, N. Y., Nov. 2th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
1 used 1,200 ins of _— per month. Have been 
cured since Junuary, 1874, 


Makrcvus P. NORTON 


NAPOLEON, O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
IL used 7,200 grains of — per month. Have been 
q L 


cured since November, 
WM. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 


FRANELIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have bcen 
cured since October, 1874. 
MOLLIE E. DUKE 


Acertain and sure cure, without inconvemence 
andat home. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my quarterly mugzine (IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of hun- 
dreds that have been permanently curea. Idiscov- 
ered and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPIUM 
EATING. Discovered in 1868. Address 


DR. Ss. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. MARSH’S 
Specialty. Terms moderate. Time short. Over 400 
testimonials like the following: 

“I thank God that I have never takena dose of 
morphine since I began your treatment. I am com- 
pletely cured, thanks to you, sir, and to your Special- 

v7. e bm gene is solved in a nutshell—4 bo es of 
our Lo ity ae Freedom, + | 15 yen o ——— and 
Slavery. Truly and gratefully, DEBORAH 
A. STARR, Clarksfield, Ohio. a8 
Enclose two stamps for reply. Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
as to carry them look just as goed as new. 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 
No lady will be without it after onetrial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 
NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 
‘*Time is Money.” 


= Accurate and Reliable 
THIRTY 


aHour Clocks 
5 for $2. 


THE “ SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” isa detached 
lever escapement time-piece, of careful construc- 
tion. QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, tasteful, 
and attractive in style andin every respect an arti- 
cle of gepetics excellence. 

IT WILL RUN IN ANY POSITION and will be of 
special value to the traveler. They are suitable for 

e Library, the Family Room, the Dining Room, the 
—— the Shop, the Store, the Saloon, and 

e Ca 


The Cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one-fifth 
the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


ne S. B. JEROME & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CT 
Agents can make money selling these clocks. 



























LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 

= EXCELSIOR Dounle Treadle, including one doz. Sars. 
RR thirty inimitable Fret Sawing fattern 
: and Prepared Wood, to the va'uo of §4. 
4 = A new devico for tightening Saw, Pow- 
“ Se er Diilling attachment, Wrench, Oil cup 
“Gu and Screw driver, Speed, soo stroxes per 

* a Saws 1 1-2inch thick. Price, 


de 
cars or at Express office, 123 
SMALL STEAM ENGINES, 
, with copper Boiler, to drive light Lathes, 
\ = l Saws, etc. loo Scroll Work Designs 
AL Free on receipt of stamp. 
= GEORGE PARR, 


BUF . 
Sew only, without Attachments, 89 00 — 


REVOLVERS *=2 §3 ()) 


New Buffalo Bill Revolver 
Sent with 100 Cartridges wes hw ha noe a 
n 
WESTERN GUN WORKS Chicago ¢o, Ill. 
89 Dearborn-st. (McCormick Block). P.O. Box 540° 


T™* "ARE Wiesel Mee 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875..........00000 eseeee $24,735,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums..,.....+....0. $7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
WOU ccccsseceededescccs deagbeediece «+. 834,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
ments........... eee «$2,356,211 98 

Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county, and 
City tAXES......cceeeeee 56,421 95 
Commissions, .......++ 404,872 34 
EXpe@nseS,...ccccssseees 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 3ist, 1875., .......... $27,677,630 87 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks..... Preerey 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 
DORIS i cccvccescocccscs 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
GOT, ow cesccweaetcccs 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other depositae 4 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUNES..c0.ceeeeeees 237,409 79— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiutns gue and in 
transit... cece coos — 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums. . 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CHEB. 000.200 coccccccsccccsee cocesees 24,523,170 28 


Total surplus to policyhold- 
See dba betende esses 94,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 


| ee $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
WE sivcssansicace 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of Shext annual] premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J.G. VAN CISE, 


We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 


ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Special, Committee 
JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, examine ‘the "ase 
PARKER HANDY, se 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, }- the close of | the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8.YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H.STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
nureeneray F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON I RASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN SLOANB. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Presiden 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 
WARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., 
LERED LAMBERT: MLD” | Physicians, 


. 





-Twenty-sixth Annual Statement | 


OF THE 


UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 
No. 153 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY 8. WASHBURN, PRESIDENT. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 
DAvVip L. GALLUP, Actuary. 


JANUARY Ist, 1876. 
Net Assets Dec. 31st, 1874.......... $7,997,904 65 


Premiums received in is... eee OLE a 8 
Interest 05 2,402.68 87 


$10,400,878 52 
DISBURSEMENTS, 1875. 
Deoth Se J wes. wases specessnssccnce AMUN 44 
~\ Tren 
Polictes.c,..,.... sees $394,674 54 
Paid Return Fremiums. 400,186 43 


mentsand Anauities.. 50,827 00 845,684 97 





Amount returned to 
elicyholdewe. ccc-c--<00e.:-- $1,390,989 41 
Taxes and Licenses to other 
Btates.........c.eeeeee egueecenees 21,833 46 
Commissio *, 143,413 78 
fice’ Salaries 
Clerk O.re cocrcves 57,478 47 
Medical Fees........... 2, 


Fee 
Rents, Advervising. 
en: Se other 
fepe naa lo ceeceecccocee 259,183 99 485,287 10 1,898,079 97 





Balance or Net Assets Dec. 31st, 
Beli vasacacatseccusccaqescccccccas anaeated + $8,502,793 55 


ne ASSETS. 


Cash on 





tes: 
Balance due from Agi nts..........++- dccccee 





Net Assets.... 


Premiums in course of trans- 
Wi aos hisscaccsuneseuacende $315,262 88 
Acorued and past-due Interest. 473,347 50 788,610 38 


Gross Assets Dec. 31st, 1875......... $9,291,408 93 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, Mass. Standard....... $7,782,878 00 
Death-Losses Fm but not 





WOU 6 cc.ksccncscdsecpecsdaecce 142,600 00 $7,925,478 00 
Surplus over Liabilities........... ...... $1,365,925 93 
Surplus (N. Y. Standard).......... abated $1,867,653 93 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the, following Statement of its af- 
‘airs on the 3lst December, 1875: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 1875, to 31st December, 18/0. $5,840,021 83 
jums On Policies not marked o 
GI Ban acccscecccdccccadssccsceceeas 2,455,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,°95,304 75 


No Policies have been fpemet upon Ld 
Marine Risks. ow eebins 
miums marked off from se weedy 
2, to Slst December, 1875 ..........+005 + $6,153,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period........ €2,712,058 05 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,477 26 


Fe Ae Company has the follo {Aseets, viz 
id State oF te York 





Interest. and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, 


1 Le 


Total Amount of Assets..... 


363,402 40 
- $16,919,940 82 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the {th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





WM. ER V. BLAKE, 
JOsiaH-O LO CHAS D. LEVEE: 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, DO LEMOYNE, 
POA Pe toNas, BoRACH One 
Ss D y EDMUND a 

D. HEWLETT, S0N 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 





W, B, H. MOORE, 24 VicwPresié 














Twenty Anal Statement| 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


ASSETS. 
Loans an First Mortgages of Real 
i aickataketenncaddcunexsceiase $5,488,652 82 
= ‘Baia owned by the Com- 
a qakia aencguaiceewnses 60,768 00 
Bank "Stas nha scetndsen Ve cahekes 208,200 00 
Sto ~ Ley ‘Bonds of the United 
CER eaR 294,300 00 
State, Town, and Railroad Bonds. 97,585 00 
Loose, secured by Collaterals an 
iad tnndc cracncdncetgecccdce 196,491 17 
Cash on hand and in bank......... 823,222 37 
— jum Notes on Policies in 
SERRA RRR eae 3,363,978 54 
Interest due and accrued...,...... 134,232 22 
7" deferred Signe and semi- 
nnual premiums........... .. eee 87,155 65 
Net. Gallatin ipremluine Raeesane ° __ 74,004 % 98 
Total Assets..... eovccccoces 810,279,441 440 75 75 
LIABILITIES. 
Outstanding Losses..............+. $245,850 00 
- ene Rese: — 4 pee 
D serve & r cen 
—....... ts ¥ 9,229,266 00 
aes Liabilities............ weaeae ”$9,475,1 16 00 
Surplus....... ........ Maduanecnaced -_ $804,324 75 
Income for the Year........ ....... $3,298,365 85 
=" for Lasees and Matured En- sme 
Paid Dividends to Policyhoiders. Meee 48 


Number of Policies in force.........,... 
Amount insured thereby... $60,347;78806 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B, BUNCR, Vice-Pres’t. 
N M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


HARTFORD, CoONN., Feb. 26th, 1876. 
on hereby — that we have examined the as- 
sets and accounts of the Phosnix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, and find the above statement to be 
correct. DRAYTON HILLYER, Auditor 
JAMES NICHOLS, - 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


has 'd $6,500,000 Death Claims; 
has _ $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders 
as a surplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
bilities ; —_ a ratio of $120 Assets for every $100 Lia- 
bi ties by New York Standard of Valuation. 
It gives the best Insurance on the Best Lives at the 
most Favorable Rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES TH 
COMPANY. se - 








DIRECTORS. 


Gro. W. QUINTARD, 
HAIGHT, EDWARD ELL, 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, | C. NORWOOD, 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, J 


AUGUSTUS SCHEDL, K. HINMAN 

WIN J. BROWN, 8 M 
EDWARD HAIGHT, C. Y. WEMPLE, 
DENTON PEARSALL, JOHN D. Russ, 
Henry A. KERR, . VAN ZANDT LANE, 
W.J. VALENTINE, JAcoB L. HALSEY, 


RB. P. . JAMES B. YEATMAN, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, St. Louis 








JNO. [aa N. K. MASTON, 
Wo. A. SEAVER, San "Francisco, 
R. C, Punows. JACOB NAYIA oe, 
EDMUND COFFIN, Philadelphia, 
JOHN T, TERRY, care L SURRED. " 
AMES STOKFS, JR., » KING, 
B. A. WALTON, Jems i. WATSON. 
C. VANDEBBILT, Jr., 
HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT. 
J. L. HALSEY, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
SECRETARY. ACTUARY. 
FE et} Assistant Secretaries. 
THE 























CHARTER OAK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y 1st, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus + « « © « e 1,292,548 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
neurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. CG WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 


L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E.0.GOODWIN, Gal Agent, 61 Broadwmy, N. Y. 
——————————— 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, %1 BROADWAY, New York. 
See Page 2 of this issue, 











MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasure; 


THIRTY-FIRST 


Annual Statement, 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


alance, as per statement 


FOR. THE, iii ccccccsccccccce $20,681,929 41 
RECEIPTS DURING (875. 

For Premiums.... .. <dnsnunaeke ceccccoccooce $4,756,436 27 

WW MMOS a do ve cadasccenacatnccesddecdaues + 1,995,500 79 


TotalIncome . . . . $6,751,987 06 
EXPENDITURES DURING 1875. 


Paid claims by death........ $1,971,106 78 
Paid matured endowments 122,000 00 
Paid annuities, ..,..........+. 1,851 44 
Paid surrendered policies... 569,519 16 
Paid contingent expenses, 
including salaries, print- 
ing, advertising, post- 
GI Gis a daaddacadccencaaes 193,803 09 iia race 
Paid commissions to agents. 358,899 26 
Paid physicians’ fees,........ 27,996 81 
i Wictscdecactesncaqss 116,041 77 
Paid return premiums or 
dividends to policyhold- 
ers on premiums of 1873 
OE Tbs ccccccccccccccsecs 2,862,513 30 
$6,223,732 Z1— $528,254 84 
Balance Jan. 1st, 1876......... $30,190,184 26 
ASSETS. 
Caeih Cth OBA... css cccccccee $563,918 9% 
a dadcndcnctccccacce 235,353 64 


State, City, and Oounty 
WON cacasccccdcctites ++ «+ 9,169,755 68 
Bonds and mortgages........ 12,821,812 20 
Loans on policies in force... 
Due for premiums in course 
of transmission....... ... 
Interest due and accrued.... 
Premiums due and de- 
ferred, not yet received, 
On issues principally of 
December .........sseceeee 252,761 12— $804,826 8 


Total Assets Jan. Ist, 
1876 .« « - $31,085,011 11 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve fund (four per cent., 

Massachusetts standard).$27,765,231 00 
Policy claims in process of 

adjustment ............... 541,389 00 
Dividends due and unpaid... 363,534 83 
Commissions and expenses 

on unreported premi- 

ums, estimated at ten per 

QUE ade. cescccecicccsacs sé 25,376 11-828, 695,430 94 


Total Surplus as regards rs 
Policyholders . . . $2,889,580 17 


Dividends declared on 1875 pre- 
miums, payable in 1876......... 


Undivided Surplus .. 


Ratioot Expenses to Income 


49,990 96—$30,190,184 20 
642,065 73 


$1,574,555 22 
$815,024 95 


(excluding Taxes),.......... 8.60 per cent. 
Number ot Policigg in Force 
FES. Naty TGTB...cccccccccecce 43,015 


Insuring............. ieawineeaceges $134,104,103 00 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, 
* STATE AGENT FOR 
Southern New York and Northern 
New Jersey, 

137 Broadway New York. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 





THE PENN isa —e MUTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus nag oe returned to the members 
every year, tthe lowest 


Agents wanted. RS A 8. STEPH 
Faartens, No. 921 NUT ys Philadelyhie, 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





l] 
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= earners 
Iusurance, ralaateanans tw atage aes 1876. 
INSURANCE NOTES. Annual Report 
eae OF THE 


To correct the impression that life insur 
ance is decaying, the Hartford Journal pre- 
sents a comparative statement of the out- 
standing insurance and terminations during 
the past ten years. According to this, the 
percentage of terminations by death has 
been an almost unvarying one, the only ex- 
ception being for the last year of the decade, 
when it fell beiow that of 1872; and the 
terminations by expiry are of the same 
character. Those terminating by change 
and surrender have largely increased from 
year to year; the reasons for which are not 
yet, perhaps, generally understood. The 
fact is that the abandonment by many of 
the companies of the half-note plan neces- 
sitates a change in the policies to adapt 
them satisfactorily to the new order of 
things, and these changes were very general- 
ly made with the entire concurrence of the 
policyholder, of course, since they could 
not be changed without such concurrence. 
In some instances the old policies appear 
under the head of ‘‘surrenders,’- and in 
others under the head of ‘‘change,” This 
will account very largely for the increase 
under these heads, from 1.39 per cent. in 
1865 to 5.92 per cent. in 1874. In the item 
of lapses there has been an increase of a 
trifle over 24 per cent. during the ten years, 
which is accounted for ina great measure 
to the high pressure put upon the business 
from 1865 to 1869, which could but result 
in the increase noted. 


—The Journal of Commerce well says: 

“It is important for policyholders, in 
order to estimate the soundness of a com- 
pany, to know how large an amount it has 
at stake in particular neighborhoods which 
are liable to be swept by fire. It has been 
suggested that the state superintendent of 
insurance might properly make that the 
subject of inquiry in propounding his 
annual questions tothe companies. If they 
were obliged to report and make public 
what was the largest amount of insurance 
effected by them in any one block, they 
would probably hasten to reduce some of 
the risks which they now assume in cer- 
tain blocks in New York. The plan is 
worth thinking over. But the main de- 
pendence of the policyholders, after all, is 
on the good judgment and integrity of the 
companies themselves. No law and no 
official superintendence can supply the 
place of these qualities.” 


—The automatic fire-alarm has during the 
past year proved its usefulness. Some of 
the details of the year’s work are thus 
given: Elevators, hatchways, and dummies 
trapped, 48; communications closed, 41; 
stairways closed, 78; iron shutters added, 
number of buildings, 18; double iron shut- 
ters, do., 42; double iron doors, 14; parapet 
walls built, 41; vertical pipes erected, 238; 
automatic fire-signals, 16; etc., etc. Two 
standard stores were erected during the 
year. 


—The average rate for 1875 on 5,735 
warehouses in this city was 76.33; on 313 
storage stores in this city, 80.66; on 236 
storage stores in Brooklyn, 76.33; on 549 
storage stores in this city and Brooklyn, 
78.75; on all warehouses ™ this city and all 
storage stores in this city and Brooklyn, 
76.60. All rates are subject to a reduction 
of 25 per cent. on building and 20 per cent. 
on merchandise therein. The average rate 
on all warehouses was in 1874 77.02, “and in 
1873 79.25. 

—It is a remarkable circumstance that 
out of the 85 fire insurance companies of 
this city only three are quoted as below 
par in the reports of the latest sales, while 
some of them have sold as high as 800 and 


900 per cent. above par. These facts show 
not only that our fire insurance companies 
are well managed, but that they offer better 
security to investors than almost any other 
class of corporate companies. 








INSURANCE. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
S. E. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
ASSETS, _$5,000, 000. 
E W. ALL ag where Becnt 
oFe BSE NUGENT gibi en 
Dicusd nee Committee. 


Actua: 
JOHN © =. iE acy, and Treasurer. 
° HA Ny nt 


retary. 








CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., 





JANUARY Ist, 1876. 














RECEIPTS. 

Premiums received in 1875...........e+c0++: $2,995,045 75 
Interest and Rents received............0.+++ 741,388 19 
$3,736,433 94 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid for Death Claims,,., .......$514,991 71 

Matured Endowments............. 95,920 70 

Surrendered and Lapsed Policies. 838,769 57 

Dividends to Insured... ......... 347,152 06 
Total Payments to Policyholders........... $2,006,834 04 
Dividends to Stockholders.............++0006 8,000 00 
Agents’ Commissions............ 0n000eseene 265,070 77 
General Expenses.........00.0 soccccescccece 194,334 97 
Medical Examinations, .............00..eee08 11,667 50 
DIE, psnnncasacennseencatsinn tiartinensaennee 68,530 68 
$2,644,437 96 

ASSETS. 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage and Real 
Estate owned by Company............+.... $7,677,000 46 
Loans on Collaterals, @te.............e+..000s 1,679,049 01 
Premium Notes. ........ccccescscsssscccccccee 3,506,138 6 
Bonds and Stocks owned..................-- 387,825 00 
eT ene ee rye ee 34,260 47 
Due from Agents, ........cccceccssccsccccssoce 56,787 53 
Rents and interest due and accrued........ 76,508 83 
Deferred Premiums.,...............00+se.ee8 124,878 73 
$13,942,443 69 

° LIABILITIES. 
DOU: Sco ite Sek eesctnticde wisi $12,288,370 00 
Losses not due or resisted, .......--.se...6. 199,496 00 
$12,487,866 00 
IIE. ne ssninnces sccesseesete $1,454,577 69 
OFFICERS: 


E. R. WIGGIN, President. 
8. H. WHITE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. H. DILLON, Jr., 2d Vice-President. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary 





H. J. FURBER, Financial Manager. 
J. Cc. WALKLBY, Advisory Counse!. 


CONTINENTAL 


. IRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Ye 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, '76, $2,845, 165 64 
Liabilities - -* °* 237,62061 
Brooklyn Department. 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
1066 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 





DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL D.BABOOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
SAMUEL A. SAWY 
8. B. prem DEN €©YRUS CURTISS, 
AN. GEO. BLISS, 


. BLIS: 
HENRY C. BOWEN ALEX’R M. WHITE 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRY 


W. a ARI.ES LAMSO. 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, A ee OPAPP. 
WM. BCA ASWELL, "HENR F F. SPAULDIN LNG, 


D. H. ARNOLD, One P 
Mou MMC UARD Ey, BRREEE MCCURDY 

(8) d 

s. ; * JOHN A. BARLE, 

J. LOWREY HENRY €YRE, 
JOHN D. MAI CHARLi:3 H. BOOTH 
LORING ANDREWS, M. H. HURLBUT, 

HUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN L. RIKER, RADISH JOHNSON, 
. COE i . M. BUCKINGHAM 
GEO. W. LA SHERMAN HARTWELL, 
JAMES FRASE: JOHN F, SLATER. 


PRC tary. 

. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Agency Dep't. 

ABRAM MK KIRBY, Secre ical Devt. 
AS. 

SOHN K. OAKLEY General Agent. 


SPRINGFIELD | 


INSURANCE “COM PANY. 
SERINGFIBLD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Poli issued on Fire Risks omy - 


Capit 1 Stock, $600 
Cash pom... fan. 1st, 26 = - ‘STge, 


Outstanding | s088e8 
WIGHT R SMITH, Pretaate 


SANFORD J. HAL. Secre 
AN od mah, GUT, Treasurer. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGU, ILL., 
A.J. HARDING, General Agent. 
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UNIVERSAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


17 and 19 Warren 


Assets, December 3ist, 1874, 


Street. New York. 
$4,386,769 16 


INCOME, 1875. 











RUMNIIB 5510 Sine sesinisinsnecanadscewewiees Mar Tekpiawewas aengecren $3,159,454 69 

NED Sica gacdassacwsissaanadcacciweeanciacheanesancs veneer 281,484 34 
Profit on Sale of Bonds.......cecccocsccccccccsccccscce Sieeweidesces 706 50 3,391,645 53 
$7,778,415 29 

EXPENDITURES, 1875. 
Death Clatsns and Mndowiewtas. is0sicick a cisiess cssecsccsesocveecs $581,596 04 . 

EME NNN 55 rcs viccSusseudaneaais tee eacesesileeue sence 1,507,484 73 

TN NN 5 6.5.055.5454 d0duasannind kbncnion wetaae Gn ceg 11,594 89 

DULG AENEID ED COC INO es 0150 los S35 G a0 Se i ERS A cin cie'cle scccesiea'saeis 16,800 00 

Agency Expenses and Profit and Loss............cceeccescseces . 470,224 30 
Office Expenses........ aCe earner ernie EE ane ope eRe eer 135,891 30 2,723,591 26 
$5,054,824 03 

ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages.....ssccccccsccscccseccedecccccccece cess 12000, 000 50 

SN ODMR «i aocin ss 050 50:48\6 sauaGe sicdue auremneale des winced fesieabiese 138,500 00 

EN NIN 5460 cecscasgsincsmensddumaubegwasaiew sca Svenen 1,269,503 84 

NE ic Sow secaa ceaias ae uaes mo waee ae Come sutiraceatweelesoioe 570,777 29 

AT SNE 55 Saas 4e3e Ba seRG tS reyes deceesaaedieneece 315,500 00 

RRM ri aa ricci suieaehicw snd dramas cisreiinsaledsadawieiad oenaetaeaws 183,173 23 
Agents’ Balances and Office Furmiture................ccccccceces ; 17 5,054,824 03 

Add to the above: 

PORNO V BINGO ONES 65.5 65 kin sa cdmuswntmecctandacctcnacingsne 13,750 00 

Fat aE OLE ET Cae Fe OT ee re 167, 176 23 
Premiums Deferred and Unpaid, net.............cccccecesccccecs 255,885 27 436,811 50 
Assets, January Ist, 1876, - - $5,491,635 53 

LIABILITIES, 

MANN EUOROOR 5.6 0's icwisinisemKimpiniie BEEN Rw dSE eA dieeles delle sed asee $104,992 00 

Reinsurance Reserve, New York Standard...................0008 4,659,389 00 
Pe RURRIMAENNE NS ed A III 5.5 5:4 sinc ioe rs ds sisbieicsie KGwiedieneeasa 69,801 00 4,834,182 00 


Surplus - - - 








$657,453 53 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PReEsIDenrT. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock, Bros. & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Prest. American Fire 


Ins. Co. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- 


at-Law. 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th st. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 11 West 20th st. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th st. 
BURR WAKEMAN, Prest. Harlem Gas Co. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 21 East 60th 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., 2 East 37th st. 
HENRY M. ALEXAN DER, Alexander & Green. 
GEO. T. HOPE, Prest. Continental Fire Ins. Co. 








SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th st. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 20 Nassau st. 
GEO. A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th st. 
MARTIN BATES, "Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
J. C. GOODRIDGE, 150 Broadway. 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall st. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
wae? A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, 


& Co. 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 120 Broadway. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-P RESIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, "SECRETARY. 
GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, ACTUARY. 


Brown 





OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM WALKER, President. 


HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
CEORCE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
EOWARD W. LAMBERT, Med. Ex 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. 


SAM’L I. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 





AKTNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


INCORPORATED 1813, 


CAPITAL, ~ 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


- $3,000,000 


Losses Paid in 56 ‘nese, $44, 500,000. 


BRANCH 


OFFICE, 


No. 173 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 








JANUARY ist, 1876. 
ASSETS 
(At Market Value). 
mu eeri Rat RAMA RNs io ins esos ccc k ss a sen esses sstneseuansdenepeseays oo . $588,559 74 
Cais ten Deena OR Dep Oiin CE LAN hsk 5 inks ds ces bikii oo ccc cicddcceccnce. 000 ccacosessonskccceavcce 446,501 63 
Mond WeeaGe sisi ods" scecdivsindiss beussseas tab oc 3. oe osneepackcecaseseemanesaemeueee: - 365,000 00 
IRIN, 00.5 curasnsna si sskembadieedcenskesseeuiedeudabon cecncecuaeeseammeiseanasepeeeenuneuiea 1,418,060 00 
ee ENS 0 SIN kc 5 ciocinn 2 wrcinaivicinainsiessnre siotdw’ evn ciniadasgams Raano pa esen ks ecedemaaetaamaeoee 1,330,150 00 
IE UE ooo cscccssusnssccene Saison Ahad ns tine Cies shanna wee ec peidueuss teneseeIAt lee eee ees 579,686 00 
en ins ania cnirosiacodiesd cas onisedenmsan pease Sabi coats cee aes CaN euiep ee §1,500 00 
RIE OOM 5 oo cess a sencnnasadosewes cunissey peaises nibs Seuumakns ppmseeeNc ome neerearaeaneree 13,727 00 
United States, State, and City Stocks, and other Securities. ..............0-cceeeeecccettereceaaecs -- 1,969, 465 61 
Weteds..33555 $dbt4 04 JasewecsbcuentyeramedmecsewessusSeeTaebesatoct ewe sessseetyceeesions 86.792,649 98 
prrssuen nsnbehaenee 
aR I AE DI NBII ais sc 58s ade ag 5th sass «isc cnecahnd shanand cb seedanpaetsiwedesunes $246,385 50 
1875. 


“THR. PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE FNSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, i 000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


WM. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. | 





STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


Address $3.50. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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| HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
F nese SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 


Semana df 


- $6,047,021 74 


F Hecingrance and 1 Dividends - 


Ssorve fe 
fea Surp us 


TotalAssets - - 7° °- 7° 7 * 7° ° 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 









































Banks.....ccccccccccccegeccapcccccccegccogagseccccces cccce nar sceeaancccccscccccccocs esesaedesoces 2,894 09 
os a Mo ricages, being first fien on Real Bstate; worth’ 38,035,000 3332.25 eqses By * 33 
parted oe —— Stocks (market, eee a 6 5, 
Bank “ tt ), 
iam and Sis payable on demand ‘Gaiarkod value of Wécurities F.C 0 |) ee 480. 
nterest due on eee ar i pirkas saceuacicaes <<< jase spescaneuencensuncasag cnbiucasaeeasamentan pe », i 
Balance in hangs Of ABCNUB....cccccccccccccccccccccccecsccees socseces ‘o ee : 83 
at Sone py and uncollected on Policies issued at this ‘Ottis: Viascssdaassecucaccuaaicaaukecawieea > ; 53 
WOMB... cccnccccrcccsccccsses eubqnesedseqncdsee-eeneases eccvcccccccococcccecesccscccoce $6,047,021 74 
LIA BILITIES.. 
for L outstanding on Ist Jamuary, 1876... .....-eccce coereceseretenceneerenereeeresesees 5, 
Dividends unpaid........--.-. in eens: PO tol Rl Ai ee ba RP $245,451 $8 
eee Per TTT TeTTTTTTTTT Tir Tritt $248,106 SO 
FABURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
. F. WILLMARTAH, Vices 
ea Pan i's, | Ase’t Secretaries. B: A: HEALD, 24 Vice-Prest. 





STATEMENT OP 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


FE. S. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1875. 















































= — 
ANNUITY ACCOUNT, 
N mero tse at me Aun, Par'Ts, 
tree Jam. 1 Yn. Feforon, Jem et UM | Oe 
a ouue 0 ry $30,877 80 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
force, i force, J ist, 1976,.. 8 $305, 067,221 
W, 1, 126 ree, Jan, * 
ras =a oles feaebeibDbecesesese acces, 81,776,008 
100,768 ort) 4 sarei $336,888, 699 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT, Cr. 
7) 
RoB Sn regu: soneee met a4 81] By paid Bae eager at rf 
eee eete sewers “ “ ivi 
eae wanes Sette ey nn Surrendered olla’ aad "Aa" 
Pac. eeeerereeeee ssh gare 4,724,803, 79 
rent and ¢ hment of 
os Da mazos Se ate Lt} oo 
matin "anee 
$90,658,879 06 $80,558, 878,96 
————— EE [a 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. )» Or. 
d Mortgages..,.......... 071,189 91 
¥ Galena y Death not yet due... i aot, Ht} ts *Y aited States ew-York erie 
a — paid in et} 7% —— 004,971 18 
e 250,000 00 || “ Real Es 8,579,655 41 
# Undivided BUrPlEs, ... ceccecccccee 8,780,404 61 “ Cash in ‘Banks and Trust Compa- 
hen pts a Diidseasasdedce |, 255 
x, fateres fine tetan si cusatael asd 1,177,105 95 
M0 anal 5 cera nes 1,082,405 41 
= Premiums 1 transl principail 
ME oe ccs acanctee 111,868 80 
bed Balances dus by Agents... cocecccces 10,158 
oar $76,080,194 71 $78,830,194 71 
@ be === 





Setes Ro Ceeieiees Cuptens Bitiens wey apportioned te each Policy which shall be in foree at 
fts anniversary in 2 


examined the forego find 
Jonny Sack ate: eerie Te ee 








WOTH.—By act of the Trustees the mem’ of this Com: is limited te bi 
By Any bership pany ene hundred thousand 








TRUSTEES. 
ee 8. Wieerox, Groner 8. Oos, Gro. C. RIcHARDSOR, 
omn V. L. Prurn, WitiiaM M. Vaaurtya, LEXANDER H. Rion, 
R. H. McCurpr, Joun E. Davai, oF F. Ba 
Wit.iiaM Bers, | wt Barszs, ’. RATCHFORD STARR, 
JaMUEL EK. Sprovutisa, u. A. Harvzs, FREDERICK 
pax. M. Oornzy, Szrnour L. Hustza, Lewis May, 
UUcIus ROBINSON, Oxiver H. P. OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
. Sura Brows, Henazr E. Davies, Tuomas Dickson, 
Wiuuam H. Porn, Ricuarp A, McCurpy, Henry W. Suita, 
JaMUEL D. Basoocg, francis SKIDDY, Joun H. SHERWOoR, 
uwey A. SuyTus, axes O. Hotpzx, isto P. Fassnt, 
miu EB. Doves, Heruan O. von Post, zones H. ANDREWS. 

















) 
RICHARD 
ARD A. MoOURDY, 





WM. H. 0. BARTLETT, 0. H. PALMER, JOHN M. STUART 
on POE cceny 8 Solicitor. heoreary. 
oom, DP, W. BR. Grizaren. MD. 





Pay as you go, get what you buy, stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play in 
Life Assurance! 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ae NEWARK. 











J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
R.C. FROST, Vice-President, NEW PLANS erised ty 8 Buber, vamp Homa cmANa, Aote bn 
eager ary for the THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS Life 
To _—aderieammnasoneneatag BG | | This Society aeptrates the Insurance part of the Pre- 
oe Sui ie 7, 32 | mi ‘rom t . which latter 
gseddaisbededsesenagdcsosstase S he merely ‘in accumula: 
“this ogy cmate eg of ? oltetes at equita- This Society g the F Hihold as owner of the 
e rates ntion is & inv teas o e Decennial Reserve. 

Policy, which is practically an plans theme *sgurance This Society, therefore, will either issue ———— on 

at ordinary life rates. = Ppt = of uniform a premium $9 a 
year cas. or 

z will furnish the PROTECTION OF LIFE U 
United States Life Insurance Co., fener of pang sa lt icone 
Nos. 261. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway | “thor ad. fay year tht frther meds ye 
Corner arren Street. State Cc Commissioners, and also by the “ Society ‘or the 
e 


INCORPORATED 1853. Brown President ; Howard Potter, Tyesourer 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 68. rte or tr sa ot ~ 
Lore ect ity, BOONGML of ites Gnu EN, re — ENCE SOCIETY. sna 


WESTERN UNION BU'LDING, NEW YORK. 
Gfivested in 0-8. Saris siege 


EORGE WALEED, Evecieent 
SHEPPARD Homsua Vice-President Actuary. 


sane bth 
JOHN E. E. DE WITT, President. - 
Cc. P. FRALEI 

IL WHITING, Actuary. 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets,'Jan. Ist, 1875 


Revenue Account. 


PRGUMEMING. GT GUGMIINES ccc ectcaccecccccsacccce Sacacesceesee $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued...... dedadieadueddaeqacaadenans . 1,870,658 34—-«-—- 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 


RANG OU Sie ded cade dacndceceecdsdandeadacddectaadasiss $1,524,814 83 


$27,145,777 SI 








Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances....... - 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses............+++ 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees..............ceeceeceeeceeees 87,591 26 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc.......... 280,114 083— 4,918,535 97 
$30,166,902 69 
Assets. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand................ $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(anavizet walee: $7Z,60B, DAG, ) ao. oonicd cccccisececccsccccccaces 7,154,191 05 
NOD Nah adn eh Ses tadi cet ccseesceusrin ceiver dideeideaeakes 1,820,240 53 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 

than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 

sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)................ 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 


on these policies amounts to $4,090,586). ...............8. 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876..........cccccccccccccscccees 463,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these pete $320,000, 
BGI AG Teh, MADEGIOS ooo 5 ciscc cnc cindcicccdecccccccccsscens 105,341 54 
Agents’ balances............. Si abdnadaddvhdsdeetacesccunedane 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1st, 1876, on investments............ 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 


eee meme meee esas reese eseseeee 


Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1876 . . . 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1876 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc.............2.ceeeeeeceees 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
CHD OP URGU CIN oo osc sceccechovecscotece Senaaene deleauaas 308,138 81— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . 2... $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus, The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 


479,052 95 


$30,645,955 64 





weer eeeeesesee 





(ee 


DURING} THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 


—————_—_— 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
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farm and Garien. 


THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT 
FOODS. 


How different foods differently affect animal 
growth is surely an interesting subject, and es- 
pecially in the relation, more or less near or re- 
mote, which food has to the cure or develop- 
ment of disease. Some of the facts here 
reported are gathered from the relations of 
individual experience and some from the mem- 
ory of what I have read. Few if any of them 
are new, and few of much importance, except 
in the connection referred to aboye. Perhaps 
no animals show the influence of food on their 
flesh so quickly and so distinctly as swine ; and 
what is true of their flesh is also, in all reason- 
able probability, true of the rest of the body— 
bones, blood, viscera, ete, Thus an accom- 
plished and experienced butcher will tell with 
almost absolute certainty how a dressed hog has 
been fed by the kind and measure of resistance 
offered to the knife in the cutting up. If fed 
slop in excess or butchers’ offal exclusively, 
the cellular tissues will be much increased in 
substance, and the fatty part, having a larger 
portion of oleine than stearine, will be softer 
and more spongy, and in cutting up offer 
less resistance to the knife. The carcass of 
the hog fed and finally fatted on beech- 
nuts will, when hung up and cold, drop 
oil for days; and the clear sides, when 
salted and smoked, will become translu- 
cent. The fat packing part of the corn-fed 
swine, at a temperature not above 60° or 65°, is 
harder and firmer and offers more resistance 
to the knife than that of swine fed on more 
albuminous food and will keep quite as well, if 
not better, in cool latitudes, because the fat 
has more stearine than oleine; but in the case 
of high temperature, with heat enough to soften 
or melt the stearine, corn-fed pork is quite out 
of the question, European and Continental 
governments rejecting American pork for ships 
destined for the tropics and for expeditions 
bound to low latitudes. There is another illus- 
tration of how food affects cellular tissue, in 
the fact that corn-fed American clear pork can- 
not be used for larding, since it is quite too 
tender to be cut into strings and then sown 
through or wound round game, to flavor and 
enrich it; and for that reason the custom 
of larding—a great resource for the culinary 
artist—has pretty much gone out of fashion 
n American cookery. While, then, an exclu- 
sively slop or offal diet increases tissue, but 
decreases stearine, and therefore makes the 
product soft, spongy, and oily, an exclu- 
sively corn diet decreases tissue, to the ex- 
tent that such meat cooks almost entirely 
away and in hot climates softens so as to be 
comparatively worthless. The true way seems 
to be to feed corn principally, but to increase 
the albuminous ration to the extent that there 
will be a considerable addition of muscle and 
cellular tissue, and consequently more strength 
and greater power of resistance to disease in 
the creature. Another illustration, and I have 
done. Thesuet of grass-fed and fatted beef, 
when made into candles, will not run or melt 
when used as such, even in the summer elimate 
of Kentucky; but the suet of corn-fed cattle 
must be hardened by the addition of beeswax 
or treated with a solution of alum in order to 
be made to answer the same purpose. These 
facts, taken together, seem to show that in 
some senses Nature is more plastic in our 
hands than we have imagined her to be, and 
in some much more stubborn—stubborn in the 
sense that the starch and sugar foods, or the 
carbonaceous ones, can never be made to fill 
the places of albuminous ones, and vice versa ; 
but so easily managed in other senses that, if 
Wwe want eggs, milk, suet, fat, or muscle in ex- 
tra quantity or of a particular kind, we have 
but to use and feed the right kind of food to 
procure them.—B. F. J., in Country Gentleman. 





CONVENTION OF MILEMEN. 


A CONVENTION of milk producers was held in 
Barre, Massachusetts, on the 10th inst., it 
being the third session of the Milk Producers’ 
Association. The Massachusetts Ploughman, in 
reporting the proceedings, says : 

“Its third public session was held in Barre, 
on the 10th inst., and the enthusiasm and spirit 
with which our representative and progressive 
farmers from different sections of the state 
rallied around its standard and which charac- 
terized the whole proceedings of the conven- 
tion show that they are fully aroused to the im- 
vortance of educating themselves up to the 

ighest standard of excellence.” 


There were a good many interesting re- 
ports read, and among them Bela J. Stone, 
of Westboro’, gave the benefit of his lagre 
experience for the past 16 years. In his 
raising choice breeds and cattle at fan- 
cy prices he has found it necessary to 
study the conditions that would make it suc- 
cessful. The first and most important was to 
obtain the largest results from the least possible 
outlay. He steamed his food regularly, as a 





saving, from 9.30 in the morning to 5 o’clock in 
the evening—in a word, until it was thoroughly 
ceoked. There would be the same sense, he 
thought, in pouring on hot water to the potato 
for the human stomach as to do the same for 
cattle. To illustrate the cheapness of his fod- 
der, he asked one visitor how much he would 
give for it per ton; and he replied that he would 
not offer ten dollars, and another visitor would 
not offer six. In response to the question how 
his barn was arranged with its steaming appara- 
tus and railway, he entered into a careful state- 
ment, which is not given, as this report is neces- 
sarily brief. He considers he saved 50 per cent. 
by his management. Another desideratum was 
to preserve the animal heat. He did not water in 
the morning and the water was never of atem- 
perature to chill the cattle. The stable-room 
was alwayskept warm. Being asked how much 
help was employed in taking care of the 33 to 
40 head of cattle, as the case might be, he re- 
plied that only one man was kept on the prem- 
ises, who had the whole charge. Being also 
asked as to the cost to keep them per head, he 
replied that he could not answer definitely, as 
different cattle required different feeding—in 
some stock 12, in others 15 cents per diem. 


CHICKEN FEATHERS. 


‘* ACCORDING to statistics very carefully com- 
piled,” says a writer in La Nature, ‘‘ we throw 
away yearly a quantity of chicken feathers the 
intrinsic value of which is equal to the money 
we pay out for cotton.’”’ A startling statement, 
but the author considers it true ; and he pro- 
ceeds to explain how the feathers are prepared 
to make them valuable. The operation is to cut 
the plume portions of the feathers from the 
stem, by means of ordinary hand scissors. The 
former are placed in quantities in a coarse bag; 
which, when full, is closed and subjected toa 
thorough kneading with the hands. At the end 
of five minutes the feathers, it is stated, become 
aggregated and felted together, forming a 
down perfectly homogeneous and of great light- 
ness. It is even lighter than natural eider 
down, because the latter contains the ribs of the 
feathers, which give extra weight. The ma- 
terial thus prepared is worth and readily sells 
in Paris for about two dollars a pound. About 
1.6 troy ounces of this down can be obtained 
from the feathers of an ordinary-sized pullet ; 
and this, on the above valuation, is worth about 
twenty cents. It is suggested that through 
the winter children might collect all the feath- 
ers about a farm and cut the ribs out, as we 
have stated. By the spring time a large quan- 
tity of other down would be prepared, which 
could be disposed of to upholsterers or em- 
ployed for domestic use. Goose feathers may 
be treated in a similar manner, and thus two- 
thirds of the product of the bird utilized, in- 
stead of only about one-fifth, as is at present 
the case. 

The chicken down is said to form a beautiful 
cloth when woven. For about a square yard 
of the material a pound and a half of down is 
required. The fabric is said to be almost in- 
destructible, as, in place of fraying or wearing 
out at folds, it only seems to felt the tighter. 
It takes dye readily and is thoroughly water- 
proof. There appears to be a good opportu- 
nity here for some ingenious person to invent 
machines to cut and treat the feathers. 


RIDGE-AND-FURROW SYSTEM OF 
ASPARAGUS GROWING. 


PERFECT success in the cultivation of Aspar- 
agus is not always assured to the most pains- 
taking cultivator, for it is a vegetable with 
marked predilections for certain combinations 
of soil, sub-soil, and climate, that cannot in 
many cases be exactly imitated. Indeed, I have 
seen better asparagus exhibited by cottagers 
and cut from beds formed with little adventi- 
tious aid than was produced by beds made 
with great care and skill and highly fertilized. 
In the one case Nature had spread out her 
composts of rich alluvium on deposits of silt 
or gravel, that permitted perfect but not too 
rapid drainage; in the other strong garden 
soil of no great depth rested on wet and cold 
clay, and the influence of clay sub-soils can 
hardly be overcome, even when the surface- 
soil is remade and brought from more favored 
localities. Independent of the close character 
of the soil, which is inimical to the healthy de- 
velopment of the root, the absorption of heat 
is slow and superficial in effect. But, as the 
rich alluvial soils and the warm, sandy loamsso 
congenial to asparagus are partial in their 
distribution and less prevalent than clays 
and tenacious marls, and as gardens are 
of necessity formed on soils of every de- 
scription, it follows that those who are un- 
luckily obliged to deal with obdurate and un- 
kind combinations must resort to schemes and 
contrivances that are calculated to meet the 
wants and necessities of the various kinds of 
vegetables grown upon them, and of asparagus 
in particular. Cultivators of this esculent are 
not always successful, and I am sure I shall 
substantially help some by mentioning the sys- 
tem of growing it first recommended by Mr, 
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Niven, of Glasnevin, which has the merit of N. H., have for several years seen a rosebush 
being equally adapted to every class of sofl and 


situation. It may be called the ridge-and-fur- 
row system. It consists in throwing up a ridge; 
or series of ridges, of soil, duly enriched, on a 
base of 3 feet, rising to a hight of from 18 inches 
to 2 feet. The rdote are placed on or I may 
say astride of this ridge before it is raised to its 
full hight, and are finally covered with soil. 
Of course, there can be but one row of plants 
in a ridge, and these should be placed about 15 
inches apart. The perfect simplicity of this 
plan and its adaptability to the habits of the 
asparagus plants will be discovered during the 
first year of planting.—W. Ineram, Belvoir. 
I  — 


CALIFORNIA ALMONDS. 


THE time cannot be far distant when the 
Mediterranean trade with this country, which 
consists mainly of dried fruits and nuts, will 
become extinct. We can produce everything 
on our own soil that we now import from the 
countries lying on the Mediterranean. North 
Carolina might give us everything that is grown 
in Sicily, Andalusia, and the southern parts of 
Italy ; California can give us lemons, grapes, 
olives, and almonds; and Florida already sup- 
plies us with oranges. 

Recent experiments in Santa Clara County, 
Cal., in raising almonds promise favorable re- 
sults. Indeed, it isthought that, if the culture 
is properly pursued, Santa Clara will within the 
next ten years become as famous for its almonds 
as it now is for its strawberries. Almonds have 
been grown in different portions of the country 
for a considerable time; but their culture as a 
crop has not been attempted until within the 
past few years. An orchard has been under 
cultivation in Los Gatus for a short time, 
which, we are assured, will bear a crop for 
market during the coming season. As a gen- 
eral rule, a crop can be expected the second 
year after planting. A correspondent of a San 
Francisco paper states that from personal ob- 
servation he is convinced that with proper care 
large crops can be raised in many portions of 
the country. At present prices the trade must 
be one of great profit. 
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RURAL ITEMS. 











....For extensive grounds or on large farms, 
where there is ample room for the largest trees 
for ornamental effect, the chestnut frequently 
presents a magnificent appearance in soils 
adapted to its free growth. Scott, in his ‘‘ Sub- 
urban Home Grounds,’’ describes on eat Ger- 
mantown, the trunk of which is nine feet in di- 
ameter ; and another in the same neighborhood 
formed of three trunks grown into one, which 
measures nearly ten feet in diameter one way and 
upward of five feetthe other. It is ninety feet 
high and its branches cover an area of nearly 
one hundred feet in diameter. Another one at 
Newton Center, Mass., is one of the grandest 
in New England, the hight being about eighty 
feet, the spread of the limbs ninety-three féet, 
and the girth of the trunk at the base twenty- 
five feet. 


..Recently there has been discovered in 
Kentucky a vast deposit of marl, covering, it is 
stated, an area of some 1,000 square miles. 
The marl is found most extensively in the 
tobacco-growing countries, and on this account 
is of vast importance to the tobacco interest. 
The state geologist says it is perhaps “ the 
most important discovery ever made by a 
geological survey.” This marl-bed is described 
as being of thickness varying from 12 to 30 
feet, very rich in potash, soda, and phosphorus, 
so exposed and easily dug that at several 
points it can be loaded into wagons or carts at 
about 25 cents per ton, accessible by open dig- 
ging over an area of about three thousand 
square miles, and by deeper mining sure to be 
used in time over twelve thousand miles. 


..Before free phosphoric acid can be taken 
up by plants it must become neutralized bya 
base, or reduced, as it is commonly called. 
Upon giving free phosphoric acid to a soil con- 
taining alumina, iron, or some other base or 
bases, within twenty-four hours, if there be 
moisture present, it becomes neutralized. In 
so short a time it is not disseminated very 
greatly, but may be in a fine state of subdi- 
vision. Here we might consider the fate of free 
phosphoric acid given to the soil as satisfac- 
torily settled; but, in fact, the character of 
neutralized phosphoric acid is very much de- 
termined by the base with which it neutralized. 


...»Tke Nevada Transcript says : ‘‘ Felix Cil- 
let has presented us with a box of ripe straw- 
berries, of the ‘Princess Dagmar’ variety, 
which had just been picked from the vines in 
his gardens. Ripe strawberries, some of which 
measure three and a quarter inches in circum- 


ference, grown in the open — at an altitude of 
2,350 feet above the ocean. huge banks of 
snow three or four feet in hi hight not thirty 
miles distant, shows what kind of a climate we 
have in Califo crt mye in the foot- 
hilis of the Sierra moun % 


+++» Visitors to a hot-house in Portsmouth, 





called the “George Washington,’ which had 
never bloomed, although every effort had been 
made to force it todo so. Evid waiting 
for the Centennial year, the bush forth its 
first flower on Tuesday, the 22d of February. 
The flower proved to be a choice and fragrant 
one. 


-...-The experiment of raising Angora goats 
is being extensively tried in some of the moun- 
tainous districts of Arizona, and thus far 
with good success. One raiser has several hun- 
dred on his ranch in Mohave County and sends 
the fleeces to three different establishments in 
the East, to be worked into fabrics, and is very 
confident that raising these animals is to be a 
source of great future wealth to the territory. 





AGRICULTURAL. 

LILIES FROM JAPAN. 
The Queen of Flowers, particularly the * Gold- 
pended aly ot ie 18" rice-lists om eye to 
CO., 15 John St., New York. 








4 TOO8PR 10° PREMIUMS ) 


Pe YBABUSS& SONS 


$500 to be divided among ‘he six 
nost successful growers who shalt 
treduce the Jarges: quontity from 
1 lb. of RUBY and ALPHA 
potatoes. Price of each, $1.00 per |), 


CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS. 


$1560 to be awarded for the best 
collectio — tere ck each, of 1ota- 
to: 8 in' rod y us since 1+67. 

#50 for tre ag eA and n- ost prom- 
ising seedlings raised this year frow 
Pringles Hybridized Potato 
Seed. The collections for which 
the last two rremiums of $200 are 
offered will be exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, 
ian Philade — * m homer sen and premiums will ; 
awarded by t For and full 
pa: ticulars om "' r yma a mailed tree to all. 

Bliss’s Tllustrated Seed Catalogue & Amsvewr's 8 
Guide 10 the Flower & Kitchen Garden. 200 pages. 

Biiss’s Gardener’s Almanacana Abridged ys 
loque of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 116 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, mailed to all applicants inclosing 10 cts. 

Bliiss’s Illustrated Potato C ‘atnlogue contains 
a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently intro- 
duced. with many other desirable sorts, also much useful 
informati-n upon their cultivation. 32 pages, 10 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box No.5712. 34 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Pringle’s Hybrirized Potato Seed, 50 cts. per Packet. 



























My THE NEW IMPROVED STRAW BER- 
R and extra early and very late Peaches. Ful! 
descriptive 4 catalogue, No. 56, gratis, to any 
plain address. Complete collection of all the new 
ehoice Small Fruits, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Reses, Eve ens, Hedge Plants, Florists 
Flowers, Bulbs, etc. 100,000 Norway Sates. 25 pack- 
ets choice Garden, mowst, Tree, en, or Herb 
Seeds, by mail, for = TWATSO Ola Colony 
Nurseries and Se 2S Waschenss, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established isa 


o = 


FLOWER " sreDs, Re, 
7 rowes ue aie 


GUANO, BONE-DUST, ETC. 


VANDERBILT BROS.. 
23 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 
s Send for catalogue. @ 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
mura NURSERIES. 


G PRICE LIST, per doz., 100, and 1,000, of 
keyed Plants, with select list of Specialties 
and Novelties, FREE to all. Beautifal Orna- 
4 Serene 10 A, Fruit Catalogue, 6 cts. 

ree to cus Ts “ 
Address W. 8S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 



















New and ' 


=, No doubtful methods of propagation have 


been 

erfect health. It isa rapid grower, perfectly hardy 
Phere the Concord will Ph hrive, and ripens its fruit 
along with Hartford Prolific and Delaware—surpass- 
ing all other early grapes in excellence of quality. 
Send for Circular. —— one ph mel ines Ag a mail, 2 


_— Hooker Scsaetes, Lh, N.Y. 





—= NEW CATALOGUE, 150 


GROW N see grown ern Market Gardeners 
‘amily Gardens, Amateurs and 
Ss E E DS: Florists, sent free to all whoapply 


HOVEY & CO.53 No. Market St. Boston, Mass 

















WHEEL-HOE. 


Every Gardener, Onion 
Grower & Nurseryman 
needs it. Saves much weed- 
ing; protects plants from 
being covered; does the 
work of six men. 

Send for descriptive circular. 
wM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLOW 


Continues to be Unequalled. 
Turns a furrow on 











level land equal to 
the best landside 

low. No dea 
Surrovws or ridges. 
Send for Circular. 
n, Mass. 


Manf’d only by EVERETT & SMALL. 





PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE'S 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Imperters, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 10e. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 
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Pump water from Wet, Sratxe or Riven, 
and force it to any or locality, 
for Hovuss, Ganpzn, e or ~~ 
use; also grind 








‘fy freeze up or get out of order. 
Ist premiums, Illustrated Circulars free. 


Eclipse Wind Mill Co., Be.oit, Wis. 


SEEDS. 





My New Price-Lists are ready. Mailedfree. They | 


contain the most desirable kinds of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


AND 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


i ncluding all the important novelties of 1875. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


$76 Broadway, New York. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Omce 159 Front Street, 


tor gt k, N. 
ani Farmers aa lers are invited to send for 
cular. 


“TREES! TREES!” 


At the Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N.Y. 
Get the Best for Spring of 1876. 
We have a fine stock of Standard and Dwarf 





Apricots, Currants, Gooseberries, Grape Vines. Or- 
namental and Weepin; Trees. aot kinds of Shrubs, 
Roses, Greenhouse = at wholesale and retail. 
Catalogues on Ap ee 

Also a fine lot o Imported Pear Seedlings cheap. 


W. & T. SMITH. 


GRAVES, SELOVER & WILLARD, 
NURSERYMEN. 


DWARF AND STANDARD FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPEVINES AND SMALL FRUITS, ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, 

EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, AND ROSES, . 
Washington Street Nurseries, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 

pe am Correspondence solicited. 


BRONSON, HOPKINS & CO., 
NURSERYMEN. 


Eighteen a experience. Correspondence solicited. 
4 NEVA, ( A, ONTARIO on N. Y. 











Matthew’s Garden Seed Drills 


and Matthew’s Hand Cultivators are 
the most reliable, durable, popular, and J 
salable ever produced. Sold — te 
separate or combined. Send ° 

for Circular. 

Manufactured only by 
EVERETT & ALL, 






oston, Mass. 





60,000 now in Use. 


HIE leading Cultivator 

| of this class, which has 

become a standard im- 

plement in all Corn-grow- 

: ing regions, and is fast 

pau | becoming so for the cultiva- 

p tion of Cotton, and crops of 
CE. like growth. 

Address Deere & Comp y's 

cu LT IVATO R Plow Works, Moline, Tit. 


Roses. NEW ROSES. Roses. 


Over 500 varieties, ows in quantity on their own 
ree, including all newest and choicest 7 

eapogiee sent. on receipt of 3-cent postage stamp. 
rH reenhouse and Bedding Plants in quantity. 
Send for Catalogue to 


MILLER & HAYE 
5774 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 


I876;R. D. Hawley. {1876 


SEED and IMPLEMENT 


WAREHOUSE, 
492 and 498 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
Our Centennial Seed Catalogue, elegantly print- 


ed and illustra Cheice eastern — 


ustrated, co: 
free to all applicants. 
Seeds a Specialty. 


Market Gardeners and ail wanting 
Fresh and Reliable tee 2 L~ 4a 
W. J. ELLIN 
66 Washington r~ se aiihomens 
"Catalogues now ready, German and English. 


LANE & BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 























Mounted and ready for 4. ae for our Illustrated 





SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 
Itis Prompt, Active, and Reliable. 
cessful use a shown it to fre a th sory Ake Qua a 
ity. Price moderate. 7 and coenaens 
teed. For further parti —- 


ey guar 
BN PH Saigon bone 





7B MANUAL \ 


Of all Garden Requisit 


Seeds, Implements, Fertilizers, ete., 
for Private or Market Cardens, 


Florists and Farmers. 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau St., New York 


THE DUCHESS, 


THE EARLIEST STRAWBERRY. 
b e. ae. — > fora 88 re ,and — the best Lo 
seriptive price-list of every desif trabfervariety of 8 of small 
Fruits, Potatoes, and | i. on Seeds 
F. M. HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
(Successor to Reisig & Hexamer.] 


APPLE AND PEAR TREES. 


We offer a large and fine stock of above, at low rates. 
Planters wil fina = to their interest to send lists and 
get prices. Addr 


8S. BOARDMAN & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS. 


. Send for I w DD 
Pct Heo 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


If you would have Nursery Stock of superior qual- 
ity, delivered on your premises in good condition, 
give your order to our agents, or address 

R. CG. CHASE & CO., Nurserymen, 
Agents Wanted. GENEVA, N. Y. 


IIs 


‘ Ginamentak 


Send for Catalogues and Price Lists. — 
Catalogues 10ce Each. Price List Free. 


wr B. YALE & £ 0a, 
Nursery Established 1837 


TREES! TREES! 


Apples, Pears, Cherries, and Peaches by the 
dozen + ay Al or thousand. Good and cheap. 
Send for price 


RICHARDSON & KELSEY, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Holbrook’s ‘ New Regulater ” Seed Drill 
“~ Sows all kinds wi Voume le Reeds with ——T 
ne. 
Combines the best points ~~ 


ple, durabie, easiest 





































MEDAL 


Beed Drills and Wheel Hoes, for'7é. Four Stazs. They 
“sow like a charm,” and hoe better, easier and siz to twelve 
times dhew pout than the hand hoe; often saving $100 in a season! 
Our } shed steal binde, HORSE HOE, perfected after ten 
years of ~ 2 and hills pen 
And should be yom oz every farm Circulars free, 

this paper. 8.L. ALLEN & CO., Bole Manfrs., 1198. Fourth St 
Phila.,Pa. We must have a Live Agent in every Town. 








H.W. JOHN S° 


aes i SOFING. ROOF COATING, ROOF 
BRINTe Beant foe Leaks. PAINTS all 


colors, BOILE Band -PIPE Opauine ae 

STEAM PACKING. PROOF OO ATING for 
etc. Sheathi: aps ite Felts, ete 
gee for ‘Re ehice Sasily applied 


H.W. “JOHNS, 87 Maiden lane, WY. 
THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 





aes eee —-- 
THE ONLY PERFECT SwIvEL PLow. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
800 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGAN OM, CONN. 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bellis of Copper and Tin, 

mounted with the best Hang- 

in, 









Warran' 
IMustrated Catalogue sert Fres. 
VANDUZEN &TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t..Cinciunati 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


pubiie 












fo icaress either TROY or 
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MEDICAL. 


Clark’s 2B im  Hoce 


never failsto urifies the blood 
on never Jaiato give gra pf health and 
r. Itis best remedy in Suistonge for the cure 


Sick ‘Stomach, h, 
Biliousness, J andi ai ca, Laver Complaint, 

aundice, Consumption, Scrofula, Ca- 
tarrh, Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Paait' Rheum, Fever 


General Debility, , Nervous Headache, and 
pet Anns, Gener 7 . 


A REWARD 


offered for any case of the above 
owe mot be cured by Clark’s Anti- 


ious Compoun ete te it in the United 
a" at oe 


+ 





"pe Soe Gites 


CLA 
‘cecal, oO. 
the oe nese of a new remedy men- 





Fitness 
uary As particulary valu wable in catarrh, bronchitis, 
the throat and lungs—those of 

and al speakers—and gives several cases of cure. 





has no equal; ae when used with 
ive of Sipall Pox, Diphtheria, Tephotd 

e 0 ‘ox, Dip a, Typho 
Fever, and all diseases of a conta- 
ous r. Is also a cure for 
Bronchitis, Asthma—even 
Consumption. Children attending 
school should never be without the 
Disinfector, as a preventive against 
Diphtheria and Small Pox. Physi- 

cians endorse it as the best in use. 
er with Inhalant for 
four sof price use, free by mail, on 


recet 
Small si #1. ree, $1.50; with 
bs cents extra. 
Send for wee Sold by Druggists. 
20 cat Houston Street, New w tes. 


oN 
a, DISIN R,and PERFUMER 





SON, a 4d 








A certain rording for all Nasal, Throat, ana Lung 
’cases ina few min- 








chi is yields to it, and Coneumption, 
i (a ons in season. Asthma, Rose Cold, and H 
ever cured. 


in the University of Buffalo, in a carefully- 
considered F a 7 its merits, concludes in ee 
words: *On the who 
accomplish its tual means, by novel Ride by the most 
simp! éand ym 





No person Sicted. * iecaioe ed with any of the 
difficulties stated should = without this iphaler. 
Patented in the United States, 
( 200,000 in use. 





z ¥ 
ye, by_ mail, ae ae tra bottles of Tnkelene’ 
cts. SOLD B peycawre. 
Ww. HR. SMITH CO., Prop’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


neERa OINTMENT 
CURES SORES, 
Burns, CuTs. 


cr RNIN Wounps8c&c 
KIRKWOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 82.50 and $5 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 





























INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
San Francisco, CAL. 
W) Established 1858. Capital, $500,000. fay} 
LARGEST SURGICAL INSTITUTE IN AMERICA. 


to the address nearest you for a Special 
Circular on any disease or deformity. 











A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY = SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“GOSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONCS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSAND® and tens of thousands of 
people whery section of the country wil 
desire at once to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 


book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


i 100.000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. §8.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


———— 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $8, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. 





This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment, We now offer to the public the 
‘“‘GARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and also 
the CHEAPEST” Religious Weekly pub 
lished. : 

t For Terms to Subscribers, with our 
List of Premiums, see another page. 
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SENT FREE. 


Samples of CLOTHS, FASHION CUTS, etc., 
with full directions for ordering 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods 


by mail, with certainty of a fit, on application, by 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 


(A. FREEMAN, tate of Freeman & Burr), 
CL OTHIERS, { 241 L Bp A®: 
SPECIAL DISCOU nt to .. ERGYMEN. 


Wameutta Maslin Shirts to order, at $24 per doz. 
Please mention seeing advertisement in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 


CRANDALL’S PATENT 


CARRIAGE FOR 1876. 










Beauty, Goatagt, Barability, and Economy 


Its form enables a child to sit or recline at ease 
without pillows and in safety without straps. Can be 
used as a swinging cradle. Costs no more than other 
styles, and is declared by all superior to any baby car- 
riage made. 

Fer Prices -_ ln rl foatee address 


182 Pitan’ sereots eR atn yn, N. ¥. 


FRENCH wt MILL STONES. 








TEN SIZES OF 
PORTABLE MILLS, 


FOR 
FARM, FEED, AND GRIST WORK. 
MILL MACHINERY, GEARING, SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 


WATER WHEELS, 


DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTH, 
MILL SOPPLIES. 
¢@” Send for Catalogue to 


JOHN'T. NOYE & SON, Baffalo,N.. 
ay 
BRTING 
dntaeett. 

















COUNTER, PLATFORM. WAGON & TRACK 








SCALES} 


c/o AGENTS WANTEDD > 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


MARVIN SAFE 8 SCALE CO. 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
72! CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 

108 BAN K ST.CLEVE.O. 





















CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 

the neatest, simplest, cheapest bed and platen press r 

made, screw chase, oe guage, with ink table 

and roller, only TWO Dollars! A miniature print- 

ing ress, cabinet, two fonts of type, ink, 

4 ionta, for $! 00! E xchanged at ary time for the 
fe. YOUNG A SA, 8 

tha est tea gt for amateurs me. Circular 

free. cuts, &e., Address 

YOUNG AMERICA PRESS ¢o., 33 Murray | St. New York. 


$10: $2557 Boron bone Bosse, he 


TANTED IMMEDIATEL 


7 more Young Men to lear TELE- 
GRAPHY. Good Situations guaran- 
teed. Address, with stamp, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 








THE INDEPENDENT 
EVERY PURCHASER A REFERENCE. . 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN, 


The Best Cabinet OrganM anufactured. . 

















pee of response, beauty of de- 
SKILL known in the manufacture 

best class of he at the min- 
yon 


work. The 
Lodges, etc. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FORA TERM OFS YEARS. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent — to wane part of the country. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO., 


1299 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC 
GAS FIXTURES 


FOR 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC. 
FINE CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 


597 Broadwav, New York. 


BEAUTIFY HOME 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


Mixed Ready for Use. The Purest White and any Tint or Color desired. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


It is the most Durable Paint made. 
the Hand somest Paint mad 
t is the Bost Reenemical Paint in jhe market. 
It is the Standard and only —— Mixed Paint made. 
be superior to all other Paints. 


t is guaran 
It has received the highest endorsement from thousands of persons whe have used it in various sections 


of the Ce BA 
SAMPLE CARDS, together with Testimonials from owners —[! finest residences in the country, fur- 
nished free by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


For sale in every section of the country. If not for sale in your locality, send to the Company for it. 


SAVE NONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE, 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS NOT a cheap “Chemical Paint”; but is THE BEST WHITE LEAD, ZINC, 
and LINSEED OIL, in paar Py rtions, prepared with Dryer, etc., READY FOR 
THE BRUSH. It is THE ONLY THOROUGHLY RELIABLE MIXED PAINT 
MADE. It works easily and any one can apply it. Pure White and every possible tint 
or color, in any quantity, from one gallon to a barrel or more. 


SAMPLE CARDS, with hundreds of references, sent free on receipt of address. Ask 
for NATIONAL MIXED PAINT, If your dealer does not have it, write direct to us, 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED BY THE LOW PRICE OF SO-CALLED “CHEMICAL 
PAINTS,” WHICH ARE GENERALLY INFERIOR IN QUALITY AND ALWAYS 


UNRELIABLE. 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


68 Barclay St.. New York. 


MILK OF MACNESIA 


is endorsed and prescribed by the — physicians throughout the country as the best 
preparation known for all disturbed diti of the stomach, and is greatly superior to 


bag ne of Magnesia D INDIGESTION, HEARTBURS, SOUR 
y an cures DYSPEPSIA 1G . 
STOMACH, and-HEADACHES caused by acidity of the stomach. ain 

7 he pleasant taste and milklike smoothness is preparation renders it very val- 
fay uable for infants, requ no persuasion to induce bo we < take it. 
“ tively prevents food souring on the on amin d will actas a laxative, when 


It post 
is also 
Sa fo 


remedy in every 1 ‘or sale by 


. “Que LeDEPENDENT ” Pass, Nos. 21 AND 23 Ross STREET. 


































P.-0. Box 3951, 















sweet 
as to make 
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WAIUBLARERAC 


CLOTHING. 


ae 


1 818410820 
BaLLADEL PIR” 





MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Trade mm Wark. 


May Piading Bester” 


‘Jala Street. N. Y. 
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) Ractortes, 










CRAND, UPRICHT, AND. SQUARE 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


POPE'S LATHE 





Afonted tothe use of Mechanics, Jewelers, Dent- 
a mateurs, orany one desiring a good, substantial 
the f for a little money 
it is a Perfect Lathe in Every Respect, 
ean a 24-inch bed, steel spindles, steel center, steel 
atop. lining metal-box, spur center, 18-lb. balance- 


50 


ment, $5.00. 
Mw "G CO., 45 Hi & St. Boston, Mass. 
POPE FS £o: iz on as 9 
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SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Ter Terms of Es 
tactics of every = 
cription. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0. 


Accents Wantep. <@@ NEW YORK. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses 8 
and 87 John st.. New ¥ York, 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 








Hydranta, Street cage 


Works FOUNDED IN 
Highest Medal rR. 
them by the Universal Ex- 
Torr on at Paris, yrenes: 
867, and Vienna, Austria, in 





a flexible-wired disk-pad, if only worn 
by night or day, self-applies a soft, con- 
stant electric influence, that self-cures 
local Weakness, Pains, Lameness, weak 
lungs, back, joints, stomach, kidneys, 
and other organs. Best, $2.50. Chil- 
a 8, $1. Sold_by Druggists. Sent by 


by A.C . Garratt, M. D (Electrician), 
oat ian, Iton Place, Boston, 


Wintour Workers in 
RARE AND FANCY WOO00S 


can find everything they desire and four Books of 
UTIFUL 


CARRATTS 
eeaee 
eoee: 
eeen 


9e9a8 








BEA DESIGNS. 
Send 8-cent sta f and enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-lis (3d edition just issued) to 


Geo. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis st., foot of 5th and 6th sts., E. R.,N. Y. 





NEEDLE 
For Hand Needles; also M: for Sewing Machines. 
thread ped nade. Weed by the Blind in all Arye 
ailed for . Large t to dealers. Agents wanted. 


discoun 
PG. CO., 35 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
Department of Music. 
nstruction first-class, expenses light, associations 
unquestionable. Send stamp for Catalogue to Prov. 
F. B. Rice, Oberlin, O. 
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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXVIII. 


Che Independent, 


“IN MEMORIAM "—H. E. G. 








BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Tne grave, dear sufferer, had for thee no 
gloom, 
And Death no terrors when his summons 
came : 
Unto the dust returns the mortal frame— 
The vital spirit, under no such doom, 
Was never yet imprisoned in the tomb ; 
But, rising heavenward, an ethereal flame, 
Shines on unquenched, in essence still the 
same 
As is the Lieut that doth all worlds illume. 
Thou art translated to a higher sphere, 
To gain companionship among the blest, 
Released from all that made life painful here, 
And so prepared to enter into rest :— 
If stricken hearts bend weeping o’er thy bier, 
Still, still for them—for thee—all’s for the 
best ! 
+ em 


THE COMMISSION. 


BY LEONARD BACON, LL.D. 


Rev. Dr. WARD: 

Dear Sir:—You send mea letter which 
you, as editor, have received from a corre- 
spondent in the West; and you write at the 
foot of it: 


“Dear Dr., this explains itself. 
you say? 








What do 
W. H. W.” 

The letter calls on you to obtain from me 
for publication in THE INDEPENDENT “‘ex- 
planation of the plan proposed by the 
recent Council for a further investigation 
of the charges against Mr. Beecher”; and 
the writer, being ‘‘one who does not be- 
lieve Mr. Beecher to be innocent, is unable 
to understand how Dr. Bacon can have 
consented to become responsible for the 
publication to the world of what seems to 
be so transparent a device to shield Mr. 
Beecher from a real investigation, under 
the name of a plan for a cnclusive investi- 
gation.” 

Considering the present relations of THE 
INDEPENDENT to. the Brooklyn scandal, and 
the fact that the proprietor regards a con- 
tribution to its columns as a testimonial in 
his favor [This is an error.—Ed. Inp.], I 
had not intended to communicate with the 
public through this medium. But I trust 
that, in the present instance, { may answer 
your question and impart to your inquiring 
friend the information which he longs for 
without being regarded in any quarter as 
taking Mr. Bowen’s side in any controversy 
of his. 

I might ask you to relieve your corre- 
spondent by simply republishing a letter to 
Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, of Andover, pub- 
lished in two of the New York journals, on 
Thursday last, March 16th. But, instead 
of saving myself some trouble in that way, I 
will repeat the explanation as clearly and 
briefly as I can, without transcribing what I 
have written heretofore on the same subject. 

The call is for an ‘‘explanation of the 
plan proposed by the recent Council for a 
further investigation of the charges against 
Mr. Beecher.” Probably the best explana- 
tion of the plan will be a simple statement 
of what it is, as I understand it, and as I 
think the Council understood it. 

1. The plan presupposes that there are to 
be charges in the proper meaning of that 
word. Not rumors, oral or printed; but 
CHARGES, definitely brought, with specificg- 
tions and offers of proof, by some responsi- 
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ble complainant. Your correspondent may 
not need to be informed, but some of your 
readers may not be aware, that, save what 
has been done by Messrs. Tilton and Moul- 
ton in the secular courts, no man, to this 
day, has taken the responsibility of pre- 
ferring charges against Henry Ward Beecher 
and demanding atrial. The plan requires 
that there shall be CHARGES, with a com- 
plainant behind them. Does your corre- 
spondent know a better way than this to ‘‘a 
real investigation”? Or is it his opinion 
that justice can be secured by putting men 
on trial without any prosecutor or any in- 
dictment? Does he call this ‘‘ a transparent 
device to shield Mr. Beecher from a real in- 
vestigation ”? 

2. It is assumed in this plan that the 
charges, in proper form for trial, will be 
brought to the church or (what is the same 
thing in the present case) to its examining 
committee. Why? Because there is no 
other ecclesiastical tribunal to which a 
complaint against a member or officer of a 
Congregational church can be brought. 
Every man who knows the A BC of Con- 
gregationalism knows this. If there be a 
man who calls himself a Congregationalist 
and thinks that there is some ecclesiastical 
tribunal other than the particular church, 
outside of it or above it, to which a com- 
plaint against a churchmember or church- 
officer may be brought in the first instance, 
let him tell me and let him tell your waiting 
correspondent what it is. 

I am quite aware that if a Congregation- 
al minister joins himself to an association 


of ministers (as he should do) he beeomes, 


responsible to them as a brother in the 
ministry, and may be by them admonished 
for any fault requiring admonition, or (in 
case of grave delinquency) excluded from 
their fellowship. But, whether he be pas- 
tor or evangelist, the association has no 
more jurisdiction over him as a church- 
member or (in the case of a pastor or dea- 
con) as a church-officer than a medical 
society has over the beloved physician who 
has joined it, and is also a churchmember 
and perhaps a deacon. The association of 
which Dr. Manning, of Boston, is a mem- 
ber might entertain charges against him, 
and might expel him for heresy or for im- 
morality; but he would still be pastor of 
the Old South Church, and that church is 
the only church court before which charges 
can be brought against him. 

The late Council, therefore, could not 
but assume that, if Mr. Beecher is to be 
tried ecclesiastically, the complaint against 
him will be brought, must be brought, in 
the first instance, to the Plymouth Church— 
4. e., according to the known usage of that 
church, to its examining committee. Will 
your correspondent, or anybody acquainted 
with even the simplest rudiments of Con- 

ionalism, tell us whether the assump- 
tion of this first principle is a ‘‘ device to 
shield Mr. Beecher” ? 

8. These two things being assumed, the 
Council advised the church to provide for 
a calm, patient, and thorough trial of the 
issue. Everybody knows that the question 
in the trial of Mr. Beecher, should charge 
be brought, will be purely a question of 
fact; not at all a question of orthogaixy in 
theology, nor any abstract question ’ in 
ethics. But how shall that question\of fact 








anybody who knows the passionate and 
religious confidence of that church in its 
pastor) a very ‘‘ transparent device.” How 
then? By a committee of churchmembers? 
That in large churches is the ordinary 
method of trying a complaint when the 
facts in the specifications are disputed. 
But in this case there has already beer not, 
indeed, a trial by a committee; but an in- 
quest, resulting in the decision (accepted 
and ratified by the church) that there was 
no need of a trial—a decision by no means 
satisfactory to your correspondent nor to 
thousands more. Such being the difficulty, 
the Council advised that any complaint 
against Mg. Beecher be referred by the 
church to a committee outside of their own) 
membership; in other words, that it be re-| 
ferred for trial toa commission. That is! 
all the difference—a committee and a com- 
mission. The one consists of members, the 
other consists of ‘‘ outsiders.” The com- 
mission, if appointed, would act in behalf 
of the church, would derive its power from 
the church, and would report to the 
church—just like a committee and (let me 
add) just like a council. Certainly the pro- 
posal to substitute a commission for a com- 
mittee was not ‘‘devised” for the purpose of 
shielding Mr. Beecher. 

4. The Council gave advice also as to the 
manner in which the proposed commission 
should be selected and appointed. Twenty 
men were nominated—not one of them a 
member of the Council, not one of them 
resident in Brooklyn or New York—whose 
names, every one of them, however or by 
whomsoever they might be appointed to 
serve on such a commission, would secure 
confidence everywhere in their ability and 
their integrity. Let your correspondent 
read those names, and say whether among 
the twenty there are five or three (and I 
would like to have him or any other man 
tell us who the five are or the three) who, 
being charged with the responsibility of 
trying a momentous question of fact, could 
not be trusted to hear the testimony, to 
weigh it, and to give an honest verdict. Is 
this catalogue of names ‘‘a transparent 
device to shield Mr. Beecher”? 

5. The Council went further. It advised 
the church not to trust itself in the task of 
finding five among the twenty whoshould be 
the commission. It appointed three of its 
own members to select the five whom the 
church should empower to act in its behalf. 
If those three men are ‘‘ knaves” or ‘‘fools” 
—if they are mere tools in the hands of Mr. 
Beecher or of the Plymouth Church—the 
public ought to be so informed; and the 
public will in that way understand clearly 
that the whole plan is ‘‘a transparent de- 
vice to shield Mr. Beecher from a real in- 
vestigation.” 

I have one word more for your correspond- 
ent, and for all who are like-minded with 
him. If there is any better-way of dealing 


result of the Council has no reasonableness, 
it can have ‘no force. Let the Andover 
Seminary church convene its ez parte coun. 





ef. There is nothing- to hinder, if that 4s 


? th=-Tight way of putting Mr. Beecher on 
trial, Let the’ Church of the Pilgrims, 
instead of merely passing resolutions that 
the late Council has shamefully blundered, 
do something better. Why not? If there is 
in all the traditions of Congregationalism, 
some way of trying Mr. Beecher without 
charges, or some. tribunal other than the 
church of which he is a member to receive 


charges and dispose of them, let us know 





with this affair, take that better away. If the- 


44+ It. seems as if’iliere never was a time 
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what that way is of trying a man without 
an accuser or an accusation, and what that 
tribunal is outside of a church and above it 
where such a trial can be had. 

NEW HAVEN, March 18th, 1876. 


—— 


A WOMAN’S LETTER. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





THERE are faces just to think of whieh, 
shut away in the darkness of the grave 
from the glory of the world and the 
loving glances of their kind, is enough to 
make one shudder. Such a face is that of 
Mrs. Carl Schurz. I could not sleep on 
Saturday night—a wild and bitter night-- 
for thinking of that lovely face, cold for the 
first time, shut within the tomb at Wood- 
lawn. 

Remembering that recognition and ap- 
preciation were dear to her in life, I owe 
both to her in death. When a woman en 
dowed with mental gifts in any special 
direction passes away, it is considered the 
proper thing to tell her stary and to do rev- 
erence to her memory. But every little 
while we see a woman great in womanhood 
pass swiftly and silently out of her secluded 
sphere, and there seems to be no one to up- 
lift the virtues which she exalted or to tell 
the story of a life fit to be the inspiration 
of every life that comes after. One reason 
for this is, perhaps, that so much may be 
lived that can never be told. She lived, she 
loved, she served, she suffered, she died— 
that is little perhaps to tell to the eager 
denizens of the world, rushing in every 
direction for the prizes which the 
world hangs everywhere almost within 
reach of its own. I may be _ niis- 
taken; I may have been unfortunately 
placed; but I know many more women 
struggling after these prizes—the favors of 
fashion, of society, of wealth, of power, 
of fame—than I do women simply great in 
those unconscious graces of the soul which 
bring womanhood nearest to the Divine 
Nature and closest to the human heart. 
But, as I look back, I thank God that I have 
known and loved more than one such 
woman, even in the fitful and evanescént 
life of the capital. It is perfectly natural 
for people living remote from great centers 
of life and action to suppose that all 
women who ostensibly live ‘‘in society,” 
as it is vaguely called, are frivolous, if fiot 
heartless. There could be no greater mis- 
take. One meets vain, ambitious, intriguing 
women who are not in society; and one 
meets in the very heart of the ‘‘fashion- 
able world” women whom conventionality 
can never mar—women simple, earnest; 
honest, thoughtful, loving, and good. Such 
a woman was she whose beautiful body 
last Saturday was carried from the home 
of the illustrious statesman to the tomb in 
Wocdlawn. The one supreme fact of “her 
life was that she was the wife of Carl 
Schurz. She had intellect, moral force, 
affections deep, tender, acute as ever filled 
a human heart. Of each nature alike her 
husband was the centra) spring and king. 











































that 1 did not love him,” she said once to 
me. ‘‘ When I was a school-girl in Ham- 
burg I read about him; and I said: ‘Oh! shall 
I ever see him? There was nothing that I 
wished so much as to see such a hero,: It 
was two years after I met him first in Lon- 
don. I was visiting a lady. She said: 
‘Carl Schurz will be in my parlor to-night, 





and you shall see him.’ ‘Ah!’ I said, * he 
will not look at me!’ When he came, I 
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Stood far off in a corner and looked at him. 
Yes, he did seem to me like a god. It was 
Because of what he had done, what he 
had risked for his country. And you know 
he was condemned to death! I was intro- 
duced to him at last. The next day the 
lady said to him: ‘How did you like my little 
friend?’ ‘She seemed a good-natured girl,’ 
he said. That was all he saw in me then. I 
was not eighteen; just out of school. I am 
sure I must have looked heavy and shy; but 
he found out at last I had a soul for him. 
We were married in a year, and came to 
America: And Carl said tome: ‘My dear, 
I will build, and you shall give me the brick 
I build with.’ So it has been always. 
How do you think I felt when I heard his 
first speech in the Senate, and heard the ap- 
platise—to him who a few little years before 
did not know an English word? How my 
heart swelled. And here now is little Carl,” 
tossing her baby inthe air. ‘‘ Ah! I shall 
hear him in the Senate some day.” 

She showed me in a photograph book 
pictures of herself, taken from that date 
back to the time when she was a little girl 
in short dresses. ‘‘These are for my chil- 
dren. They will prize them some day,” she 
said. ‘‘This is how I looked when I first 
saw Carl.” And she pointed to the face of 
a blooming, unformed girl, who certainly 
had not half the beauty of the fair woman 
before me. One who ever took in the 
beauty of Mrs. Schurz’s face, it seems to me, 
can never forget it. It differed widely from 
the usual German type. She had black 
abundant hair, a delicate chin, a tender 
mouth, a fine nose, a clear complexion; but 
the wonder of her face was the large, lam- 
bent hazel-gray eyes, looking out through 
their long lashes with a look of tender ap- 
peal that I have never scen equaled in 
woman. She had an intellectual head and 
brow; but some way it was the loving ten- 
derness of those eyes that one could never 
for a moment forget. Among all the faces 
that have met me on earth, hers was one of 
the most finely feminine I have ever 
seen. 

The Schurz family lived in simple style 
in Washington; but their home was one of 
the choice centers of the capital. Every 
member of the family was a musician, and 
at their musicales on Saturday evening the 
finest musical talent of the city gathered. 
Mrs. Schurz was emphatically the com- 
panion of her husband and children, She 
shared every pursuit and ambition and en- 
veloped them in an atmosphere of love like 
a divine ether. ‘‘The pity of this life is,’ 
she said, one day, ‘‘that it hurries us so. It 
gives us no time to cultivate ourselves or 
each other. I have no time to read at all.” 
But she added, with the childlike ingenuous- 
ness so peculiar to her: ‘If Ido what is 
required of me, I say to myself, I will 
never be sorry. But, if I could see less of 
people who do not care for me and more of 
those I love, I would like my life better.” 
Charles Sumner’s death was a heavy blow 
to Carl Schurz. Who that saw these men 
sit side by side, stung by the arrows of 
‘‘outrageous fortune,” cast at them from 
every direction by the minions of adminis- 
trative power, can ever forget them or 
wonder that they loved each other? 

‘‘T am afraid my husband will die, he 
grieves so for Mr. Sumner. He misses him 
so much, it almost kills him to write that 
speech on finance now,” said Carl Schurz’s 
wife, with tears in her eyes, that were for 
both Mr. Sumner and her husband. 

That was only two years ago, and now 
Carl Schurz has buried from his sight the 
father who did so much to pave his way to 
eminence. His passing was in the order of 
Nature; but to yield to death the wife of 
his youth, the love of his life, in the un- 
dimmed flower of her womanhood, is an- 
guish that cannot be measured. Fresh 
honors may wait for him, and new friends, 
and later loves; but can the man whose 


rare fortune it has been to be loved by such- 


a woman ever cease to miss her? I do not 
believe it. ‘‘It is worth living for to have 
one human being have such faithin you. Is 
it not?” he said once to Mr. Sumner, in 
reply to words of hers. And Mr. Sum- 
ner looked down into the beautiful, 
childlike face and sighed. The man 
who has thrilled to the sweetness of 
that voice, the tender eloquence of those 
eyes, the lifelong devotion of that heart, 
only to find himself suddenly bereft of 
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them all, must feel that to him forever the 
finest flavor has gone out of all earthly joy. 
What now can give back to him 


—— the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower ”"— 


the first fullness, the immortal sweetness of 
woman’s love? 

AsI trace these lines in memory of one I 
love, I feel impelled to lay a little leaf of 
praise on the new-made grave of one I never 
saw. I want to pay my tribute to the mem- 
ory of William S. Robinson, if only from 
the fact that he belonged to that order of 
men who, of all men in our country, are in- 
tellectually the most unselfish, who give the 
most lavishly and receive in return the most 
abuse and the least reward. There are irre- 
sponsible persons, who like to call themselves 
journalists, who make much undue mis- 
chief, no doubt; and their words were worthy 
the moral caliber of the men who last week 
in the Senate denounced all journalists as be- 
longing to this class. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that there are many men and a few 
women who, turning from the allurements 
of letters as an art, pour their rich gifts 
without ceasing into the bottomless abyss 
of the daily press. Their rich vital- 
ity of brain and _ heart, consumed 
hour by hour in the columns of a daily 
newspaper, leaves no enduring trace in the 
world of art, by which to build a monu- 
ment to their name. They rarely live to be 
old. And when suddenly struck down, in 
what should have been their prime, the 
mighty critic calmly records: ‘‘Only a 
journalist! A mere newspaper@writer. He 
has written nothing that can endure.” No 
niche, however obscure, is left for him in 
‘“‘The History of American Literature.” 
No less the seed of his thought is blown to 
the world. It blooms and bears fruit in 
the mental life of his generation. He is the 
maker and master of opinion. He is the 
kindler and quickener of ideas. He is the 
defender and stronghold of principle. He 
is the martyr of thought and of toil, cut 
down at his post and with the utmost 
alacrity forgotten. No thoughtful person 
could have read the letters of ‘‘ Warring- 
ton,” in the Springfield Republican, for the 
last decade, without feeling that in them- 
selves they were an education. ‘‘ Junius” 
never wrote more absolutely ‘‘to the 
point.” You might differ; no less you 
knew that they were wise, prophetic, and 
illuminated with that calm, clear intelli- 
gence, that breadth of mental outlook, that 
amounts to an added sense—a second sight. 
They did well to sing at his funeral these 
words: 


“This man is freed from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 
Lord or himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all.’’ 


In this loved city it is pleasant to think 
of the spot where they have laid him to 
rest. Last autumn an intimate friend of 
Emerson’s offered to go with me to his 
home. ‘‘ No,” I said, ‘‘I never seek even 
the greatest. Every first meeting must be 
in the usual order of things to be satisfac- 
tory. Icould not go purposely into Mr. 
Emerson’s presence to say ‘I owe you 
more than I can ever tell you,’ without the 
sense of being an intruder.” But I went 
tothe woods of Walden, which he owns, 
every tree of which he loves, and said to 
those old monarchs: ‘‘ Good-morning! 
You are dear friends of a friend of mine, 
and I care for you all.” Iam no haunter of 
graveyards; but I went to Mount Auburn, 
where Charles Sumner rests, on the hill-top, 
facing the rising sun, with a vision of 
Claude-like beauty at his feet, that must have 
given joy to his living eyes. I went to 
‘* Sleepy Hollow,” where Thoreau and Haw- 
thorne lie; and the thought of these three 
sleepers was fuller companionship than can 
be often found amid the living. On a tree- 
shaded hill-top, overlooking the sunny mead- 
ows of Concord, is Thoreau’s grave. Its 
discolored headstone seems to tell that this 
offspring of Nature has been returned back 


nourished him” has claimed ‘‘his growth 
to be resolved to earth again.” On the op- 
posite side of the path a headstone, a few 
inches high, has inscribed upon it ‘‘Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne’—no more; and a few 
steps further on is the green plot that waits 
the form of Emerson, when that serene 
spirit shall take on immortality. In this 
high company, the comrades of his youth, 





\ in this place of peace, they have laid down 


into the elements again—that ‘‘ earthy} + - 





the body of the weary journalist. ‘“‘ His 
name may be writ in water,” but his essence 
survives in indestructible things. Vale / 
Vale! 
New Yorx, March 264, #16. 
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ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


BY JAMES REDPATH, 
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JAIMINI. 
ETERNAL as the Soul is Sound, 
Nor Time nor Space its life can bound ; 
Once spoken, Words can never die— 
They echo through Eternity. 


Il. 
FROM THE UPANISHADS. 
1 


No human soul expires, 

As from the blazing fires 

A thousand sparks are thrown, 

In nature like their own, 

So, thrown from the Eternal Spirit 

Our souls its endless life inherit ; 

For aye the quenchless flame shall burn. 
We do not die; we but return. 


2. 
As rivers lose their form and name, 
Yet drop for drop are still the same— 
Not lost but lapped in sea— 
So shall the wise soul be 
Not lost, but merged in the Divine, 
Who knows the spirit is its shrine. 


Ill. 
BUDDHA’S COMPASSION. 


a 
The famished tigress howled in vain ; 
No prey to stay the hunger-pain 
Was seen on all the burning plain. 


2. 
The savage mother, worn and faint, 
Heard, wild with woe, her cub’s weak plaint, 
Then leaped for joy. She saw a saint. 
€ 


8. 
For Buddha, pitying her despair, 
Is hastening to the tiger’s lair, 
In answer to her awful prayer! 


4, 
. “ Take me and feed your young,”’ he said. 
Great Buddha’s blood was fiercely shed, 
Great Buddha’s heart the tigress fed. 





THE POLITICAL VALUE OF RELIG- 
ION. ‘ 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








JupGE Haaans, of the Supreme Court of 
Cincinnati, in delivering his opinion in the 
case of Minor and others vs. The Board of 
Education of Cincinnati and others, said: 
“In a word, it is the political value of re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge which the 
state proposes to secure for its varied pur- 
poses, and that only.” This utterance was 
preceded by an extended quotation from an 
article by Dr. Seelye, which appeared in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. XIII, No. 52. In this 
article Dr. Seelye says that ‘‘the state has 
its own end,” and that it ‘‘ uses religion as 
a means to this end; but religion itself is 
never an end with the state. Everything 
relating to the moral and religious life of 
its subjects is of interest to the state only so 
far as the state can use it to its own ends.” 
Again he says: ‘‘ With the state religion is 
a means.” He says again: ‘There are tem- 
poral and earthly interests for the individ- 
ual, and it is to subserve these that there 
is a state, a community, among men. These 
interests are undoubtedly more perfectly 
secured through the agency of some relig- 
ion, and hence the proper and necessary 
connection of religion with the state. But 
in this connection religion is ever the serv: 
ant; never the sovereign. It is to be used 
to secure some end”—namely, some tem- 
poral end, that comes within the province of 
the state. On this ground we understand 
Dr. Seelye to hold to a legitimate ‘‘ connec- 
tion of the state with religicn, and the du- 
ty of the state to maintain its religion,” 
while he disclaims any right on its part to 
regort to persecution. 

The substance of this theory, as adopted 
by Judge Hagans and more fully explained 
by Dr. Seelye, seems to be this: The state 
maysand should incorporate religion into 
ees part of its public law; 
not as an end, or on account of what reli- 


system, but y on account of what the 
state can do with it as the means of promot- 


gion is in my on au as a Spiritual 


Pa 
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ing the civilization, improvement, and 
good earthly order of the body politic. The 
state can make useof it as" “‘servant,” and, 
hence, in this character should «maintain it. 
Its “‘ political value” brings it within the 
purview of civil government. : 

This theory is as old as the efforts of hu- 
man thought to vindicate the establishment 
and maintenance of religion. by the civil 
power. There is nothing in it which limits 
it to Christianity in either the Catholic or 
the Protestant-ferm, and it has not been so 
limited. It applies to any religious system, 
whether Pagan or Christian, true or false. 
Any such system, which, in the judgment 
of the state, can be made useful for the 
attainment of its temporal ends may, as the 
means thereof, be legalized, adopted, and 
supported by the state. Almost any re- 
ligion is in its social effects better than 
blank atheism; and, hence, it might be used 
by the state as a means, rather than have a 
nation of pure atheists, especially as no re- 
ligion has ever been so bad as not to con- 
tain at least some rays of truth, Of course, 
it would be better for the state to adopt the 
true system; but, in its absence, it will be 
better to put its stamp on any system, and 
use it for state purposes, rather than be 
wholly without religion. 

Now, in order to give this theory the 
benefit of the most favorable applica- 
tion, let us understand the term religion 
to mean Christianity. The case will then 
stand thus: The state may and should 
establish a connection between itself and 
Christianity; not because Christianity is 
true, not because it is a divine system in its 
authority, not on account of its relation to 
the spiritual duties and immortal interests 
of men, but solely on the ground of 
its temporal utility. Being an existing 
system known to the people, it is good 
for this purpose—just as revenue laws, 
currency laws, laws of debt and credit, 
patent laws, commercial laws, police regu- 
lations, courts of justice, state-prisons, and, 
indeed, all the ordinary appliances of civil 
government are good to secure the material 
and social prosperity of the people. The 
state may, hence, maintain and use it as.one 
of the wheels in its complex machinery, on 
the same principle that it maintains and 
uses other wheels to run its own system. 
Not what Christianity is, but what the 
state can get out of it for temporal pur- 
poses, is the single thing to be con- 
sidered. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Christ 
and his apostles did not preach the Gospel 
upon any such theory. They made no 
mention of it as the ‘‘ servant” of the state. 
They presented it as God’s supernatural in- 
terposition for the salvation of individual 
sinners. What the state should gain or 
lose by it was not their question. Salva- 
tion, and not state utility, was their grand 
idea. They @id not concern themselves 
with the relations of the Gospel to Cesar; 
but rather with its relations to God and 
sinners against his law. They preached 
repentance toward God and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and warned men to flee 
from the wrath to come. There is’ a vast 
distance between the conception of Chris- 
tianity as preached by its Author and his 
apostles and the conception of it as a piece 
of state machinery, sanctioned and sus- 
tained by the state on account. of its 
‘political value” or as the means of 
attaining a purely temporal end. 

Let the state frankly enunciate the theo- 
ry, and, hence, say that it uses Christianity 
asa mere instrument for state ends; and 
let the people, including the children in the 
public school, both understand and accept 
the theory, and who believes that the 
system would then have any power to gain 
these ends? Noone ever was and no one 
ever will be made a Christian on the ground 
of state utility. No man ever made a 
prayer to God as the means of turning him- 
self into a good citizen. A truly pious 
man will be a good citizen; but the motives 
that make him pious rise infinitely above 
the range of citizenship. The state can suc- 
cessfully work the theory of “political 
value” only by being a hypocrite, pretend- 
ing one thing while seeking another. If a 
general should hold morning and evening 
prayers with his army, or have religious 
lectures delivered to his soldiers, simply to 





make them better fighters in the day of bat- 
tle, they would only need to understand 














the sham to treat the whole thing with con- } 
tempt. Religion cannot be brought down 
to ‘the level of state strategy or fighting 
strategy, and yet retain its power as re- 
ligion. At this level it has no value for 
either purpose. The moment we make it 
the means of an end immeasurably less 
than itself, and so regard it, we destroy its 
power as religion. The man who is re- 
ligious for the sake of making money is' 
not religious at all; and so the state that 
uses the Christian religion simply for its 
« political value” adopts a theory that can- 
not survive its own exposure. Let the 
state by all means put the theory among 
the esoteric doctrines which are not to be 
known. Statesmen may perhaps be ad- 
mitted into the secret; but it will not do to 
give it to the common people, and especial- 
ly it will not do to tell the children in the 
public school that they are trained in re- 
ligion and its duties in order to promote 
the temporal ends for which the state 
exists. 

The theory, moreover, involves all the 
perils to religious liberty which ally them- 
selves with the system that makes the regu- 
lation of religious belief and practice one 
of the ends of civil government. The dis- 
tinction between the two theories may be 
very nicely worked out in an essay; yet, if 
the state may establish a connection be- 
tween itself and refigion as a means to 
state ends, then it may equally decide what 
religion it will so use—whether Christianity 
or some other system—and, having settled 
this point, then it is equally privileged to 
determine upon the methods by which it 
will sustain and apply the chosen system. 
The power to use Christianity asa means 
implies the power of employing all the 
means of using it. Whether, then, the 
state will simply teach the religion it uses 
for temporal ends or enforce it by pains 
and penalties, how far it will tolerate other 
religions, to what extent it will tax the peo- 
ple for the support of its own system, and 
by what rules it will regulate the adminis- 
tration thereof—these and the like ques- 
tions will be answered according to the 
bigotry or liberality of those who enact and 
apply the laws. The fatal step is taken by 
conceding that the state has any jurisdic- 
tion in the premises, whether religion be 
viewed as &@ means or an end. 

The voice of history is that all such 
deposits of power with civil government, 
whether as a means or otherwise, are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to the liberties of the 
people. No small part of the oppressions 
which have cursed mankind may be traced, 
directly or indirectly, to the administration 
or regulation of religion by state authority. 
Their justification has been state necessity 
or church necessity, or both put together. 
Even Ohristianity has never been able to 
enter into any alliance with the civil power 
without receiving damage and doing dam- 
age. Many pages of its history are stained 
with the blood of martyrs slain in order to 
maintain its authority and put down 
heresy. The framers of our National Gov- 
ernment were eminently wise in making 
all organic connection between religion and 
that government, upon any theory or for 
any purpose, and, hence, all disabilities, 
proscriptions, or persecutions on relig- 
fous grounds, constitutionally impossible. 
There are no consequences in the way of 
evil attaching themselves to this doctrine in 
practice that in the magnitude of the evil 
will at all compare with the consequences 
of the opposite doctrine. 

Christianity is a divinely-given system of 
religion, and, hence, authoritative over the 
individual conscience; yet there does not 
exist on all the face of the earth any civil 
government that has the right for any pur- 
pose to administer this authority. The 
assumption of the right is an act of tyranny 
and every exercise thereof is simply the 
Continuance of that tyranny. When Massa- 
Chusetts, as was the fact prior to 1883, 
made every citizen taxable for the support 
of the Protestant religion, whether he was a 
Protestant or not, her constitution in this 
Tespect bore the distinctive mark of relig- 
lous despotism. When, as was the fact 
Prior to 1821, no person in Massachusetts 
was eligible to the office of governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, or counselor, or senator 
or representative in the legislature, unless 
he upon oath declared his belief in the re- 
ligion adopted and sanctioned by the state, 
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then the same feature marked her constitu- 
tion. Such ‘provisions are virtually perse- 
cuting, no matter upon what theory they 
are defended. 

Those who talk about the ‘‘ political 
value” of religion as a reason why the 
state should maintain and teach it would 
do well to remember that Christianity has 
uniformly made its largest contribution to 
the state when left to depend upon the 
voluntary efforts of its friends, uncon- 
strained and unregulated except by the law 
of Christ. Its brightest pages are the ones 
written when such has been the fact and 
its darkest pages are those written when 
the reverse has been true. What the state 
really wants for its own good is the elevat- 
ing and purifying power of Christianity in 
the hearts of the people; and all history 
shows that in reference to this end the 
state can do nothing so wise for itself as 
simply to do nothing and leave the work of 
maintenance and propagation to other and 
more appropriate agencies. It has always 
proved itself to be a poor preacher of the 
Gospel and quite often a worse theologian. 
It never did the work well and it never 
can, because it is not well adapted to the 
work. The Bible speaks of Christians, and 
not of the state, as the visible Kingdom of 
God and as the habitation of God through 
the Spirit. To the former, and not the 
latter, Christ gave the preaching and prop- 
agating commission, and never said a 
word implying that the civil power, as 
such, was’ to be called into his service. 
The simple truth is that the Church, com- 
posed of his friends and inspired with holy 
zeal in his cause, holding in her hands the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God, and, without any state battalions or 
state tax-gatherers, assailing the citadels of 
sin and error—yes, the Church, unlicensed 
and unpatronized by the state, yet strong 
in argument, patient in effort, persuasive in 
love, and, above all, having the assurance 
of divine help, constitutes the effective 
soldiery in this warfare. It can make 
more converts than the state can, and make 
better ones. Christianity, in itself, in its 
own appointments, in the inspirations which 
it imparts and the laws which it prescribes, 
contains all the necessary instrumentalities 
for its own diffusion; and the state can 
add nothing thereto with any advantage. 

Granting, then, as we most cheerfully do, 
the great ‘‘ political value” of the Christian 
religion as the means of producing good 
government, we come to a conclusion 
entirely different from that drawn by 
Judge Hagans and substantially drawn 
by Dr. Seelye. The surest way to realize 
this value is to leave the spiritual agencies 
of Christianity entirely to the voluntary, 
the self-imposed and self-directed efforts of 
its friends. Let them build their own 
churches, choose and support their own 
ministers, and, subject to the rules of good 
public order, manage their affairs according 
to their own discretion. Let them replenish 
their own money-chest and disburse their 
own free-will offerings. Let them organize 
as many religious schools as they choose, 
and in those schools teach what seems to 
them good, whether on the Sabbath or the 
week day, and then let them pay the ex- 
penses thereof. Let the state afford to 
them impartial protection, and stop there. 
This gives Christian truth and its friends a 
fair and open field, without patronage and 
without state resistance. More would be 
bad policy, even if we concede that the 
state hasaright to do more. By doing 
more it would lose rather than gain. 

Elevate and sanctify the people, as indi- 
viduals, by a wide diffusion of the real 
power of Christianity, and there will be no 
trouble about the state, especially under a 
republican government. Such a people will 
take care of the state, by choosing good 
rulers and sustaining good laws. Their in- 
telligence and personal character will guar 
antee a government of righteousness. Mas- 
terly inactivity on the part of the state, in 
the sense of leaving the maintenance, prop- 
agation, and administration of the Christian 
religion entirely to the voluntary principle. 
is just the position to call forth the intens- 
est activity on the part of theChurch, It is 
the best position for the Church and the best 
position for Christianity, and equally the 
best for the state, to derive ‘from’ both the 
largest quantity of moral power which it is 
possible to apply in this imperfect world. 
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THE STORY OF THE SWORD. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


‘‘Saner, hanging on the wall 
Of this silent German hall, 
(Hilt of gold and sheath of leather— 
Strange these two should mate together !), 
On your seabbard there is dust, 
On your blade are spots of rust ; 
Tell me how and why and when 
You were felt and used by men. 
Tell of battles lost and won ; 
Tell your story, lightning’s son !”” 


“Stranger, wandering in this hall, 
Thus I answer to your call ; 
Thus my voice recites the story 
Of my one day’s battle, gory; 
Why I slumber in the dust ; 
When my blade was marked by rust ; 
How I flashed in keen-edged wrath 
On my owner’s devious path, 
In one terrible conflict borne, , 
Nevor since by mortals worn. 





‘* By the flame begot on ore, 
Born within the furnace roar, 
Forged with ave, rolled with credo, 
Came my metal to Toledo. 
There they fashioned well my blade ; 
There my hilt and sheath were made ; 
There an old and proud gr. ndee, 
From my fellows choosing me, 
Sent me with a friendly line 
To the Prince von Dietrichstein. 


‘Said the Prince, when me he saw : 
‘Tis a blade without a flaw, 

Decked too fine for age to wear it, 
And I have no son to bear it. 
Death is coming sure and swift ; 
Mine is dole and prayer and shrift 
From my soul its sins to purge, 
Here upon the next world’s verge. 
Take this weapon to the hall ; 
Hang it high upon the wall.’ 


“ Little thought the Prince that he 
Soon in fight should brandish me, 
Knowing not that God disposes 
Otherwise than man proposes. 
Even as he spoke, the blare 
Of a trumpet stirred the air, 

And a rider came to say, 

Scarce a dozen leagues away, 

Full a thousand men in force 
Were the Magyars, foot and horse. 


‘¢ ¢ What !’ he cried, ‘and would they dare 
Track the eld wolf to his lair, 
Deeming he may safe be hunted, 
Now with age his fangs are blunted ? 
Clang the great bell! Summon here 
What of vassals may be near ! 
Man the walls and let them see 
Dietrich’s banner floating free ! 
Let them know that Dietrich’s rock 
Well abides the rudest shock |’ 


* «Seven days the Magyars plied 
Force in vain on every side ; 
Seven days their cannon thundered ; 
On the eighth the leaguered wondered 
As they saw the Magyar foe 
Off in headlong hurry go, 
Having heard the Archduke John 
Was in force their track upon, 
And, though brave, they dared not stay 
When grim John was on the way, 


 *Out!’ cried Dietrichstein, ‘for these 
Ne’er from hence must ride in ease, 
Saddle horses, bare your sabers, 
Hot pursue the fleeing stabbers. 
Spanish sword, you now may show 
If your steel be good or no. 
To my hand your hilt be wed, 
As my vassals here I head. 
Forward ! charge! and let them feel 
Rain of lead and storm of steel |’ 


‘¢ Then the sound of hoofs was heard ; 
Then the air with strife was stirred ; 
Then the sight of sabers flashing ; 
Then the sound of sabers clashing. 
Here ran many a riderless horse, 
Here lay many 2 soulless corse ; 
Ourses mixed with deadly blows ;, 
None asked quarter from his foes, 
As upon the shattered line 
Smote the men of Dietrichstein. 


** Coolly through the din and jar 
Rode a giant-like hussar. 
Marked he well those white locks flowing, 
And my bright biade ever going. 
Scorning others in the fray, 
Blocked he there the Prince’s way. 
‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘old man, at length 
Rank is front to front with strength ; 
Here the strongest arm is lord— 
Vengeance lies within my sword |’ 


“Glared the Prince ; a tremor came, 
Not with fear, across his frame. 

‘ Still alive?’ he asked. ‘ His brother? 
No! a suckling with thy mother 
When the block its victim won... 














Who then art thou, man?’ ‘His son! 
I am he whose sire your hate 

Bore to undeserved fate. 

Son of him your anger slew, 

I am his avenger, too!’ 

“Crossed their gabers. One was olds 
The story of the sword is told. 
Failed for want of males the line 
Of the princely Dietrichstein. 

I 


SOME REJECTED ARTICLES. 


Our readers need not think it an April 
Fool joke that we practice upon them in 
presenting to them specimens of the reject- 
ed articles that have come to our office; 
for we assure them that every one of them 
is genuine. Indeed, we could not have 
composed a counterfeit that would be 
equal to some of these originals. We can 
present but a handful out of our basket, 
and have reserved enough more, quite as 
good, to thow to inquiring friends, as guar 
anty of their genuineness. We omit the 
names and addresses of the writers. 

The old man who sent us the following 
certainly had not the fault of garrulousnessi 


A DISAPPOINTED AMBITION. 

Having in early life fixed niy heart on so 
living that at Death it might be said of me, 
“THIS WAS A MAN WITH WHOM YOU COULD 
NOT SPEND HALF AN HOUR WITHOUT LEARN- 
ING SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING’’—and 
now at or near the end, conscious that this can- 
not be said with any approach to truth ; I re= 
cord myself a failure. SENBE. 





We find that our rejected contributions 
are more largely poetical than we might 
wish. This sad verse is by a doetor of 
divinity, and we are sorry for him: 


TO A TRUANT WIFE. 
Go, wandering woman, from the nest 
You should have boen warming with your bréast 
Go! leave the lips. you often have pressed 
The bosom where often your head did rest— 
But seek them again--No! never. 


O think of the heart you’ve left forlorn 
The heart that leaped when our babe was bora. 
That heart now rent anc sad and torn 
And of its chiefest glory shorn— 
Will seek thee again—No; never. 


You may find admirers, yes you may; 

Whilst your husband is pining far away : 

You may catch the breath of flatterers gay; 

And happiness find in all they say: 
Go—find them on forever! 


But this won’t mend the vows you've broke 
Nor fill the words at the altar spoke; 
You've shivered the clasp of wedlock’s yoké 
And ruined our hopes at oné fell stroke, 

To be built again—No; never. 


You’ve stored up clouds for our only child 

And swept them over him dark and wild: 

His spring of life that should be mild 

You've changed to winter again, and spoiled 
His happiness forever. 


Go, then, and leave me to my fate; 
Yes leave me lone and desviiite : 
Leave me to seek another mate 
Or die by myself :—at any rate 

I'll turn t) thee—no; never! 


But as sure as Justice sits on high 

My prayer shall be a constant cry 

That He will let his arrows fly 

And make my false one weep and sigh 
For the wrong she’s done, forever; 


Yot whilst [ write the teats will start; 
Tears from the deeps of a wounded heart; - 
As it never again can share that part 
It had inthee, Depart, depart 
And leave me to weep—forevér. 


For what you've done I’ve no remorse, 

Yet what you’ve done you can’t endorse; 

You've taken the rude and frantic course 

Of unbroke mule or untamed horse— 
And have so done—forever, 


You’ve heard my voice like wooing dové 
Persuading you back dgain to love! 
But the more I wooed the more you strove 
To hide still deeper in the grove, 

And me forsake—forever. 


In solitude’s bosom I'd rather die 
Than by thy false heart again to lie! 
From thy false lips I wish no repiy 
As I pass to thee my last good-bye— 
Good-bye—good-bye; forever! 





There are certain errors of fact contained 
in the following Ode to Woodstock, which 
interfered with its publication. It is long 
since ‘‘ good clocks” have been made ther¢: 


ODE TO WOODSTOCE. 
Is there a spot tn all the world 
So fair as Roseland Park, 
Where on the noble, lofty elms 
So sweetly sings the lark. 


No smarter town clin e’er be found 
Then is the town of Woodstock ; 
The children they the Sabbath keep; 
The men they make good clocks. 


The striking part rings like a bell ; 
All through the town of Woodstock, 

And every one thath ars them strike, 
Knows they are made by Goodéstock. 


They open wide the school-louse doors; 
And let the Bible in; 








The children love to read God’s word, 
And for him sweetly sing. 


They write and spell, then go to play, 
Out on the grass so handy; 

They'll keep our Independence Day 
With Yankee-Doodie-Dandy. 

With Yankee-Doodle-Doodle-do, 
They'll play it off so grandly; 

They’ run all tyrants out of town 
With Yankee-Doodle-Dandy. 


We failed to find room for the following 
Grahamite verse, short and sensible as it is: 
Let suicides cut white starch-bread, 
Let wise men shun the same, 
For Satan holds the winning cards, 
At this sharp table-game. 
Deception is his keenest blade, 
He makes believe—that white, 
Is much the nicest tint for bread, 
And thus gets up a fight; 
And kills off thousands every year, 
Thrust through, and slain, by this bread-spear. 


Very rarely an application comes to the 
editor for direct pecuniary assistance, as it 
is generally decently veiled under a request 
to pay for a worthless article. The writer 
of the following takes a roundabout way 
to reach his point: 


To Ep. anp Prop. INDEPENDENT : 


Dear fellow-creature in the Lord:—May we by 
mighty, steady, Unintermtting Faith, in the 
name, Amen, of IMMANUEL; and of Morality,— 
id est, repentance, and doing works—adding 
them to Faith—being always harmless, just- 
thoughted, and particularly useful—which 
comprise ‘‘ works ’’—which the Apostle in Ro- 
mans meant were ‘‘dead,’’ only as practised 
without, or aside from, Christ :—for observe he 
cannot imply otherwise, as himself said all 
through each Epistle, that, ‘doers’ of wicked- 
Wess, meaning, also, the careless, of course, 
“cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven” :—I 
repeat may We by Faith and Works—but rely- 
ing on Christ, alone, for salvation—escape the 
multitudinous snares of this variegated world,— 
and attain to reaching Jesus, and be safe for 
ever with him above Time and space. 

Are you wondering, who writes you in such a 
strain and style? Why, it is ‘‘Rem’’; the man 
who awoke New York to have Ministers rescu- 
ing harlots from Alen and other erring under- 
minions ; and shortly enough, by the influence 
of example, or the prolonged echoes of his pen, 
conscience-smote the; man of the New York 
“Times,”’ to do his mettle, and he stirred up 
PRINCIPLE to indict the ‘‘ city council ”’ and im- 
prison Tweed. And other ones set folks 
agoing to suppress Lewd books. What 
made the great city so suddenly MORAL? 
Are you incredulous, that the old —— ——, by 
publishing ‘‘Rem’s’’ sense, gave the moral 
movement,—and think his conceit boasting. 
Well “Rem” is politerthan dancing masters, 
Francoise, and will not dispute your intuition: 
but the events he described followed hard on 
his articles: and it may perhaps be a question 
whether or not, in the inscrutiable workings of 
Providence, the seed he sowed was not wholly 
inefficacious ? 

‘*Rem”’ thanks your generosity for a nice 
copy, by mail, ofTHr INDEPENDENT: itis a 
good messenger from On High, and reasons on 
elevated, pious things. I should like it to be 
liberal, like the —— , at least, to “ Rem,” 
and let him drive, moreover, over the strong 
holds of Satan, which is lack of vigilance 
enough in the routine of MoraL Goopngss. I 
regret it cannot be allowed,—for high-standing 
Preachers are the class of men preferred as 
contributors, I perceive by its columns, and 
your Foreman assures me that ‘‘many MSS. 
are declined from sheer want of space’’; and I 
do not suppose my matter and style would 
please your conception of the greatest adapta- 
bility of documents for the spirit of our age. 

“‘Rem’’ is poor and forlorn, lonely as a 
widower, with not, a child, orrelation, by blood, 
residing in his shire; —— County,——. He 
is not one popular in his locality—from 
having entertained ideas repulsive to those of 
the majority,—and as it seems most people 
judge a man by the thermometer of the degree 
of favoriteism with his neighbors, without criticis- 
ing ones sentiments and conduct (for man is 
naturally too indolent to do much or to exer- 
cise his mind in rational investigations—and pre- 
cipitate upon conclusions in a summary way!) 
there is in this sad life, no resource for one who 
having a clear conscience, follows but its dic- 
tates. Such a man was Elijah, the Prophet. 
He stood immovable when High Priest, and peo- 
ple, ‘‘all,’’ he thought, forsook the Lord ;—but 
himself adhered to God alone and His Will and 
worship: he knew not ‘seven thousand men 
were in Israel, who bowed not the knee to 
Baal.” It is most rare to see a man standing 
solitary against teemihg Public Opinion. Yet 
he did: and unless miraculously sustained, had 
perished! Of course he was poor,—very poor. 
But see the workings of the mystery of Provi- 
dence,—God took him as being tried, most of 
all men, in the ordeal of solitary faithfulness,— 
bodily to Paradise,—above such holy ones as 
Moses, Joshua, David, Isiah, Daniel, Job, nay, 
rather, than Noah, or Abraham. This is to 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


one who knows how to meditate on the Bible 
presentations, a solemn rebuke on the mania of 
judging any one, unexamining, by the opinion 
of neighbors, country, or even mankind ! 

No one gives, in help, or lend me money 
here. I want the temporary use of $100 in or- 
der to repair my domical, partially injured by 
a chimney fall. Can you or some gentleman 
lend on three years time, at 7 per cent? If 
no: would contributors help? With love, yours, 

P. 8S.—It exhibits, we know, ignorance of 
human nature to suppose, when all have to 
labor patiently for what they have, that a dis- 
tant and strange man would be assisted ; espe- 
cially when contiguous and environing people 
are in wantand misery. Yet men help the re- 
mote, under disaster, sometimes :—and, time al- 
lowed,—if contingental, I wILL repay by gradual 
instalments. 





Women when they want money are not 
always as modest in their requirements, as 
the following, received from a lady, who 
had divine prophetic visions, will show: 


He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

‘‘But the hour cometh and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him. God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him, must worship him, in spirit 
and in truth.”’ 

And, know yethis; that ——— {the 
writer] hath by the aid of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, overcome the World, Sin, and 
Satan. 

Whosoever seeketh to disannul the words 
herein contained, gr, through evil intent de- 
stroyeth this message which is written at my 
command, he shall receive my curse. 

I command this message, to be published in 
all nations. 

Thus saith, the Lord thy God. 

Hearken to my voice, ye peoples of this na- 
tion! (U.8. A.) 

I now command the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (of this nation) to give the sum of Four 
Million Dollars, (4,000,000) as dedicated to my 
Holiness; and let this sum be divided equally 
among faithful and righteous servants, (resi- 
dents of this nation) who labor in my service, 
and who seek to advance my Kingdom. Let 
this be given with all readiness! If ye do not 
obey my command 

ye shall receive my curse. 

Again, I command the Secretary of the 
Treasury (of this nation) to give the sum of 
Two Million Dollars, (2,000,000) as dedicated to 
my Holiness; and let this sum be a Fund de- 
voted exclusively, to Missionary aid. Let this 
also be done readily. If ye do not obey my 
command, ye shall receive my curse 

Again, I command the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (of this nation) to give the sum of Four 
Million Dollars (4,000,000) as dedicated to my 
Holiness ; and let this sum be a Fund devoted 
to the needs of the Indigent, who live in this 
nation ; and let it be given with all readiness ; if 
ye do not obey, ye shall receive my curse. 

And again, I command the Secretary of the 
Treasury (of this nation) to give the sum of 
Two Million Dollars, (2,000,000) as dedicated to 
my Holiness; and let this sum be subject to 
the absolute disposal and command of 
[the writer]. Let this be done with all 
readiness ; if ye do not obey my command, ye 
shall receive my curse, and this Nation shall be vis- 
ited with dire calamities, and ye shall know by vis- 
itations which follow that 1, the Lord of Hosts do 
rule. 

He that is wise, will obey. Whosoever seek- 
eth to disannul the words herein contained, or, 
through evil intent destroyeth this message 
which is written at my command, he shall re- 
ceive my curse. I command this message to be 
published in this Nation 

Thus saith, the Lord thy God. 











This failed to convey any clear idea to 
our minds; but others may be more suc- 
cessful in wrestling with it. It has the 
soul of wit: 


These alter mills are bitter pills, they grind to please 
the devil, 

They fill the land with hypodels, to seal them down 
from heaven. 

Blest is*the man that fears the rod, that saves from 
secret faults 

for by the absence of our God, will haughty millions 
fall.—Isa ch. 41, v. 21. 

Let us move round the mount and see where we 
shall dig 

down for Endless pain for our Neighbours. 

ADIEU. 


The following is, the writer believes, 
‘‘true poetry,” and we cannot deny it, so 
far as we understand it. The meter is orig- 
inal and peculiar: 

A SIGH. 
Alow a light burns on my sight, 
And a heart smile steals away: 
Inflowing night dims on love’s might, 
And parting ’ceals the day! 
The midnight brewing woe doth drift o’er soul 
And swift the flow, in wooing bid, doth roll 
Sending passed the light a shade 
Bending fast a sightless maid 





& 













Eternity! 
Oh! were it we! 


Afioating o'er to the whitened floor, 
In the space beyond the sky; 
Unnoting bore to the lightened door, 
In the plave adorned on high! 
A glid’ning sound, in softened sleep, no care 
Or deep and oftened bound awid’ning e’er. 
Sailing stillin nestled rest; 
Veiling, till envesseled abreast 
Love’s looming clime; a day 
Where dooming Time, away 
In paling, gloom doth lay. 
Oh! say I may 
See dayin day! 


But an harressed pride and an aching side, 
Where the heart-tides roll afresh : 
And thé fairest bride is a raking guide 
To the parting soul and flesh ! 
And beware ye when thelife’s keen love unsent 
Above the strifes of men on life's share abent! 
Clouding quick the passioned soul ; 
Crowding thick the fashioned roll 
Of earth’s made stream; blind course 
Of birth’s dead dream, in force 
Ashrouding worth’s white source 
In the dread divorce 
Of the wed death force! 


And I look to the east, where the light hath ceased; 
And I cannot turn to the west; 

For he took from the feast, and the night increased, 
From my wan and yearning breast, 

My first-born one in the rising dawn! 

And dies my son! And I’m cursed forlorn 
Stilling the hand that breathes in love; 
Filling the land inwreathed above! 

And a heaving sigh in air; 
Anda grieving cry, oh bear 
Ye killing, wearing care! 
To the air for my rare 
And fairest fair 
But I flee and haste o’er the cruel waste, 
Agroping my way along; 
And I see thee faced a jewel sky laced; 
And I’m hoping in day to throng 

And meet ye there; and parting never again. 

Oh! ever my heart, in fairing, greet ye there! 
Clearing free before the gate ; 

Nearing thee implore !—I wait !— 
; And a burning cry, I cry! 
And a yearning sigh, I sigh ! 
And tearing, turning, die! 
And meet on high! 
Meet—bye and bye 


Here is a fragment of an article sent us 
by amember of Congress about himself, 
with $10 enclosed forits publication on our 
‘‘ first page.” We returned the bill, but 
kept his letter: 

On Saturday last I visited the Capitol, 
where I listened to the Honorable —— ——, 
Representative from the —— District of ——, 
in his delivery of one of the most able and 
effective speeches of this session of Congress ; 
and although this is his first appearance as a 
Representative in Congress, yet during the short 
period he has been here Mr. S— has proved him- 
self an honest Republican, a ready debater, and 
a faithful exponent of the principles of the great 
Republican party, of which he is so earnest an 
advocate. In his speech he carefully portrayed 
the action of the Republican party from its ad- 
vent to the present, not forgetting the Demo- 
cratic party, in its mad and wild career during 
and since the rebellion. He showed the finan- 
cial condition of the government at the time 
the Republican party took hold of it,”’ etc., etc. 





The following may not have been in- 
tended for publication. It had its occasion 
in a humorous review which we made of a 
book by the writer. If we had been very 
much frightened by the threat, we should 
have taken pains to have had him arrested 
and bound over to keep the peace. 

Henry C. BOWEN: 

Sir :—By this mail I send you copy of 
the —— —— eontaining my reply to your 
article of the 15th inst. I take no delight in 
speaking adversely of any human being, but 
with me life has been a terrible struggle, and 
so great has been my trials that I do not prize 
its future rewards of any great concern, I there- 
fore have but little at stake, and will not allow 
any man to tantalize me, at the risk of my life. 
Your article in THE INDEPENDENT was a low 
contemptable article, and beneath the dignity 
of a scavinger much less a pretended Christian. 
Now sir I shall be in New York city in less 
than fifteen day’s, and “‘I speak the words of 
truth and soberness”’ and give you fair warn- 
ing that-if you persist in ma king any undue 
attacks on me or tantalizing any thing I write, I 
shall resent it to death. You may read this 
and laugh at my words and not heed them, but 
so sure as you do, I will meet you at an hour, 
at a moment, when you are not expecting me 
and vindicate my self with the extreme penalty 
of the Higher Law. 

Dont deceive yourself with a false belief, 
that an evil hour an evil moment cannot come 
upon you. and dont complain that you had no 
warnings. . 

You made one falsc quotation from my 
Young Women, to ‘strengthen your ridicul 
against me, and put ina word [the word was 
“ sic””] to make it sead ridiculous. 

Respectfully, 


(March 80, 1876. 





The following is an old and pretty rhyme: 
but the girl who sent it to us as original 
betrayed herself by her blunder in the last 
word: 
THE OLD LEGEND. 

White as is the white hoar-frost, 

And white asis the snow, 
The laday from the warter clear. 

At full moon rises slow; 
And she who sees her smiling face, 

Shall happy pass through life; 
But she who sees her when she 

Weeps shall be a weeping bride—; 





The following, we also fear, was not the 
production of the person who sent it to us: 


THE VIOLET. 


Down in a green and shady 
Bed—a modest violet grew its 
Stalk was bent it hung its head 
As if to hide from view— 


And yet it was a lovely flower— 
Its colors bright and fair— 

It might have graced a rosy bower 
Instead of hiding thear— 


Yet thear it was content to Blow 
on—in modest tints arrayed— 

and thear it spread its sweet pefum 
within the silent shad— 


then let me to the valley go 
This pretty flower to see—that I may 
also learn to grow in sweet Humility. 


The subject of the following is serious, 
. the sentiment admirable, and the meter 
good. Why then did we rejectit? We 
cannot tell: 
WHITE MOURNING. 
When [ have gone to Paradise, 
Summoned to meet my Lord, 


And stand before His loving eyes, 
Listening to His sweet word; 


When I have passed from earth away— 
From all its sin and strife— 

And entered on the eternal day 
And my immortal life; 


Let not my wife and children stalk 
About the world in black, 

As ifthey knew not of my walk 
Along the immortal track. 


Shall crape and crumples misapply 
The stroke of Mercy’s rod, 

That broke my bonds of misery 
And brought me home to God? 


Nay, brightest flowerets I would have 
To glorify the sod ‘ 

That greens above my happy grave 
When I am gone to God, 


And if departed spirits may 
Turn their fond glance below 

Oh! let me see in bright array 
My wife and children go! 


Let darkened Pagans mourn in crape, 
And wail in weeds of woe, 

Who lose in death the darling shape, 
And nothing further know— 


Not Christians, ransomed from the tomb 
Where Jesus Christ has lain, 

Where not a shadow more of gloom 
Its portals entertain. 


Let heaven-bound Christians leave in peace, 
And glory stream behind ; 

Let every sign of mourning cease, 
Even love, for love, resigned. 





An article in Tok INDEPENDENT by Dr. 
Schaff stirred the ire of an excellent old 
man, who protests vigorously, amd quotes 
excellent Scripture to sustain his position: 


to the Independent sur I have binn reading 
your paper for some time and be Come per- 
fectly Disgusted with this thealogical question 
it has no tendency to make mag any _ beter in 
practice—but to the Contrary Creating de- 
visions and hardness among the people whether 
the father son and holy ghost are Equal in pow- 
er or whether they have Deerived there powers 
from the father in my opinion it is to foolish 
for men of sens to be ingaged in what porable 
Diference Can it make to us we all Beleve there 
is one Creative power in what way he exercise 
that power Cannot make any Diference to us I 
suppose he Can manage his one quite as well as 
we Can Do it for him 

no man living can tell gust how that is save 
he himself yet there has binn agreat amount of 
blood shed on that subject both Cathalick and 
protestant has Confused and Distracted the 
world on that subject Men speyding there 
time Collecting vast sums of money what for 
to keep up vast amount of lazy priest to live of 
the hard Earnings of labouring men to Bild 
Costly edifices to put grand pews so that no 
labouring man Can git into one of them the 
man or woman that ocupies those seats must 
have on the goodly apparel with the Dimend 
ring with there garments stiched from the tip 
of the toe to the Crown of the head how would 
that Compare with the meek and lowly Jesus 
that had not one seem in his garment whst 
says the prophet I will make anew Covinen 
with the house of Israel I will write my laws i2 
there hearts and print them in there thoughts 
not with ink and pen but with the spirt of the 
living god so that it is not nessary that on¢ 
neighbour should teach another is that true 
let us see in this one Co t all of the 





law and prophets is fulfild love thy neighbour 
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March 80, 1876.) : 





eee 
as thy self or in other words love thy god 
supremely and thy neighbour as thyself take 
the’Commandments se how simple yet how 
plane do not kill do not Commit adultry do not 
steal do not Bare falls witness against thy 
neighbour do not Covet thy neighbours prop- 
erty and if there should Be any other Com- 
mands itis all Briefly comprehendred in this 
one love thy neighbour as thy self Paul tells 
what the lust of the flesh is these are made 
manifest to the mind of man which are these 
adultry fornication uncleanlines laciveousness 
idolatry hatred varience Emulation wrath strife 
sedetions Envies murders drunkness Revlings 
these are the pashions of the Body that we 
half to gard against how plane they are see 
there opisite the fruit of the spirt is love Joy 
peace gentleness goodness faith meekness tem- 
perance against such there is no law surely 
there is no mistry in these if We Could meet 
togather and incourag one another and assist 
each other to put these things into practice in 
my opinion we would have agreat eale Beter 
Society and leave of those questions that has 
atendency to separate and distract Society 
which cannot posably do us any good god will 
take care of his Buisness if we will only take 
care of oursIam giting old Cant hardly hold 
my pen I trimble so it does seem to me that 
mans duty is so plane though afool he need not 
er there in 

This was so effusively good that we could 
with difficulty refrain from printing it: 


FOR THE SKEPTIC. 

O Earth ! how beautiful, how magnifficently 
gtand, how stupendiusly great art thou, Cre- 
ated by the hand of God. in 6 short days. Per- 
fected wast thou in all thy grandeur and majes- 
tic beauty, this great collective, mass of Original 
beauty, was formed out off chaos, in so short a 
space. the lofty mountains erected, like some 
great gigantic, towering, pyramids, with lofty 
spires, touching the skyes pure face. as -with 
magic finger, to take down the record of past, 
present, and future, events, upon the tablet of 
the great cerulian dome above. or enter the 
mystic gate of that etherial vault. and hold 
communion, with his Creator God, then bow his 
lofty head to earth’s meek face, and reveal the 
great mystery to the children of men. that God, 
omnipotent, reigneth in the armies, of heaven, 
and amongst the inhabitants of earth, and none 
to stay his hand, or say unto him what doist thou, 
Yes, O mea! thou wast placed here by the hand of 
God, for a purea high anda holy purpose, made 
heir to allthe grandeur and magnifficence thy 
eye beholdeth, the vast plains that lie stretched 
out to thy view, enameled in robes of verdant 
green. or attired in varigated blosoms of every 
hue. Or when dread winter, comes, covered 
o’er with hefywhite fleecey garb, so pure, so 
white, pres to thy view a sysbol, of thy 
Savior’s Charictor; so pure, so holy, and so un- 
defiled, and when we take a synopsis, off all 
things as they are created in their natural 
beauty, and sublimity, by the hand of God, por- 
traying his mighty works, his immutible power, 
his supreme majesty, and his unlimited extent 
of knowledge in all things. we are led to ex- 
claim Who that has been blessed with the 
breath of life? or who that has bourn the im- 
mage of God? with eye to see his mighty work 
or ear to hear his power proclaimed, or lip to 
confess that he is God, yet dare deny his holy 
name, and say there is no God, all, things by 
fate where thus ordained, mountains where 
heaped from little specks, and many plains, from 
unknown wrecks, And thus thrown up by fates 
own hand, where mountains rivers Lakes and 
land, no power to see or hear or tell, where 
earth was formed, or heaven, or hell, And thus 
all power of earth defy, to bring the proof that 
God created earth or sky. Frail, flickering, fals 
hearted, man, with empty head, and brain as 
light, as phos-plorescence lamps. with mind so 
dark, and heart as black, in day no light, only 
one spark, that gleameth in the dread midnight. 
open thy eyes, spread wide thy sight, expand 
thy vision, and behold; a veil enveloping thy 
sight, and dismal gloom shrouding thy soul, 
prostrate thyself. or bend the knee,, and ask thy- 
self, if it can be, there isa God. O! ask, if tis 
in little faith improve thy reason, and increase 
thy faith, so light the temple that was dark, 
the lurid gloom dispel, thus from one spark, 
light up with peerless briliancy, thy souls dark 
‘amp, and burn the veil, that radiance bright, 
may beam upon thy face., then may the brain, 
the paltace of the soul, where sits enthroned the 
mighty deeds of men, be illuminated, with such 
holy reverence, such briliant tallents,, and such 
glowing eloquence, as to prove unto thyself, 
there is a God, in thine own immage thus por- 

trayed. 

The following was the first poem written 
by a poor but evidently excellent and happy 
widow. We print itas it stands, for we 
are not quite sure always where the lines 
should end, and we thank her for her ap- 


Preciation of THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear friend as i got your paper 
it said pay your postag 











isaid to myself what does this mean 

i thought to myself its all a scheem 

to make you ritch and take the creame 

Out of the poorin 
independent 





i put pen to paper to scrible some’more 
about the great independent of yore 
so i considrrd it best to send vou 
my adrees and teel you my Distrees 
about the great independent poor 
in -—— 
independent 


they wash and they scrub 
for the great and the ritch 
toget more money to send for your paper the 
great 
independent 


it was the poor Christ came to say 
to teach us the way he would 
have us to do to concider our ways and fetch 
us through 
Our trials and troubles here in this vale 
independent 


of satan and all his hands to coil 

around us if he can to ceep us 

away from all thats good 

we thank the lord for our great 
independent 


ifin this poetry aflau you see please set it rite and 
send to me your paper my childen three your pitchure 
see Odear mama do take it for me so i was Over per- 


suaed to take the 
independent 


the reigns we take satans yoke to brake and goon 
concuring untill Death us do severso my Dear brother 
stand firm in the cause of liberity laus to never give 
up your : 
independent 
so whatever youdo whare err you be control your 
thougts on hevenly things and strive to gain the 
world to please on solid land or rolling seas the 
Saviour love to you comands your mind and body 
house and land the best of subject to understand the 
independent 


when this you see take pity on me for iam a 
poor widow on street, No. — —— 
i like your paper 








The following isa specimen of several 
poems sent inalump: _ 
INSCRIPTION FOR TOMBS. 


Sleep sweetly dear brother in the silent grave, 

Oerthe Zephyrs ere sighing—and turfs mournfully 
wave 

The birds chant a sad requium, o’er thy silent bed. 

Sing a sad and solemn dirge, o’er the loved one dead. 

Tho’ thy body is sleeping thy spirit has fled. 

Born on Angel’s pinions so swiftly it sped. 

To be reunited with angels above, singing thy saviors 
undying love. 


We differ so completely from the writer 
of the following that we have not with- 
drawn our premium. 


Mr. Editor 

I see by your cards that you are trying to 
extend your subscription by giveing us a double 
dose of Moody & Sankey in the shape of two or 
three colums in the indipendent and Moody 
& Sankey hymn Book Now I hear a great 
many say that Moody & Sanky is a greater 
bore than the Tilton & Beacher trial or than 
base ball used be and I think myself that 
Moody ought be at better buisness than going 
about a hindering people from their needful 
work and dethroneing their reason for the time 
being by a reheasal of his awful anecdotes at 
a meeting described by the Philadelphia times 
the house was filed with females and here and 
there a male but Moody soon made his anex- 
dotes and prayers tell on his oudiunce and the 
house soon became a scene of noise and con- 
fusion—some were faniting and some were 
shouting and atogether it put you in mind of a 
room in a mad house were the worst class of 
female lunitics are confined and about as much 
sence exercised in one case as the other for the 
time being (Morality 


The following might properly have been 
published under our “Religious Intelli- 
gence”: 

O you do not know what good Our 
young mens Christians association is a doing 
here they have been dooing what Christ 
Comanded to go all a round to spread the 
goospel and send glad tidings Every whare 
pray for Our young men here in that 
they may be more zelous in good works and 
Gloryfy Our father in heaven, i feel to con- 
gratlatue you inthe Joy you feel in the ani- 
versary of your paper, i belong to the Congrea- 
tinal Curch it is a new curch the rv Mr 
is Our pastor a very exclent man fervent in the 
sprit serving the lord leading his people in the 
wais of all truth and ritcheness and gloryfing 
Our father in heaven 


please Excuse my abrupt way in riting as i 
have to you 








rite something to me 
when this you see 


i wish you a mery Christmas and hapy 
New year 


We have no fault to find with the truth 
of the following verses, but a slight imper- 
fection of rhyme in the second stanza con- 
demned it: 

MARY AND HER PUSSY-CAT. 
Mary has a Pussy-cat; 
Its hair is white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary goes, 
Her’Pussy it goes too. 





THE INDEPENDENT 






One day She went to take a walk; 
Little Kitty it went too; ’ 

A great black dog was coming by; 
So Pussy ran up a tree; 


Then Mary said go home good dog; 
Do run away, “0! scat”; 

I want to call my darling down ; 
My little Pussy-vat. 


The dog he dropped his tail and run ; 
And never once looked back ; 

So Mary called her Pussy down; 
Her precious Httle cat, 


Pussy came backwards down the tree; 
Its hair it stood up straight ; 

So Mary carried it in her arms; 
Home to her fathers gate. 





This quatrain is admirably apposite just 
now: 
IT SEEMS THAT— 
Religion with many is soon like to be, 
Of no more account than the ireishmans flea, 


Who, after feeling to find was heard to declare—that 
When he put his hand where it was twasent there. 





A dear little girl also likes our paper; but 
asks a favor which we find it impossible 
to grant: 

Dear. Sir 

Ilike my. papper the Independent very. much. 
on Acount of. its poetry and. I. have. been 
thinking it A good. Idea as. you have. so. much. 
poetry to write and. Ask. you if you could—not 
get some. poetry Composed. and. printed in my. 
Papper which would. be. good. to speak. in A. 
Sabbath-School. Concert as. we. are. to give one. 
in June. and. Our. Society is A. new. One. just 
got Started good and. there is Some Dissatisfac- 
tion Among. us. and. 2 or. 3. are. trying to 
Rule. and. are. very. much. Disliked by. the 
Majority and. who. want us. to do. the work. 
and. they take the Credit for. it Our. Denomina- 
tion is Methodist and. we. are. soon Agoing to 
build A. new. Church. so. I. have. given you 
some. Idea. of. our. Circumstances and. Our. 
pastor is very. Smart and A. Revival has. been 
commensed but slakens. on. those 2. or. 3. per- 
sons Acount so. I will leave. you. to Emagin 
our. Difficulties. and. would. like to have. A. 
good Smart and. propper. Peice to Speak in 
Our Conert which is to come I. would. willingly 
give. 25 for. it 

if you Conclude. to please send. itin my. 
Papper. and. not in Others 

yours. Truely. 


The following, the writer says, is in- 
tended for publication. We must decline: 


far away in the wild Western pararie 
no body is living there, 

away in the eastern Sahara 
no body is living there, 

except a few wandering travelers 
travling here and there, 


far away, on the western pacific 
No body is living there. 

far away on the eastern atlantic 
no body is living there 

except a few wandering seamen 
Saling here and there, 


Away on the Border of Northern arctic 
No Body is living there 

On the Border of Southern antaractic 
No Body is living there 

Except a few cold frozzen trappers 
traping here and there 


We humbly think the following one of 
the most remarkable poems of the nine- 
teenth century, and with it we shut up our 
‘*Rejected ” drawer: 


SUFFERED UNDER PONTIUS PILATE. 
Their deities were made of marble 
Sorly they felt their loss 
Christ suffered under Pontius Pilate 
Hung with the thief on the cross. 


One of the bright and lovely 
Exchanges her azure dress 
How much she would love a sister 
For one she could do no less. ¥ 


A bird of Paradise exclaims 
The peasant in ber delight 

Then coldly. Go for some on this mountain 
Are lost as soon as ’tis night; 


1 saw her bow her head 

As quickly she rose to go 
Suffered under Pontius Pilate 

I caught in simple accents low. 


A poet, one who looks 

Into the soul of whatever you meet 
And then will try to touch 

Some chords of his harp so sweet 


Came hither. He fied tothe desert 
Dejected his step and tone 

Suffered under Pontius Pilate 
Refrain alone, alone, all alone. 


Oft isa struggle for Fredom 
We are free now as at our birth 
Save the wine and bread of his body 
And the wine and bread of Mother Earth. 


Suffered under Pontius Pilate 
His ony waen the soldier fell 

Suffered under Pontius Pilate 

In his distant home the knell, 


W here’er are the beautiful arches 
And the spires glint in the sun 
Suffered under Pontius Pilate 
.¥hear ere the anthem is done. 


I marvel at Pontius Pilate 


AWwith th 


New Heavens 
Let it be too 


aR 
nuflered us Pilate 








Biblical Research, 


THE Greco-Cypriote inscription, known as 

the bi-lingual of De Vogiié, and now preserved 
in the Louvre at Paris, appears to have misled 
the earlier decipherers only by the false copy 
by De Vogiié in the Revue Archéologique and his 
“‘Melanges Orientales.’”’ The character there 
given so as to read ¢é, though imperfect, cannot 
be read anything else but ka on the stone. The 
other characters are also faultily rendered in 
his copy, so as to throw some doubt on the 
true structure of some of the characters and 
to mislead the decipherers. The characters 
are about &% of an inch high, on an entabla- 
ture about 14¢ inch wide and 18 inches long. 
Above this the stone flares out to a hight 
of 9 inches more, bearing a sculpture of a disk 
with wings, and three short rays above the 
disk. Above crouch two lions, joined par 
arriére, the top of the heads of the lions being 
8 feet above the bottom of the stone. The 
whole is doubtless the capital of a tomb-stone, 
and the inscription reads ‘‘ Karyx am I.” The 
other inscriptions figured by De Vogiié in the 
same work, on the same plate, are immense 
stones, a single character often being seven 
{inches high and very deeply cut. Several in- 
scriptions in the Cesnola collection might be 
put into the space occupied on one of these 
stones by a single character. The indistinct in- 
scription from Amathunte on the same plate is 
also faultily figured. It is quite indistinct; but 
the character that looks like a Greek Omega, 
for instance, is nothing more nor less than a 
sprawling but plain Cypriote ko. The other 
inscription in the Louvre that appears from the 
plates to have been composed of wedges, like 
the Assyrian cuneiform, appears on the stone 
to be nothing of the sort. The ends are orna- 
mented with a short cross-line or enlargement, 
like the ends of ordinary Roman capitals, ex- 
cept where mere outlines. It is a pity that 
carelessness or imagination should have any- 
thing to do with copies of ancient, particularly 
undeciphered inscriptions, as thus the de- 
cipherment by competent though distant 
scholars may be indefinitely delayed, if not 
erroneous. Fortunately, this is not always pos- 
sible. The vast majority of the Phenician 
stones known are, at least, as plain as most 
of the marble tombstones of thirty years 
ago, and the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, 
the most important Phoenician relic, is 
as fresh as if cut yesterday; and there 
is no more excuse or opportunity for a 
faulty copy than in the case of a freshly-printed 
page. Both the full inscription on the lid and 
the portion of the same inscription around the 
head end of the body of the sarcophagus are as 
perfect as ever, except where a few characters 
were broken by an accident in transporting the 
sarcophagus to Paris from Sidon. This defect, 
however, is small. The inscription covers a 
space about two feet square, and the broken 
place is about four inches by two and a half, ob- 
literating entirely (probably) only seven char- 
acters. The general appearance of the inscrip- 
tion resembles the sharp style of American 
gravestones of slate of Revolutionary times, or 
a little earlier, common in New England, on 
which even the fine rule-lines made by the 
stone-cutter are still sharp and distinct. 





....-Dr. Euting contributes an account of a 
new Punic inscription from Carthage to the last 
volume of the “‘ Journal of the German Oriental 
Society.” The inscription is a very interest- 
ing one for many reasons. First of all, the 
words are divided by small points—a practice 
which, though common in the Pheenician inscrip- 
tions of Cyprus of the fourth and third cen- 
turies B. C., has as yet been found in only one 
African inscription, the bilingual inscription of 
Thugga. Then, in the second place, the inscrip- 
tion is dated ‘‘in the time of R. Baalshillek,”’ 
where R. must stand for Rabbdn or Rabbi, as in 
Talmudic Hebrew. This explains the hitherto 
obscure line 4 of the Melitensis Quinta inscrip- 
tion, which must now be read “in the time of 
the noble R(abban) Aris ben Joel,” and shows 
that the Carthaginians had a system of dating’ 
by the age of the high priest, as among the 
the Jews and Greeks, as well as by the succes- 
sion of suffetes or judges. In the third place, 
the inscription relates to the sacrifices that had 
to be performed, and thus not only supple- 
ments the famous sacrificial tariff of Marseilles, 
but also illustrates the sacrificial regulations of 
the Levitical law. Dr. Euting’s translation is 
as follows : 

1. [This tariff] of dues [was put up] in the time 
of R. Baalshillek, son of Bodmelqart, son 
of Shaphat and of Eshmun. .. . 

2. [The flesh] and the sirloin and the feet 
which are not burnt upon the altar, un- 
less ww ow 

8. [and the . . ] which are not burnt 
upon the altar, unless . . . 

4. [shall to the priest] 120 pieces of 
silver [for one whole ox]. 

Dr. Euting,thinks that so high a redemption- 

price as pieces of silver shows that a whole 

ox must be meant, and not merely the $00 
shekels’ weight of flesh prescribed in the Mar- 












seilles tariff, as that would,not amount to more |) 
than 6% German poands; It is unfortunate 


that the inscription is mutilated. The stone 
upon which it is written isa very fine one, of 
small size, and the characters are engraved 
with great care. 


Fine Arts. 


THERE is a strangely inadequate review of 
our century of progress in art in the April num- 
ber of Harper's Monthly, by Mr. Conant, who 
says, in mentioning the names of a few of our 
portrait painters : 


‘‘There are no portraits in the world, if we 
except those of the old Venetian masters, su- 
rior in the highest qualities of ort to those of 
tuart, Elliot, Page, Huntington, Le Clear, 
Stone, Baker, and otiers, who have devoted 
their genius to this branch of art. American 
rtraiture may not display so much academical 
effect’ as the French; but effect is not in itself 
an essential quality of high art. It is often an 
artistic trick to catcu the uncultivated eye and 
hide defects of drawing.” 


There is an old Venetian master who stands at 
the head of all portrait painters; but, apart 
from him, the Venetian school was not spe- 
cially rich in that branch of art. Titian still 
reigns as the prince of portrait painters, and it is 
not poasible that he can ever be exceeded, even 
if he should ever be equaled, in his art. But Mr. 
Conant ought to have remembered that, apart 
from the Venetian painters, there are the grand 
old masters in the art of portraiture, whose 
works are held in almost priceless estima- 
tion wherever there is any just appreciation 
of the art of portraiture. He surely could not 
have been serious in placing the works of 
‘Huntington, Le Clear, Stone, Baker, and 
others,’’ let the ‘‘ others’? be who they may, on 
the same level with the productions of Leonar- 
do, Raphael, Velasquez, Holbein, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, and Gainsboro? 
What Mr. Conant means by ‘‘effect’’ we donot 
quite understand ; for all artistic work is in- 
tended for effect, and French artists, as well as 
all others, aim to produce an effect of some 
kind. France has not been very prolific in great 
portrait painters, but still there have been some 
French artists who possessed the “ trick” of 
putting human faces on canvas in a manner 
which many of our artists would be very glad 
to equal. There are hundreds of young Amer- 
jeans taking lessons in the tricks of French 
artists in Paris; but we have not yet heard of 
any Frenchman coming to New York to learn 
the art of portrait painting from our artists, 
who, according to Mr. Conant, are the supe- 
riors of all the painters in the world, after the 
‘(old Venetian masters.” In saying this, we 
must not be understood as intending any dis- 
paragement of our native portrait painters, 
among whom there are some who may take 
rank with the best of the living painters of 
Europe. A review of what we have done in 
the first century of our existence in art ought to 
have given a rather more definite account of 
our actual products and of the place which 
our artists are entitled to occupy in the history 
of art than has been given by Mr. Conant. 


.... The Belgian painter, Joseph Van Lerius, 
died at Malines, on the 29th of February, at the 
age of fifty-two years. His principal works, 
“Cinderella” and ‘‘ Lady Godiva,’ have been 
engraved. The original picture of ‘‘Cinderella”’ 
was exhibited in New York by Mr. Schaus, some 
years ago, and attracted much attention. In 
addition to many genre pictures, Van Lerius 
painted numerous portraits. Most of his works 
adorn private galleries in England. He was 
professor at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at 
Antwerp and his death leaves a void not easily 
filled. 

... Among the works of our artists to be 
sent to the Centennial Exhibition a collection 
of recent paintings by Mr. Bridgeman, of 
Brooklyn, are on view in the rooms of a Brook- 
lyn frame-maker. Most of them have been on 
exhibition before; but a life-size portrait of a 
young lady, ina ball costume, which was paint- 
ed expressly to be sent to the Centennial, gives 
an example of this improving artist’s talents 
in anew department. Heretofore he has sent 
from France none but genre subjects; but he 
takes a loftier position in this work and chal- 
lenges a comparison with Cabanel and Millais. 





.... An attractive exhibition of pictures of a 
miscellaneous character has been opened at 
Miss Gibbons’s Art Gallery, No. 95 Fifth Ave- 
nue, corner of Seventeenth Street, which will 
be ment ogee for a month; the receipts to go 
toward paying the cost of sending works of art 
and of art industry to the Woman’s Pavilion at 
the Centennial. The commendable object of 
this exhibition, a from the merits of the 
works in Miss Gibbons’s Gallery, ought to be 
sufficient to secure an abundant crowd of the 
friends of art in New York. 


....Miss Hattie Hosmer, in sending her 
groups of statuary from Rome to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, stipulates that they shall be 


placed in the Woman’s Pavilion. Among the 
works sent by Miss Hosmer is a group of ‘ 
the inseri 


mting “ Emancipation,’’ ption 
belng “The African Sibyl Foreshadowing the 
Freedom of her Race.”’ 





THE £NDBPRENDENT. 


Hevsonalities, 


Evcengz Lawrence is a name familiar 
enough to the readers of Harper's. Weekly Jour- 
nal of Civilization, but of his personality nothing 
whatever is known by the public. An oppor- 
tunity was afforded the people of New York on 
Thursday last of knowing what sort of a person 
he is, as he delivered a lecture before the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, in Standard Hall, 
on ‘‘ The Jews and their Persecutors,”’ the per- 
secutors being, of course, the Roman Catholics. 
Judging from a report of the lecture in The 
World, which is not likely to err on the side of 
good-nature, the audience that greeted Mr. 
Lawrence was comparatively a small one. It is 
said that ‘‘Mr. Lawrence has a general resem- 
blance in countenance to Dr. Edward Beecher. 
His face was wreathed with meek smiles as he 
advanced to the desk, and their plenitude made 
the unruly audience to laugh heartily; not in 
discourtesy at all, but because it was in a state 
of tickle and couldn’t resist any leading in the 
direction of downright laughter.”’ 


...-The Springfield Republican thinke that it 
would be “ suicidal folly ’’ for Blaine to accept 
a United States senatorship. It thinks that he 
will be the Republican leader so long as he re- 
mains in the House of Representatives, and 
adds: ‘‘ For some resons senators are not in re- 
quest in this country as presidential candidates.” 
It so happens that no senator while a member 
of the Senate has been elected to the Presiden- 
cy; but several have been elected Vice-Pres- 
idents, and one of them thus became President. 
John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Har- 
rison, Pierce, Buchanan, were all United States 
senators, and so was Johnson. No one need 
decline a senatorship lest it should be the means 
of preventing his becoming President. 


.... We learn from a Paris eorrespondent that 
the publication by Pére Hyacinthe in the Lau- 
sanne Bibliotheque Universelle of Comte de Mont- 
alembert’s “Spain and Liberty” has led to 
legal proceedings by the Count’s family, at 
whose instance all the copies of that review on 
salein Paris were ordered to be seized. Monta- 
lembert, having been remonstrated with on ac- 
count of his denunciations of the Inquisition, 
provided in his will against the publication. 
But he had sent the review to his friend, Pére 
Hyacinthe, who feels himself justified in giving 
it to the world, and the world will be eager to 
have it, since an effort has been made to sup- 
press it. 





....A friend of Mr. George H. Pendleton’s 
in Cincinnati writes: ‘‘I know Mr. Pendleton 
well. His impulses have been misdirected by 
persons whom he thinks his friends ; and this 
is the reason why a man who might have been 
an ornament to our society has had to tell his 
own sad tale, without feeling all the disgrace 
it involves. Had his ambition been tempered, 
his love of money been restrained, he would 
not now beone of the paupered, fallen children 
of America.'’ But the trouble with the fallen 
statesman appears to have been his yielding to 
his own impulses, which always led him into 
bad company—politically bad, at least. 


....It is said that the emperor of Brazil will 
stay, like any traveler, at the Continental Hotel, 
Philadelphia, during his visit to the Centennial 
Exhibition. The Brazilian ambassador has al- 
ready secured apartments in that inn for the 
imperial visitor, who will arrive here tn the 
‘Quaker City ’’ on the 10th of May. But then it 
will not be possible for Dom Pedro II to forget 
that he is an emperor on his travels, any more 
than it will for the Philadelphians to ignore the 
presence of the imperial visitor. He will be 
treated like a crowned monarch, in spite of 
himself. 


..--Dr. Roland 8. Houghton, an old journal- 
ist, died in Hartford last week. He had been 
for about three years connected with the 
Ohurchman, in that city, and was formerly on 
the New York Express and one of the proprie- 
tors of the Church Journal. 


....Governor Cheney, of New Hampshire, 
accompanied by his predecessors, ex-Governors 
Smythe, Shaw, and Stearns, have gone to Cali- 
fornia, over the Union Pacific Road, with their 
families, on a six weeks’ jaunt. They travel 
in a special car, chartered for the trip. 


...eThe three American clergymen who have 
preached in Westminster Abbey—the Rev. Drs. 
Vinton and Perry and the Rev. Phillips Brooks 
—were a few years ago connected at the same 
time with the same parish in Boston—St. Paul’s. 


...-Daniel Deronda is said to be the name of 
a chicken fancier at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
He is a different sort of a man from George 
Eliot’s hero and he spells judge “ gugg.”’ 


....The will of Mrs. Edward Creighton, 
widow of a millionaire of Omaha, Neb., be- 
queaths $100,000 to found and support a Roman 
Catholic school in Omaha. 


....John Tyler, a son of President Tyler, pro- 


poses to run for governor of Florida on an in- 
dependent ticket, 








Science. 


THE experiments of Adolf Mayer, recent- 
ly published in the proceeding of the Ber- 
lin Chemical Society, add another interesting 
fact to our knowledge of plant chemistry— 
namely, that» certain plants liberate oxygen 
when exposed to the sunlight in an atmosphere 
perfectly free from carbonic acid. The plants 
which do this are those which-contain acids, 
and the oxygen is the result of a reduction of 
the acid in the sunlight to some carbohydrate. 
To prove that this is really the case, Mayer 
says it is only necessary to place some leaves of 
a succulent plant, like a house-leek, in water 
which has been previously boiled to expel the 
carbonic acid, and then expose them to the 
strongest sunlight. If the plants have been 
kept for awhile in the dark, they will on 
being brought into the sunlight give off oxy- 
gen gas. Mayer measured the quantity of gas 
given off per hour by a branch of Bryophyllum 
calycinum (one of the Orprice family), which 
occupied a space equal to 28 cubic centimeters. 
In the dark the branch consumed a quarter of 
a cubic centimeter per hour of oxygen, while 
in the sunshine it gave out more than twice 
that quantity of the gas. Of course, after a 
certain time this action came to an end, as 
the quantity of free acid able to be decom- 
posed ran low. The juice expressed from 
the branch before it was exposed to the 
light was decidedly acid; that which was 
expressed after this reduction had taken 
place was alkaline. Similar experiments con- 
tinued for a long time with this plant and 
with another succulent plant of the same 
family, the Crassula arborescens, yielded similar 
results. Inanother experiment, where the gas 
evolved was collected by itself, it was tested 
and proved to be oxygen. This peculiar reduc- 
tion process was also proved to take place in 
some species of Sempervivum. The nature of 
the acid in these plants is not yet known, 
although citric acid seems to be one of the free 
acids inthe Crassulacew. Plants containing 
oxalic acid do not evolve oxygen, as this acid 
cannot be reduced. Mayer also discovered 
another interesting point in this connection. 
Plants of this kin? which had been kept in the 
dark until nearly all the starch had disappeared, 
when placed in the sunlight, with carbonic acid 
excluded, again became rich in this substance; 
thus indicating the reduction of the acid to car- 
bohydrates. The phenomenon which first sug- 
gested these experiments was one obsetved 
long since by Heyne and Link, that the leaves 
of certain Crassulaces tasted sour in the morn- 
ing and lost this taste toward noon. 





....The habits and nature of the limbs of 
trilobites is a matter about which there is much 
difference of opinion among naturalists. Some 
consider that they had broad, leaflike swimming 
appendages ; while others think they were like 
the modern Serolis, a surbug-like form, and 
others compare them to the horseshoe crab, 
which both burrows and swims, walking through 
the mud, and at times swimming on its back, 
by means of its broad, leaflike, abdominal feet. 
As a contribution of some value to this subject 
is a paper by Mr. C, D. Walcott, printed in the 
‘“‘Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences,” 
formerly the Lyceum of Natural History. His 
observations, based on the examination of 1,160 
specimens, lead him to believe, with Burmeister, 
that they swam on their backs, as eut of 1,160 
specimens 1,110 layon their backs. The author 
seems to agree with the following conclusions, 
reached by Burmeister, that these animals (1) 
moved only by swimming, that they remained 
close beneath,the surface of the water, and that 
they certainly did not creep about at the bottom; 
(2) that they swam in an inverted position, the 
belly upward, the back downward, and that 
they made use of their power of rolling them- 
selves into a ball as a defense against attacks 
from above; and (3) that they most probably did 
not inhabit the open seas, but the vicinities of 
coasts, in shallow water, and that they here 
lived gregariously, in vast numbers. 


....M. Tissandier has described to the French 
Academy a balloon ascent which he made from 
Paris. The temperature at starting was 2°C. 
and there was a little snow. At 700 meters the 
voyagers entered a thick bank of opaline 
whitish clouds, in which the thermometer went 
down to —S° and —4’; and just above, at 1500 
meters, they found themselves in a peculiar 
bank of ice crystals (transparent and hexagonal 
stars). The temperature here was zero, and 
the rise was no doubt due to the formation of 
these crystals, heat being liberated in solidifica- 
tion of the water vapor. The crystals were in 
whirling motion (under the influence of the 
sun’s rays), which accoursted for their suspen- 
sion in the air. At 1,650 meters the air was 
clear ; and up to 1,770 meters, the highest point, 
the temperature still rose, reaching +1°, When 
the sun was veiled by clouds the whirling move- 
ments of the is ceased, and M. Tis- 
sandier thinks they felito the ground, where 
they were larger but jess regular and coated 
with rime. The futermittent falls of snow are 
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thus accounted for. M. Tissandier remarks 
that the banks of ice-crystals observed in the 
atmosphere should obtain a place in the classi- 
fication of clouds, 






...-Prof. Penhallow, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, gives some interesting ob- 
servations on motion in the tendrils of the 
squash. If they find nothing to cling to, they 
will revolve, with varying degrees of motion, for 
about four days. Finally they drop to the 
ground exhausted. Then after a few hours 
they recover a little, rise, and again go through 
a few slight revolutions, and fall again. This 
often happens several times, each attempt being 
weaker than before, and then it dies. If, how- 
ever, it finds something to cling to, it continues 
to live for along time. This seeming exhaus- 
tion in the tendrils in the futile effort to find 
something to cling to has been noted in these 
columns in regard to the grdpevine. It is 
probably common to al] similar plants. The re- 
peated attempts, as described by Prof. Penhal- 
low, is anew contribution to this interesting 
class of facts. 


....Schweinfurth, in his ‘Heart of Africa,” 
describes what may be termed an insect organ- 
builder. In the country of the Shillooks he 
says the Acacia groves extend over an area of a 
hundred miles square and stretch along the 
right bank of the stream. The kind which is 
most conspicious is the Acacia fistula. He 
chooses this name for itfrom its Arabian ap- 
pellation soffar, which signifies a flute or pipe. 
From the attacks of larve of insects, which 
have worked their way to the inside, their 
ivory-white shoots are often distorted in form 
and swollen out at their base with globular 
bladders, measuring about an inch in diameter. 
After the mysterious insect has unaccountably 
managed to glide out of its circular hole this 
thorn-like shoot becomes a sort of musical in- 
strument, upon which the wind as it plays pro- 
duces the regular sound of a flute. On this ac- 
count the natives of the Soudan have named it 
the whistling tree. 


.... The production of static electricity from 
dynamic was first effected by MM. Morner and 
Brequet, in 1842, the year after the discovery of 
induction, and the Ruhmkorff coil is now wide- 
ly known. It appeared to M. Bichat probable 
that the converse transformation (of static elec- 
tricity into dynamic) might as easily be accom- 
plished ; and in a paper on the subject in the 
Annales de Chemie et de Physique he shows that 
it may be done by sending a series of sparks 
from a Holtz machine into the fine wire of a 
Ruhmkorff coil. We obtain in the thick wire 
currents quite similar to those furnished by the 
pile. In studying the current with an ordi- 
nary voltameter, it seems as if there were only 
one current, and that inverse. ersing the 
machine you reverse the di of the cur- 
rent, which alone appears Mere. In another 
method M. Bichat substitutes another Ruhm- 
korff coil for the Holtz machine. 


It is generally supposed that, while the 
tropics abound in large, strong insects, there 
are not so many kinds like those of tem- 
perate regions—small and of modest colors. It 
appears, however, that the number of small 
forms is as great as in the temperate zone. For 
example, of the family of Rove beetles (Sta- 
phylinide) Dr. Sharpe estimates the probable 
number existing in the valley of the Amazon at 
from 4,000 to 5,000. And Mr, H. W. Bates, who 
spent several years (we believe nine) on the 
Amazon, states his belief that the proportion 
the smaller forms bear to the larger is as great 
in Brazil as in Europe; but the larger forms 
were, of course, more commonly captured ina 
country where so many new and fine species 
were to be found. 


....A new kind of maximum and minimum 
thermometer has been brought by M. Duclamp 
to the notice of the French Academy. The 
principle is that a mixture of liquids may readi- 
ly be produced such that on bringing down the 
temperature past a certain point they separate 
into two layers of equal volume. A very small 
variation of temperature will suffice for this 
change. Such instruments are specially suit- 
able for measuring temperatures in deep-sea 
soundings when the limits of temperature are 
not wide apart. They are useful, also, in regu- 
lating the temperature of apartments. The 
only drawback is that a special mixture is need- 
ed for each temperature. But they are very 
easily and cheaply made. 


...-In Southern California, last summer, Dr. 
J. T. Rothrock found the seeds of Salvia Colum- 
barie, roasted and ground between two stones, 
to be in general use among Indians, Mexi- 
cans, and prospectors. It is used as food by 
mixing with water and sugar. It is nutritious, 
very palatable, and is a good remedy in gastro- 
intestinal disorders. It is called by the natives 
‘‘ Chia’; but Dr. Rothrock thinks this is but a 
generie name, standing perhaps for “meal,” 
among these ancient races. He gives a full ac- 
count of his discovery in Dr, Coulter's Botan 
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Tue Brahmo Somaj, which was formed in 
1865, under the leadership of Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen, seemed at first to be very closely 
related to Christianity. In the Babu’s famous 
address on “‘ Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia,” 
Christ was spoken of as “the greatest and 
truest benefactor of mankind,’’ and the cross 
was declared to be “a beautiful emblem of 
self-sacrifice ucto the glory of God.’? Gradu- 
ally, however, Brahmoism has drifted away 
from this position. It has been described as 
something “‘ beyond and better than Christian- 
ity,” and the boast has been made “that, by 
showing ahigher ideal of faith and spiritual 
development, the Brahmo Somaj has at once 
stopped the progress of Christianity in India. It 
is now tending, in the view of its more advanced 
disciples, toward Atheism. This fact plainly ap- 
peared in the Interview of the editor of the 
Mirror, when in England, with Professor Tyn- 
dall. Meanwhile, however, its influence seems 
to be declining and its ranks are thinning 
out. Zhe Church Missionary Intelligencer finds 
an evidence of decline in the complaints of the 
friends of Keshub Chunder Sen, charging in- 
subordination on the part of the members and 
a lack of financial support. FinaHy, a meeting 
was held in Calcutta, over which Babu Keshub 
presided. It was attended by 400 people. After 
a hot discussion of five hours, it was resolved 
that the guidance of the sect should be reposed 
in the hands of their leader, and when a call 
was made for Brahmos, free from hateful 
crimes, believers in their religious system, and 
willing to subscribe three rupees per year, a 
congregation of only forty-six. members was 
formed. 


....The Church Missionary Society has now 
added Persia to its many mission-fields. Fora 
number of years one of its North-India mis- 
sionaries (Rev. Mr. Bruce) was permitted to 
reside in that country, although the Society 
was not as yet prepared to adopt his work. 
Mr. Bruce devoted much time to the revision of 
Henry Martyn’s Persian New Testament, which 
is ere long to be printed. Stationed in the 
Armenian suburb of the city of Ispahan, he 
gathered a number of converts from among the 
Mohammedans. Some of these have proved 
unsatisfactory, while others have remained 
steadfast. A large school of Armenian children, 
with a few Mohammedans, was also instituted. 
The opening for Gospel conversations among 
the Persians seemed so promising that Mr. 
Bruce was permitted by the Society to protract 
what was originally intended to be a short fur- 
lough into a stay of halfadozen years. The 
terrible famine which devastated Persia in 
1871-72 gave the English missionary a new oppor- 
tunity of usefulness, Friends in England and 
Germany sent him $80,000, with which to relieve 
the sufferers. In this way his influence with the 
people was greatly increased. As has so often 
been the case in India, a new agency of the 
mission arose out of the famine, in the shape of 
an orphanage, supported by the balance of the 
fund. Aftersome stay in England, Mr. Bruce 
now returns to Persia, as permanent missionary 
in that country. He has been instructed to 
direct his attention principally to the Moham- 
medans, while two Armenian assistants will 
labor among their own people. 


.».-Mr. Jenny, writing to The Missionary 
Herald from Monastir, European Turkey, states 
that a reign of terror is prevailing among the 
Bulgarian people of that region. In the neigh- 
boring village of Perlepe the Bulgarians are 
afraid to be found on the streets after sundown. 
During the eighteen days preceding the 1st of 
December twenty Bulgarians had been mur- 
dered by Turks. Among these was a shepherd, 
who was shot while watching his flock. When 
one of his sons complained to the governor, he 
was himself imprisoned on the charge of having 
murdered his father. Another son went to the 
Russian consul for justice. Uponthe represent. 
ations of the latter sixty-eight Turks were ar- 
rested as murderers ; but it is likely that, after 
a time, they will all be released. In Crustoba, 
another neighboring town, there has not been a 
market-day for weeks, as the Turks rob every one 
on his wayhome. The sufferers dare not report 
these outrages, for fear of losing theirlives, A 
Bulgarian does not count as much in the sight 
of a Turk as one of the thousands of dogs on 
the streets. The condition of things is well nigh 
intolerable. 


..--Letters from various parts of the Turkish 
Empire refer to the unsettled condition of the 
country. There are indications of an unusual 
irritation on the part of the Turks against the 
Christians. A writer to The Missionary Herald 
says: ‘“ No Christian can traverse the streets of 
our cities without danger of being cursed or 
stoned.”’ Another, writing from Erzroom, says 
that little touring can be done, on account of 
the prevailing disorder, and that the English 
consul fears a sanguinary uprising in the 
spring. Another, writing from Harpoot, refers 
to the gloom cast over the missionary and 
native Christian part of the community by the 
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Trebizond, whither he had conducted a mis- 
sionary party, en route for America. The 
writer adds: ‘‘There has been no time during 
our twenty years’ residence in Turkey when it 
has been so unsafe traveling as during the 
present year.”’ 


.-.-The town of Ibadary, in the Yoruba 
Country, is an important missionary station 
and, like Abeokuta, has been a bright spot in 
the annals of West African Gospel efforts. 
When the English missionaries were driven 
away the native churches maintained them- 
selves, amid severe persecution ; and, although 
the two cities were bitterly hostile to each 
other, the Christians of both places kept up 
their friendly intercourse. After six years of 
absence, one of these missionaries (Rev. D. 
Hinderer) returned to his old post and was cor- 
dially welcomed by his people. Two weeks 
after his arrival he baptized 15 converts. 
Among them was an old chieftain, named Mele. 
He had in earlier years been a foremost perse- 
cutor of the churches ; like Saul, had breathed 
out threatenings and slaughter against the 
Christians. Two years ago he began to attend 
services and has given every evidence of hay- 
ing become an humble believer. 


.... The Christian Advocate gives an account 
of the 15th annual meeting of the Fu-Chow 
Mission, China, at which 59 Methodist ministers 
were present. One of the most spirited ses- 
sions was the ‘“‘self-support”’ anniversary. 
Several of the ministers made very cheering re- 
ports. Rice, wood, and potatoes had been 
freely given, and more cash than ever before. 
One preacher had received his whole salary of 
$88 from his people ; another his whole salary 
of $82. «Others had been in good part main- 
tained by their congregations. Hu-’po-mi 
summed up the matter in the following vigor- 
ous sentences : 

“Tt need not be very long until the Native 
Church becomes self-supporting. There is not 
one of you who will say that you expect the 
Missionary Society to a you forever. 
You must all ask the members ‘Do you ex- 
pect to have a Chinese Church?’ Is Jesus 
only a Saviour for foreigners, and not for 
Chinese too? If he is yours, then get ready to 
support his Church, and don’t be sad about it.” 


...-In The Church Missionary Intelligencer a 
description is given of the “‘ Feast of Lanterns,”’ 
as celebrated at Nagasaki, Japan. This is a 
kind of ‘‘ All Souls ”’ festival. On the first even- 
ing of the feast altars are erected in the houses, 
and on them are placed fruits and vegetables for 
the entertainment of spirit guests from the 
Buddhist Paradise. The first visitors who are 
thus entertained are the souls of those who 
have died since the last year’s festival. The 
members of the family then go to the graves of 
their relatives and illuminate them with lan- 
terns. On the following evening the same 
respect is paid to the more distant ancestors. 
On the next day little junks of straw are pre- 
pared, into which the offerings are put and also 
the lanterns. About midnight the straw ignites 
and in these ‘‘junks of fire” the spirits are 
supposed to return to Paradise. 


....A missionary of the American Board, 
writing with regard to his extensive field in 
Asiatic Turkey, states that the Armenians are 
much more ready for religious instruction than 
the Greeks. Both communities see the wretch- 
edness of their respective churches. With the 
Armenians the tendency seems to be toward a 
better church, while with the Greeks the tend- 
ency is toward infidelity. This is largely due to 
the French tone of their literature. 


....Mrs. Whately, whose interesting educa- 
tional work among Mohammedan adults and 
children at Cairo and Damietta, Egypt, has 
been referred to in these columns, desires to 
connect her labors with the Church Missionary 
Society. This association has made a grant 
toward the support of her schools and may ul- 
timately assume her work. 


...-The English Baptist Mission at Delhi, 
North India, is prospering. On Christmas Day 
a congregation of 800 native Christians was 
gathered from all the outstations (in the city 
chapel), and 14 persons were baptized. At a 
village 11 miles from Delhi 60 or 70 candidates 
are awaiting baptism. 

»-..A series of vernacular lectures will short- 
ly be delivered at Amritsar in the Punjaub, In- 
dia, on important Christian themes, such as 
“‘Christ’s Teaching and Influence,” “The 
Doctrine of the Trinity,” ete. The lecturers 
will all be Hindu converts and several of them 
are well known as men of ability. 

....The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has since its formation in 1872. raised $66,000, 
of which sum $10,000 went to foreign mis- 
sions and $50,000 to the work among the In- 
dians. 


...- Recent letters from the Sandwich Islands 
report indications of a revival among the Ha- 
waiians. Thisis cheering intelligence, as relig- 
fon has been in a rather depressed condition at 
almost all the Hawaiian stations for a consider- 


able time past. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 9th. 





THE DAY OF PENTECOST.—Acrts IT, 1—11. 





AFTER the Lord’s ascension his disciples re- 
turned to Jerusalem, to await the promised 
power from on high. The first day of the week 
had become a marked day in their experiences. 
On it the Lord arose. On it several of his ap- 
pearances were made. Qn it they would very 
naturally look for a new demonstration. But 
one such day passes, while they pray and wait, 
and no power comes.: Another week rolls by ; 
the day of Pentecost has fully come. With one 
accord, they are together in one place; and 
then, upon the marked first day of the week, 
the scenes narrated in this lesson were wit- 
nessed. We may consider the Day of Pente- 
cost as the day of fulfilled promises to the 
Early Church. Here is fulfilled 

1. THE Promise oF PowER FoR THE DIsct- 
PLES (v. 1—4). 

2. THE PROMISE OF TESTIMONY TO ALL Na- 
TIons (v. 5—11). 


1. THE PROMISE OF POWER FOR THE DiscI- 
PLES (v. 1—4).—Christ had distinctly promised 
this, and he had bidden them not to leave 
Jerusalem until that power should come. 
When it would come or how the disciples 
knew not; but while they were together 
upon that memorable Pentecostal day sud- 
denly they hear a sound as of arushing, mighty 
wind, There is no wind; but the sound is 
heard by all in the house and is “noised 
abroad’’ through all the city (v. 6). What 
means this strange phenomenon? They are not 
long left in doubt; for an appearance like as of 
fire is seen, and it is cloven into parts like 
tongues of flame, and these rest upon each dis- 
ciple. How long this luminous, visible token 
remained we know not. But they saw it and 
were assured concerning the sight. But why 
this new phenomenon? That they soon discov- 
ered, for “‘they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost.’? The Comforter came. They were en- 
dued with power from onhigh. The promise of 
the Father was fulfilled. Whatsoever men need 
this Spirit can bestow. These men needed the 
gift of tongues. Therefore ‘they began to 
speak with other tongues ”’; but not in the ex- 
ercise of any natural power, but “as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.’’ Thus the promise of 
power was fulfilled to them. And we may 
learn (1) to doubt no promise of our Lord ; (2) 
to value highly the presence of the Holy Spirit 
in a human heart ; (3) to seek all power at the 
hands of God. But in this lesson we also see 
fulfilled 

2. THE PROMISE OF TESTIMONY TO ALL Na- 
TIons (v. 5—11)—Jesus had said ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world and preach” ; and, in addition, he 
had said ‘‘ Ye shall be witnesses unto me both 
in Jerusalen, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
That this promise should find so speedy a ful- 
fillment none could have anticipsted. But 
God knew how to time his great acts. Jeru- 
salem was full of ‘‘devout men out of every 
nation under Heaven.’’ Like a great trumpet 
in the skies, the sound like a rushing, mighty 
wind summoned them to watchfulness and in- 
quiry. The occasion of this marvel is soon 
learned and the multitude gathers. They come 
in various frames of mind; but they terry to 
hear the word, each in his mother tongue. 
They are pricked in their hearts and three thou- 
sand are gathered into the Chnrch in that one 
day. Thus was the testimony for Jesus born 
to all the nations in a day, prefiguring the final 
sweep of Christian missions all around our 
globe. From this we learn (1) to rely, without 
a doubt, upon every promise of God; (2) no 
obstacles are so great that God cannot sur- 
mount them at a single step; (3) the Gospel 
is for all, therefore, with perfect confidence 
Christian workers may carry it to any; (4) 
great expectations may be cherished concern- 
ing any one day’s work for Christ. 


ne 


....Against those “Golden Texts’? which 
the International Lesson Committee persist in 
selecting and suggesting a new complaint is 
now made by The Congregationalist. So far as 
the old complaint is concerned, we too ‘ think 
the Committee might be trusted as far as that 
[ the selecting of those texts ] without danger of 
sectarian abuses.”’ But there is no necessity to 
trust them; the framers appointing them 
never expected any such appeal to trustfulness; 
and their selections are in many cases the re- 
sults of a compromise, as the chairman of the 
Committee’ stated in the Plainfield Congress. 
And, according to the same competent authori- 
ty, their conception of the province of a “Gold- 
en Text” differs radically from that of several 
leading lesson expositors and of many lesson 
students. We, therefore, adhere to the motto, 
‘without note or comment.” The new objec- 
tion closes the following paragraph : 

“The International Lesson Oommittee are 
now undergoing some gentle scolding for so,far 





exceeding their powers as to select the ‘Golden 
Texts.’ Every golden text, it is claimed, is in 
the nature of a comment and indicates the 
truth which, in the Committee’s opinion, ought 
to be emphasized. We should think the Com- 
mittee micht be trusted as far as that without 
danger of sectarian abuses. But we hope the 
discussion may proceed until it has served to do 
a with the phrase ‘Golden Text,’ which 
is silliness and a humbug.” 


....A cheap notoriety can always be secured 
by openly dashing one’s self against opinions 
currently believed and sacredly held. Dr. John 
Hall, in his recent lecture on ‘ The Bible and 
Modern Doubt,’’ very justly explained the 
supposed distinction of some scientific ob- 
jectors to the Bible, as due in no small degree 
to their singular position. Bidders for this 
kind of fame are constantly popping up on 
Sunday-school platforms and peeping forth in 
Sunday-school papers. One of the latest, from 
whom we withhold the gratification of see!ng 
his name in print, says: ‘‘ There is just ground 
for questioning whether the Sunday-school, 
with all its attractions, is not practically a sys- 
tem of pious fraud upon the children of the 
churches.”” A small Western newspaper, too, 
takes up the cry, and says: “‘It has long been 
a question whether Sunday-schools, as now 
conducted, add anything to the sum total of 
Bible knowledge and Christian morality.” It 
is comforting that we have here and there a 
maz to 2ctect “ pious frauds’’; and here and 
there a paper which shines so brightly that 
even the Sunday-school seems like a dark spot 
when fn the circle of its glory, Shine on! 


....At a district meeting of the London Sun- 
day-school Union, held February 15th, the Rev, 
J. P. Chown occupied the chair. He presented 
to the meeting seven questions, which he found 
written in the class-book of a devoted teacher, 
then deceased, They are so pointed and appro- 
priate that we can but hope they may be written 
in many other class-books and be very often 
read. The questions are these: 

‘1, Has the glory of God been my sole object 
and the salvation of souls my aim in my teach- 
ing this day? 2. Have I prayed for an especial 
blessir.2 on my labors this day and am I wait- 
ing fr. fuith and expectation for an answer? 3, 
Have : sst an example of early and punctual 
attendai.ce and were the hours I spent in 
schce: fully occupied in my duties as a teacher? 
4. Have I this duy clearly taught my scholars 
their ruin by sin and the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus? 5, Have I spoken pointedly and 
individually to my class respecting the salvation _ 
of their souls? 6. If I never meet my class” 
again, am I free from the blood of any who may 
die in their sins? 7. Do I this day leave the. 
school in peace with all my fellow-labcrers ?” 


....Any one who observes a party of work- 
men will see that some get on with far more 
ease than others, and yet do fully as much, 
Easy work may be made hard and hard work 
may be made easy. The Rev. Peter Stryker 
advises Sunday-school teachers against making 
hard work of it. Having pointed out maps, 
lesson-papers, and other helps, he drops some 
hints about so employing them as tolighten the 
burdens. He says: 

‘Others, who have these —, are care- 
less in using them. The Bible is not in its 
place when needed, the lesson-paper cannot be 
found, the map is mislaid. Very likely the study 
has been delayed until Saturday night or Sun- 
day morning, and then in nervous haste the 
apparatus is looked for. But alas! it cannot 
be found. Perhaps, after an anxious search, 

art is gbtained ; but considerable time has been 
Tost am energy has been wasted, and the teach- 
er is wearied and discouraged before his work is 
begun. All this could be avoided. Every work 
requires system ; aone moreso than Bible study, 
Every enterprise, to be successful, demands not 
only energy in its execution, but promptness in 
its beginning ; none more so than the effort to 
win souls to Christ.” 


....The New York Tribune seldom does so 
weak a thing as it did editorially on Saturday, 
March 18th. Under the heading ‘‘ The Sunday- 
school Congress,’ which certainly led one to 
look for some sensible utterances upon that 
meeting, it simply announced that such a body 
had met and adjourned, and then poured forth 
ahalf column of weak verbiage, which indi- 
cated most clearly that its author knew noth- 
ing of the true position of the American Sun- 
day-school work. To copy erroneous items 
may be excused ; but to ignorantly undertake 
the editorial discussion of a great work, which 
is well known and much endeared to many 
who read the article, is ridiculous in the ex- 
treme and quite unpardonable. 


.... The second ‘Scholars’ Quarterly,” 
issued by The Sunday-school Times, is as neat as 
itis novel. It combines the best features of 
tie lesson-leaf and the question-book, but is a 
decided advance on both of them. This is 
what The Congregationalist recently called “the 
touder”’ of The Times. 


.»»-1t now appears that the National Centen- 
aial Commission has no room for an organized 
exposition of the American Sunday-school idea, 
Beer and refreshments are abundantly provided 
for. Almost every nation has its own aecom- 
modation in this line, , 
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School and College. 


Or the University of Wiseonsin President 
Bascom writes to The Woman’s Journal about 
co-education of the sexes as follows: 

‘‘The evils apprehended from it are not so 
obvious, neither are the favorable social results 
so immediate and outstanding as I should have 
been ny to to find them. It becomes at 
once the most natural and commonplace thing 
imeginable. The young women enter on their 
enlarged advantages as if to the manner born. 
There is no sense of intrusion on their part ; 
scarcely a sense of restraint on the part of the 
young men. Each party falls into its new con- 
ditions as simply as in the household, and char- 
acter on either side is only slowly modified by 
the prolonged conditions of intercourse and 
growth. In scholarship the young women are 
—_ the equals of the young men ; neither am 

able to see that they sufferin health. The 
health of the young women in the last gradu- 
ating class was good, unusually good, as com- 
pared with that of the same number taken at 
random from society.”’ 


...-At a late meeting of the Boston Board of 
Education, for the purpose of electing school 
supervisors, it was proposed to elect some rep- 
resentative of the Roman Catholic people of the 
city. The motion was protested against by a 
member of the Board, himself a Roman Catho- 
lic, in this pungent way: He said he was not 
elected a member of the Board as a Catholic, 
nor to represent Catholics especially, but the 
whole people. He would sooner resign his 
position altogether than to hold it with any un- 
derstanding, expressed or implied, that he was 
the representative of the Roman Catholic people 
solely. He believed that the sooner the bigots 
on both sides, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
took their hands off the public schools the 
better it would be for them and for the schools. 





....There is a scheme before the House of 
Lords for the further reform of Oxford Uni- 
versity. Fellowships to which no duties are 
attached are condemned. Trusts are to be 
respected, if either they are less than one hun- 
dred years old, or the money continues to be 
applied in accordance with the desire of the 
donors. Colleges will be free to state what use 
they would wish to be made of their surplus 
funds and will be represented on the board of 
commissioners who will have to dispose of those 
funds for purposes of instruction. Professors 
are to be more highly paid, and the interests of 
scientific research are to be definitely recog- 
nized, in addition to those of religion and 
learning. 

...-eAnother pleasing fact which inspires 
large hopes for the future of Japan is that 
every village to-day has its local school. Ac- 
cording to the recent census, the number of 
children in all the schools of the empire from 
six to thirteen years of age is three million five 
hundred and fifty-six—about one-ninth of the 
whole population. The Yokohama Gazette 
says that the Japanese of all classes are in- 
tensely eager for the spread of education in 
their country. 

..».The calendar of Michigan University has 
been issued, and it records several important 
changes in that institution. The course of study 
has been made more elective, and some subjects 
have been extended and others shortened. The 
total number of students in all the departments 
is 1,191, a falling off of 62 from the previous 
year. Two new colleges have been added—a 
Homeopathic Medical College and a College of 
Dental Surgery. 


...-Yale has been prolific in college presi- 
dents, having furnished them to the following 
institutions: Princeton, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Williams, Amherst, Trinity, Middlebury, Cor- 
nell, and the universities of Vermont, Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania, and many others. Presidents 
Barnard,of Columbia, White,of Cornell, Gilman, 
of the Hopkins University, and Chancellor 
Stille, of the University of Pennsylvania, are 
graduates of Yale. 


--eeThe colleges are having a reawakening 
on the subject of secret societies. The follow- 
ing resolution is reported from Yale: 

‘* Resolved, That no member of the present 
Freshman class, nor of future Freshman 
classec, shall become a member of the present 
Sophomore secret societies; nor shall any 
secret society hereafter be formed or exist in 
the Sophomore class.”’, 


-..-The summer instruction in science at 
Harvard for teachers and other adults will 
begin July 5th. Courses of instruction will 
be given as follows: 

(1) General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. (2) Quantitative Chemical Analysis. 
(3) Determinative Mineralogy and Crystal- 
lography. (4) Pheenogamic Botany. (5) Crypt- 
ogamic Botany. (6) Geology. 

..--Prof. B. G. Wilder, of Cornell University, 
will be one of the lecturers in the natural his- 
tory school to be opened at Normal, Ill., Jul 
25th. Hissuccess there last year has awakene 
a desire to make the school a permanent semi- 
nary for the awakening of teachers to the sub- 
jects of natural science. 


...-A school of zdology is to be held this 
summer at Cornell. One of the earliest appli- 
cants for admission was from a lady 50 years 
old, who has been ore | natural history in 
one of the large cities for 30 years. One of the 
most active and enthusiastic pupils at the An- 
derson School was nearly 60 years of age. 


! 





Lebbles. 


A LOOK of security: a riveted gaze. 





..A taking paper: sheriff's warrant. 

..A man of standing: the auctioneer. 

..To keep from stuttering : don’t talk. 
....Miss-government : woman’s suffrage. 

..Motto for the Arabs : Up and Bedouin. 


....What keeps Lent the longest and best? 
Money. 

...-A flourishing business: ornamental pen- 
manship. 


.---An incalculable weight: the weight of 
indignation. 


...Very unsatisfactory sort of bread: the 


roll of Fame. 


....A counter-irritation : going shopping with 
your wife. 


....The first robin of the season is taking 
cod-liver oil. 


....When can a lamp be said to be in bad 
temper? When it is put out. 


....The best and worst thing you can say of 
a marriage is that it is a tie. 


....It is a Pennsylvania editor who talks 
about ‘* Ananias and Sophia.” 


..- ‘Hail! gentle spring,’’ says Thompson ; 
and gentle spring hailed and snowed too. 


..--It is a Dartmouth student who compares 
a sewing machine to a kiss, because it seems so 
good. 


.... All efforts to make hay by gaslight have 
failed; but it is discovered that wild oats can 
be sown under its cheerful rays. 


seen A Southwestern paper thinks that ‘‘Watch 
on the Rhino”’ ought to be a popular song in 
the Quartermaster’s Department. 


...“‘Doctor, please cut along the seam,” 
said an affectionate wife to a physician, who 
was cutting open her apoplectic husband’s 
shirt. 


..A New York vagrant, who had been 
fined regularly every week for begging, re- 
quested the magistrate to fine him by the year 
at a reduced rate. 


....A Fitchburg woman applied to the town 
overseers for help. They sent her a bag of 
meal. But she scolded at them, saying: ‘“What 
is one bag of meal to fat two large hogs with »”’ 


....Dean Swift was once accosted by a 
drunken weaver, who, staggering against him, 
said: ‘‘I have been spinning it out.”’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
said the Dean; ‘‘and now you are reeling it 
home.”’ 


.... Customer: ‘‘What did you think of the 
Bishop’s sermon on Sunday, Mr. Wigsby ?”’ 
Hairdresser: ‘‘Well, really, sir, there was a 
gent a-settin’ in front o’ me as ’ad his ’air parted 
that crooked I couldn’t ‘ear a word.” 


.... Inquisitive Small Boy: ‘‘ Papa, what does 
fugitive mean?’’ Fupa (consulting Nuttal’s 
Dictionary ): ‘‘Not tenable, not durable, vol- 
atile, short-lived.’’ Little Boy: ‘‘Then does 
‘Fugitive Slave Circular’ mean short-lived slave 
circular ?”’ 


....We recently said every day or two we 
come across a rule for computing the interest 
on money; but never find one for computing the 
interest one woman takes in the cut of another 
woman’s polonaise. A correspondent writes 
that the explanation is easy, as the interest is 
incalculable. 


....° What will you have?’ asked a waiter 
of one of the Indiana editors, at the dinner in 
Philadelphia, as he handed him a bill of fare. 
And the Hoosier with the high forehead leaned 
back in his chair, wiped his forehead thought- 
fully with a napkin, and ejaculated, sternly: 
‘*Gimme all !”’ 


....He entered a car dcor. When the brake- 
man came inside and took a key out of his 
pocket, unlocked the stove, put in some wood, 
and locked the door again, he asked him what 
he locked the stove for. The brakeman shut his 
left eye and said he locked the door so the fire 
couldn't go out. 


....-I don’t care for a quiet baby; but I dote 
on a squealing one,’ said an old bachelor. 
‘Why, how strange !’’ admiringly chorused all 
the mothers in the room. ‘Not at all,’ re- 
sponded the bachelor; ‘‘ because, you see, as 
soon as the brat begins to squall it’s always 
taken from the room.”’ 


....A little six-year-old boy went into the 
dountry visiting. About the first thing he got 
was a bowl of bread and milk. He tasted it, and 
then hesitated a moment, when his mother 
asked him if he didn’t like it; to which he re- 
plied, smacking his lips: ‘“‘ Yes, ma’am. I was 
only wishing our milkman in Allentown would 
keep a cow.” 





Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received, 





BAPTIST. 


ANDERSON, Gatvugna, D. D., called to Sec- 
ond ch., Chicago, Ill. 

BAKEMAN, Francis W., Main-street ch., 
Worcester, Mass., resigned March 12th. 
BANCROFT, N. B., Rome, Mich., goes to Bed- 

ford Center, Mich. 

BLISS, G. W., ord. at Barton, N. Y., March Ist. 

BRINKERHOFYF, C., Mount Salem, N. J., has 
removed to Monticello, N. Y., to engage in 
evangelistic labors in connection with Hud- 
son River Association. 

CLARKE, Mrxor G., D.D., retires from minis- 
terial life. 

COPELAND, W.H., East Lebanon, Me., goes 
Shapleigh, Me. 

CROCKER, Henry, Damariscotta, Me., with- 
draws resignation. 

DEAN, D. 8., Williamsville, N. Y., goes to Da- 
rien, N. Y. 

ELLIS, F. M., D.D., Chicago, Ill., goes to Den- 
ver, Ill. 

GROSS, L. J., ord. at Romulus, N.Y., March 7th. 

HEATH, A. T. Z., ord. recently at Plainfield, 
Neb. 

JACKSON, L. W., Otego, N. Y., accepts call to 
Hancock, N. Y. 

MITCHELL, 8. H., formerly agent of Des 
Moines University, accepts call to Shell 
Rock, Iowa. : 

NORRIS, J. T., supplies at Farmington, Me. 

PORTER, C. G., died at Bangor, Me., March 
7th. 

ROSE, O. J., ord. at Smithport, Penn., March 
9th. 

SARGEANT, A. K., ord. at Nicholsville, O., 
March 7th. 

TOWNSEND, J. J., late of New London, 
Conn., inst. at Chester, Vt., March 9th. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLENDER, Jonny, Glenwood, Iowa, accepts 
call to Red Oak, Iowa. 

BALDWIN, J. T., who has been laboring at 
Fort Jones, Cal., has gone north into 
Oregon. 

BEDFORD, R. C., Vermontville, Mich., accepts 
call to Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

BROWN, C. O., accepts call to Kalamo, Mich. 

BRYANT, 8. O., has closed labor at Grandville, 
Mich. 

BUSSER, 8. E., has closed labor at Saranac, 
Mich, 

CHOATE, WasuHineton, Franklin-st. ch., 
Manchester, N. H., has returned from 


Lente after absence of four months, with 

health fully restored. 

CROSS, Witu1am R., Orono, Me., called to 
Elm-st. ch., Camden, Me. 

CROSSLY, T., closes labor at Rocklin, Cal. 

DRAKE, E. R., Central ch., Middleboro, Mass., 
resigns from May Ist. 

FAWCETT, Joun, closes labor at Cedar Springs, 
Mich. 

GIDDINGS, E. J., Housatonic, Mass., goes to 
Wolcott, Vt. 

GRAVES, RoswELL, accepts call to labor at 
Fort J ones, Cal., and vicinity. 

HATCH, Frank 8., senior class of Hartford 
Sem., accepts call to West Hartford. 

HIBBARD, R. P., acting pastor at East ch., 
New Haven, Gonn., invited to settle. 

HICK, G. H., Monsey, N. Y., has gone to Mo. 

HICKS, J. N., —_ Creek, N. Y., begins labor 
at Newago, Mich., April 9th. 

JONES, Joun E., Oakville, O., accepts call to 
Audenreid and Jeansville, Penn. 

KENDALL, Henry L., Walpole, Mass., called 
to First ch., Charlestown, Mass. 

KERR, Rosert, Mitchell, Iowa, accepts call to 
Webster Groves, St. Louis, 0. 

MERRILL, Tuomas, Bloomfield, Iowa, released 
from duty, on account of ill health. 

MORGAN, CnrarRLes L., ord. and inst. at 
Springfield, Mass., March 15th. 

MUNSELL, J. H., Phenix, N..Y., accepts call 
to Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

MUNSON, FRED., acting pastor at Haddam 
Neck, Conn., invited to settle. 

NOURSE, Rosert, Aledo, Ill, called to Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

OLIPHANT, C. H., senior class Yale Sem., 
called to Second Valley ch., Orange, N. J 

RANKIN, 8. G. W., Glastonbury, Conn., sup- 
plies for a year at Vernon Center. 

SCUDDER, H. M., Central ch., Brooklyn, takes 
furlough, for travel in Europe and the East: 

SENGESTOCKE, J. H. H., ord. and inst. at 
Woodville, Ga., Feb. 20th. 

SMITH, Jupson, Prof. in Oberlin, declines 
a of Williston Sem., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. 

THOMPSON, R. M., Columbia, O., resigns. 

THOMPSON, R. M., O., will supply for a time 
at Sheboygan, Mich. 

WEITZEL, Cuar.es T., accepts call to First 
ch., Norwich, Conn. 

WHITON, James M., Lynn., Mass., called to 
Central ch., Lawrence, Mass. 

WILKINSON, T. R., accepts call to Paynes- 
ville, Atwater, and Union Grove, Minn. 


LUTHERAN. 
FICKEN, D. M., removes to Peoria, Ill. 
GERLACH, M., Hayerly, Iowa, called to Fort 
M n, Lowa. 


HICKLEY, Vastrxe, Newport, Giles Co., Va. 
accepts call to Soleus, Rowen Co., N. _ 





OCHLERT, G., inst, lately at Jonesboro, I. 
PALMER, 8. 8., Pikeland, Penn., accepts call 
to Phenixville, Penn. 


ROTHROCE, 8., Salem, N. C., resigns. 
SAHM, P., D. D., died at New Berlin, Penn., 
March 14th. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
BRAG, SuLtivan, East Me. Conference, died 
March 15th. 


GLADWIN, W. J., India Conf., takes super- 
numerary relation. 

CASTLE, Levi B., East Genesee Conf., died at 
Cuyahoga Falls, N. Y., Feb. 17th. 

CHERINGTON, F. B., India Conf., takes super- 
numerary relation. 

FRENCH, MARsFIELD, died at Pearsall’s, Long 
Island, March 15th. 

HOSKINS, R., India Conf., takes sup®rnumer- 
ary relation. 

JOHNSON, T. 8., M. D., member of India 
Conference, granted supernumerary rela- 
tion and returns to America. 

STEWART, Joun, Ohio Conf., died in Chicago, 
Ill., March 10th. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

AUSTIN, C. B., Cohocton, N. Y., goes to New 
York Mills. 

BAILEY, T.8., Farley, Iowa, accepts call to 
Pataskala, O. : 

BRUEN, E. B., inst. at South-st. ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn., March 16th. 

DINSMORE, W. E., inst. at Deerfield, N. J., 
March 15th. 

EAKINS, Davin W., Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, died March 19th. 

FITZGERALD, 8. G., lately inst. at Third (U. 
P.) ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

HALLEY, D. E., Third ch., Albany, N. Y., 
resigns. 

HOPKINS, STEPHEN G., Corry, Penn., called to 
Columbus, O. 

MoCREA, James, called to Salem (U. P.), Ml. 

MOOREHEAD, W..G., professor in Xenia Theo. 
Sem., spends three months on the Pacific 
Coast. 

PAILEY, Joun, Pittsburgh, Penn., declines 
call to U. P. ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

REED, G. M., licentiate, called to Haverhill 
and Monroe, O.; will be ord. April 19th. 
ROBERTSON, G. A. B., (U. P.), Oxford, Penn., 

resigns. 
STRONG, C. H., licentiate, transferred from 
Princeton Presbytery to Garnett Presbytery. 


' WESTWOOD, H. C., D. D., inst. at Chambers- 


st. ch., Philadelphia, March 19th. 
WILSON, James C., accepts call to Erie, Penn. 
WORSHAM, James V., accepts call to Long- 
wood and First ch. of Pettis Co., Mo. 
WOOD, Cuares 8., Richmond, O., goes to 
Urbana, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BURGESS, Tuomas, ord. priest in Christ ch., 
Springfield, Mass, March 8th. 

CLARK, J. W., accepts call to St. Paul’s, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

CONRAD, T. K., D.D., Church of the Trans- 
figuration, Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
COOKE, %. Jay, Christ ch., Cuba, N. Y., 

resigns. 

DANIEL, Cuas. §., called to St. Paul’s, Leav- 
enworth, Kan. 

ESTILL, Reverpy, in charge of mission 
stations in North Georgia, has accepted call 
to Christ ch., Bowling Green, Ky. 

FLETCHER, Joun, ord. priest in St. George’s, 
Guelph, Canada, March 5th. 

GILLIAM, E. W., has taken c 
ch., Jefferson City, Mo., and o: 
Mexico, Mo. 

HIMES, Wii Lion, ord. deacon in Christ 
Church, Montpelier, Vt., March 12th. 

LONG, Joun, Wellsville, O., removes to Read- 
ing, Penn. 

MARVIN, DanIeL, JR., ord. deacon in, Calvary 
Chapel, New York City, March 12th. 

McMURDY, R., Hyde Park, Ill., removes to 
Niles, Mich. 

MILLER, A. D., Milford, Conn., accepts call, to 
St. John’s, Hartford, Conn. 

MITCHELL, WALTER, Middletown, Conn., 
resigns. 

SIEGMUND, Gerorce F., Ph.D., has taken 
temporarily the chair of Latin in Hobart 
College, and has also taken charge of the 

— Mission of Trinity ch., Geneva, 


N. 


e of Grace 
St. Paul’s, 


SILL, FREDERICK, accepts call to Portland, Me. 

SMITH, J. Stewart, accepts call to Evanston, 
Cook Co., Il. 

SNOWDEN, Rosert R., ord. deacon in Calvary 
Chapel, New York City, March 12th. 

TOMPKINS, F. W., JR., ord. ” wt in St. 
Peter’s, Pueblo, Col., Feb. 24th. 


WEBSTER, R. W. B., late of Longeuil, Can- 
ada, is temporary assistant of the rector of 
Trinity, Montreal. 


WILSON, Wiiu14M W., ord. deacon in Calvary 


Chapel, New York City, March 12th. 


REFORMED (DUTCH). 


BOER, H. K., inst. at Buffalo, N. Y., March 7th. 

PEEKE, Geo. H., Owasco, N. Y., accepts call 
to Leavitt-st. Cong. ch., Chicago, Ill. 

RIGGS, A. B., Fort Plain, N. Y., dismissed, 
March 15th. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
BAKER, J. R., Kirksville, Mo., accepts call to 
Clarinda, Iowa. 

BOSSERMAN, A., Winthrop, Me., resigns. 
DODGE, C. F., takes charge of new ch. at Big 
Rapids, Mich. ! 

DRULEY, T. C., Middleport, O., resigns. 
LEONARD, H. C., supplies for a year at 
Atnisquam, Mass, 
PECK, E. E., St. Johnsville, N. Y., accepts 
to Cooperstown, N. Y. 
ROGERS, B. F., has begun work at Dixon, Ill. 
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Rew York and Vicinity, 


* His Imperial Majesty Dom Pedro II is on his 
way to our shores, and within a few weeks will 
give New York people an opportunity to go 
wild for a glimpse of royalty. But we must 
not begin too strongly in our demonstrations. 
We shall have to do a good deal in the way of 
entertaining royal guests before the summer is 
over, and we must begin as we can hold out. Of 
course, Dom Pedro must see the sights of the 
city—such as the Lincoln monument in Union 
Square, the fountain in City Hall Park, and the 
dome on the New Court-house. His attention 
should also be called to our very excellent sys- 
tem of street cleaning and the means by which 
it is kept in operation. His Imperial Majesty 
will undoubtedly wish to study our public in- 
stitutions, and we would suggest to the Board 
of Public Charities that our visitor be taken to 
the Bellevue and Charity Hospitals and the 
Small-pox Hospital at Flatbush, and finally pre- 
sented with the report of the Visiting Commit- 
tee, of which we spoke two or three weeks ago. 
Our school system will interest him. He will learn 
how 1,500 children can, by careful packing, be 
crowded into a space intended for 300 or 400; 
and, finally, a drive to Washington Market will 
convince the Emperor how vastly superior that 
airy and graceful and convenient structure is to 
the Halles Centrales, which he so carefully studied 
in Paris. But, singularly enough, these are the 
very institutions which we should least like the 
Emperer to see, and very fortunately we have 
some much better things to show him. We 
can take him with some degree of pride to 
Central and Prospect Parks, we can show him 
the good beginning of a magnificent system of 
boulevards, and we have a few schools and 
hospitals that are extremely creditable to us. 
We can show the Emperor how fearless we are 
in undertaking great enterprises as soon as— 
their need is popularly demonstrated ; and, as 
examples of this spirit, point to the East River 
Bridge, and the Hell Gate excavations, and, 
what will be of much greater interest to the 
monarch, our commercial and financial systems, 
that are growimg every year in importance and 
perfection. 


....There is one bit of city property of which 
New York people may well be proud, and that 
is the Central Park. The money that provided 
that beautiful pleasure-ground has been well 
spent. From an esthetic and sanitary stand- 
point its value is inestimable. It makes a 
breathing-place for the poor and a pleasure- 
ground for the rich. Even now the park is not 
without interest and beauty. In the sheltered, 
sunny spots the grass is springing up fresh and 
green, looking all the fresher for the contrast 
with the wintry browns about. Crocuses are 
pushing up their bright heads from the turf— 
hurrying into blossom, lifting their leafy cups 
straight toward the sky, as if to thank God 
for the sunshine of the spring. Every day 
will unfold new beauties, a succession of joys 
from now till the full glory of summer time. 
Then there are the animals—royal lions—one 
old fellow, very venerable, still majestic, a 
very King Lear among brutes. There are birds 
of all shades and colors—the eagle cage, like our 
Capitol at Washington, holding both eagles 
and vultures ; and all these with a whole com- 
pany of camels, elephants, monkeys, hyenas, and 
other savage and semi-savage brutes, to be seen 
without money or price. Time spent in the 
Park is as good or better than time spent in 
the country. Hence, people who are kept in 
the city during the summer months by business 
or poverty need not despair of a breath of free 
air and a glimpse of grass and trees, so long as 
they can pay a horse-car fare to the Park and 
find an hour or two for a stroll there. 


--+-The late Jonathan Sturgis, of this city, 
though a well-known and wealthy philanthrop- 
ist, made no bequests to any publie charitable 
institution at his death ; but he expressed the 
wish in his will that his children, who were his 
heirs, would do as he had been accustomed to, 
and give during their lifetime to charitable ob- 
jects as much as their means would justify. It 
was probably in accordance with his prudent 
advice, as well as from the promptings of her 
own kindly instincts, that his daughter, Mrs. 
William H. Osborn, has recently bestowed in 
charity a munificent sum for a purpose that has 
never before suggested itself to any of our pub- 
lic benefactors. The famous summer hotel 
just below West Point, on the Hudson, known 
as Cozzens’s, was sold under a foreclosure, and 
Mrs. Osborn became the purchaser, at $65,000 
(about one-half of its cost), and by her it has 
been presented to the New York Hospital and 
the Hospital of St. Luke, to be used by them 
for their convalescing patients during the sum- 
mer months, when a change of air becomes de- 
sirable. So purely benevolent a bequest, so 
humane in its motive, and so free from all taint 
of bigotry or sectarianism could only have 
proceeded from a truly noble and religious 
nature. 


+++-The Rey. John Hall, D. D., of this city, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


will deliver a free public lecture next Monday 
evening, April 3d, at 8 o’clock, in the Reformed 
church (Dr. Rogers’s), corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Twenty-first Street, on the subject of 
“Ultramontanism.”’ This subject is so imme- 
diately connected with the civil and religious 
rights and liberties of the people and is so 
closely associated with our social and 
educational interests, and at this moment is 
so identified with the cause of freedom in 
the world, that the New York Association for 
the Advancement of Science and Art could not 
have selected a more important and interesting 
subject, nor could it have found a lecturer 
better qualified to illustrate it before a popular 
assembly. 


....It is now definitely settled that Offenbach, 
the famous composer of opera bouffe, is to come 
to New York and give a series of concerts 
during the coming summer. Though the Of- 
fenbachian music is not of the highest type, it 
is the perfection of the popular style, and it 
will be a pleasure to see and listen to a man 
whose operatic airs have been sung and whis- 
tled and ground on organs all over the civilized 
world. 


.... Within the past few years there has been 
a very considerable growth in the ritualistic 
party of the Episcopal Church of New York. A 
few years ago there was only St. Albans church ; 
and, while hundreds went there for devotional 
purposes, other hundreds went there from curi- 
osity. Now there are three prominent ritualistic 
churches—St. Albans, St.Ignatius, and St. Mary 
the Virgin—and all having fair congregations, 
the last a very large one. 


....It has been decided to continue the noon- 
day prayer-meetings which have been held in 
the church in West Eleventh Street, between 
Eighth and Ninth Avenues. It was proposed to 
discontinue them during the stay of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey in the city; but they have 
been the means of doing so much good that 
those interested think it would be wrong to 
suspend them. 


..-. Work on the Brooklyn Bridge is at a 
standstill, waiting for the comptroller to pay 
New York’s installment of $500,000, which has 
been due since last June and which the comp- 
troller refuses to pay without the sanction of 
the common council. The Brooklyn pier is 
almost complete, and it will take three months 
to finish the pier on this side. 


....The lease of Gilmore’s Concert Garden 
for the use of Moody and Sankey’s meetings 
expires on the 19th of April and the labors of 
the revivalists in this city will be brought to a 
close on that day. It is not yet decided what 
their future movements will be. After s0 many 
weeks of unremitting toil, alittle rest for both 
the men would seem almost a necessity. 


....New York and its neighborhood was 
visited by fierce storms of rain and wind last 
Saturday. In Williamsburgh and Hobokeh and 
in several towns along the Harlem Railroad 
there was an actual flood, in some instances 
covering the streets with water to the depth of 
two and three feet. 


+.--The Woman’s Art Association of New 
York is a society witha commendable object, 
and for this reason deserves hearty encourage- 
ment. The Association si collecting a ‘“‘borrow- 
ing fund,’’ out of which money is to be loaned 
to women who have the desire and not the 
means to study and practice art. 


...-The Feast of the Annunciation last Sun- 
day was observed throughout the city in the 
various Episcopal and Catholic churches in an 


impressive manner. The festival dates as far 
back as 430. 


....The Hebrew ministers have published an 
address to Hebrews asking for subscriptions to 
support schools in the southern wards, wherein 
the children of Jews may be taught in the faith 
of their fathers. 


.... New York had over seven hundred more 
inhabitants last Monday night than it had in the 


morning, owing to the emigrant arrivals for 
that day. 


....Peter Dwyer, who previous to his con- 
version was a negro minstrel, seems to be doing 
a good work. On Sunday he preached very 
effectively on the evils of drunkenness. 


----It takes till 9 o’cloeck in the morning to 
clean the streets of New York—or such of them 
as do get an occasional cleaning. In London 
and Paris such work is all over by daylight. 


...-A number of the liquor-saloons on the 
East Side were visited last Sunday by a little 
company of religious women, who sung and 
prayed wherever they could gain admittance. 


.... There are 3,000 communicants in the five 
churches owned by the Trinity Parish Corpora- 
tion. 


«»e.The 58d-street Baptist church has been 
bought by the Roman Catholics. 





Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for al volumes received. The interests of owr 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 








MR. GILBERT’S PLAYS. * 





Tae English drama, once the proudest 
boast of the most remarkable period in the 
intellectual history of Great Britain, is now 
almost utterly a thing of the past. There 
are theaters, as their multiplied advertise- 
ments in the daily papers attest, and they 
have, we suppose, audiences; but the-great 
majority of them seem to be given over to 
variety, burlesque, melodrama, or, worst of 
all, the detestable, maudlin, and adulterous 
French plays of the period. We sometimes 
wonder whether the morals of the stage 
would not gain by the substitution of 
Wycherley, Congreve, or Mrs. Behn for 
the present dramatists of the Dumas school. 
Open wickedness is oftentimes less danger- 
ous than the subtle and all-penetrating at- 
mosphere of vice which pervades too many 
of the contemporary plays that find their 
way into print. And of the virtuous dramas 
of the nineteenth century a considerable 
portion—like ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or 
“Ten Nights in a Bar Room ”—are so in- 
sipid as literature that even their unques- 
tionable moral tone cannot save them from 
the condemnation of the intelligent reader. 
The literary man, for the most part, must 
shut himself up in his library and take 
down Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Massinger, Sheridan, or Gold- 
smith, and let the ‘‘ contemporary drama ” 
sink into the oblivion or the despite which 
its most blatant representatives seem to 
court. 


But some future Adolphus William Ward, 
if writing the history of the dramatic liter- 
ature of our time, will find some play- 
wrights of unquestioned literary ability 
and unquestionable moral tone. Such was 
T. W. Robertson and such are F. G 
Burnand and W. 8. Gilbert. Nothing could 
be more innocently charming than Robert- 
son’s ‘‘ Caste” or ‘‘ School,” and Burnand’s 
rollicking humor is never vulgar or hurtful 
And as for Mr. Gilbert, we receive with 
pleasure the first American edition of his 
sportive and enjoyable extravaganzas. They 
have all received unusual evidences of pop- 
ular approval in their acted form, and be- 
tween covers will amuse many to whom 
they are as yet unfamiliar. 

‘The Wicked World,” the first of them, 
is precisely described by its sub-title—‘‘a 
fairy comedy.” A number of fairies, de- 
siring to do a little missionary work, send 
three of their number down into the world, 
and take three mortals into their own 
charmed domain, that they may exhibit to 
men the peace and serenity attending an 
existence devoid of passionate love. Of 
course, the fairies fall head over heels into 
the pit they meant to warn folks against, 
and the moral of the whole play is the com- 
parative worthlessness of the innocence 
that is mere ignorance. There is no stock 
moralizing at all, neither is there anything 
to which the most fastidious of mammas 
could take exception. The lightness, airi- 
ness, and grace of the play are delicately 
enjoyable and the piece affords the pleas- 
ure to be found in a pink shell or a crimson 
flower. The atmosphere of ‘Pygmalion 
and Galatea” and ‘‘ The Palace of Truth” 
is somewhat similar, and in all three there 
is a vein of satire which is none the less 
pleasant because it is so dexterously hid. 
“«The Palace of Truth,” on the whole, seems 
to us the author’s best achievement, and we 
promise our readers a delightful hour, free 
from every thought save of the pages be- 
fore them, if they will buy the book, take it 
home, and turn the first leaf of the comedy. 
‘The Princess” is a clever adaptation of 
Tennyson’s poem; and “‘ Trial by Jury” is 
a little one-act cantata, rollicking with fun 
and good spirits. ‘‘Charity” is indiffer- 
ently written and is full of trumpery stage 
effects; but its commonness only sets off 
the refinement and grace of the other plays. 


The book is produced in a style worthy of 
its merits. 
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We have read Prof. James Morgan Hart’s 
article on ‘“The College Student,” in Lip- 
pincott, with as much interest as any of the 
contents of the April magazines, although 
we dissent from its conclusions. Prof. 
Hart, a graduate of Princeton, has since 
been a student in a German university and 
a professor in Cornell; and he is a thor- 
ough believer in the so-called ‘‘university 
system.” A college, he thinks, should be a 
library, a museum, an observatory, a labor- 
atory, some lecture-rooms, a body of in- 
structors, and a regiment of students, un- 
arranged by years aad unprovided with 
dormitories. It should, if possible, be in 
a large city. To the dormitory system 
Prof. Hart devotes the most attention. It 
is, he declares, a relic of the monkish sys- 
tem, and is a direct incentive to disorder 
and vice, especially the former. ‘‘ The 
evils of student ffe,” says Prof. 
Hart, ‘‘are two—vice and disorder. So 
far as the former is concerned, no sys- 
tem has succeeded or will ever succeed in 
extirpating it. Vice may be punished, but 
it is too deeply-rooted in human nature to 
be wholly cured. Its predominating forms 
are drinking and gambling, neither of whick 
is checked by the dormitory system. At 
Oxford, for instance, both these vices pre- 
vail, despite the most elaborate system of 
gates and night-patrols. Our college facul- 
ties must perforce content themselves with 
detecting vice, and punishing it when detect- 
ed. The most satisfactory and appropriate 
means of detection is to watch closely the 
way in which the student performs his col- 
lege duties. No man can waste his time 
over cards or the bottle without betraying 
his dissipation in the recitation-room. Here, 
and not im the dormitory, is the profess- 
or’s hold upon the student. The dormitory 
system, so far from restraining, rather tends 
to diffuse vice and render its practice easy. 
Disorder is different from vice. The latter— 
the doing of things wrong in themselves or 
made wrong by force of opinion—shuns ob- 
servation. ‘Fhe former courts it. The dis- 
orderly act is in many instances harmless 
enough in itself, and the evil lies in doing it 
in an improper place and at an improper 
time. Hence it is that good students, who 
would scorn to stoop to vice, so often suffer 
themselves to be led to the commission of an 
act of disorder.” In reply to this, the 
only thing to be said is that the facts do not, 
in our view, support the statements made. 
Gambling in college halls is carried to a 
much smaller extent than one would sup- 
pose; and the drunken students, those who 
habitually keep liquor in their rooms, al- 
most always live outside the yard. The 
general drift of parietal opinion among the 
undergraduates, as President Porter showed 
in his book on ‘‘ The American Colleges and 
the American Public,” is against drunken- 
ness and still mere opposed to licentious- 
ness. At every New England college the 
most sinful students room in town, as a rule, 
for the sake of immunity from detection by 
the college officers. Dormitory freedom is 
one thing, but the freedom enjoyed by a 
rich student, rooming in the house of a 
truckling landlord, and far from faculty 
inspection or the eyes of the body of 
the undergraduates, is quite another. We 
are sure that the evils of gambling, 
drunkenness, disorder, idleness, extrava- 
gance, and social Vice are less great in 
dormitory colleges like Yale, Harvard, or 
Dartmouth than in those which summon 
their students to the college-yard merely to 
recite. As for the scientific schools, which 
Prof. Hart adduces as triumphs of the no- 
domitory system, it is notorious that the 
students in the scientific departments of 
our Eastern colleges spend more money, on 
the average, and live more freely than the 
undergraduate academical students. We 
have not touched the question of economy; 
but the whole subject is too broad for dis- 
cussion here. Prof. Hart’s article is well 
written and is a valuable contribution to 
an important theme. 


Scribner’s presents the fourth of its excel- 
lent college series in ‘‘ Yale College,” by 
Henry A. Beers, assistant professor of En- 
glish in thatinstitation. Prof. Beers traces 
the history of Yale from its small begin- 
nings to its present flourishing estate, and 
the whcie article is an excellent piece of 
clear, accurate, and interesting writing, 
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The illustrations are numerous and valu- 
able. All are engraved in the magazine’s 
usual excellent style, but some are pretty 
poorly drawn. A set of students like those 
in the ivy picture or the “ Coming from 
Prayers” we have never seen at Yale or 
any other college. The “ Presentation 
Day” scene, too, is more original than 
exact. The connection between text and 
pictures is in some cases rather remote. 
The portraits of Presidents Woolsey and 
Porter are admirable, and so are the views 
of the society halls and Farnam College. 
The other articles in the number are of 
interest and variety. ‘‘The History of a 
Critic” (Jules Janin) is specially good, and 
the fourth of Clarence Cook’s furniture 
papers is, as usual, full of fruitful sug- 
gestions and capital pictures. 

In Harper's Mr. Benson J. Lossing has 
the first of a series of papers on ‘‘ The Ro- 
mance of the Hudsgn.” A good subject 
has fallen into just Whe right hands and 
the present paper shows that the series will 
be interesting and valuable. Dr. Samuel 
Osgood describes Dr. Muhlenberg’s chari- 
table establishment at St. Johnland, L. L.; 
Mrs. R. H. Davis writes of ‘‘ Old Philadel- 
phia,” making the best Philadelphia article 
we have ever seen; and in the ‘‘ First Cen- 
tury” series Mr. S. 8. Conant epitomizes 
the history of American art. There is the 
usual variety of sketches, stories, and 
poems. 

The Galazy is magazinish and readable. 
‘“The Inconvenience of being named 
Smith,” by Col. Nicholas Smith, Horace 
Greeley’s son-in-law, is decidedly amusing. 
So vivacious and natural a writer should ap- 
pear more frequently, ‘‘ Provencal Song,” 
by Mrs. Maria E. McKaye, is another good 
article, which the magazine’s types wrong- 
ly assign to T. W. Higginson. MiRichard 
Grant White treats, with some prolixity, of 
‘‘American Pronunciation of English,” 
and Lawrence Barrett, the actor, writes of 
a visit to the Nevada silver mines, The 
editorial departments are rather better than 
usual, John G. Saxe is the author of this 
sonnet, which preserves the sonnet princi- 
ple, as well as form: 

* When first Isaw thee all my heart inclined 
To love thee, for thy beauty’s sake alone, 
As one chance-girdled with the Paphian zone 
To win the eager homage of mankind, 

But when the nobler beauty of thy mind 

In: full-orbed splendor on my vision shone 

(Late-for my eyes were dazzled by thine own!), 

Then with my lighter fancy was combined 

Such reverent worship, all my beipg grew— 

Mind, soul, and sense—thy being to adore; 

And then it was that perfectly I knew— 

Since godlike Reason fanned the torch of Love— 

My heart’s true flame would burn for evermore, 

Pure, clear, and constant as the starsabove!” 

Better than anything in The Atlantic we 
like this dainty little poem by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. It is entitled ‘‘ Told in Con- 
fidence.” 

“Vow you'll never, never tell him! 
Freezing star now glittering furthest, fairest on the 
winter sky ; 
If he woo me, 
Not your coldest cruel ray 
Or can or may 
Be found more chill and still to him than L. 
“ Swear you'll never, never tell him! 
Warm red roses lifting your shy faces to the sum- 
mer dew; 
If he win me, 
Blush your sweetest in his sight 
For his delight, 
But I can be as sWeet, as sweet as you.” 
Miss Phelps is a very uneven poet, but 
sometimes her lyrical conceits are admir- 
able. ‘‘The Siege of Boston,” by Horace 
E. Scudder, is a timely centennial paper; 
‘*Rural Architecture,” by Wilson Flagg, 
treats of atopic we Americans cannot think 
of too often; and Dr. Holmes’s memorial 
poem on Samuel G. Howe is a worthy 
tribute to the dead philanthropist. ‘‘ Early 
American Novelists” is a critical paper, 
neither very good nor very bad, by G. P. 
Lathrop. The book reviews are again ex- 
cellent, save the one of Arnold’s ‘‘ God and 
the Bible,” which is rather loose in its 
theology. We hate to be suspected of 
heresy hunting; but we really wish The 
Atlantic would do more than plead for the 
privilege of regarding immortality as a 
‘ far-off hope.” 
LE 


...» The Assyrian Canon, by George Sinith, has 
at last been published by the Bagstefs, of Lon- 
don, and a most valuable work itis, It con- 
tains translations of the documents and an 
account of the evidence on the comparative 
ehronology of the Assyrian and Jewish king- 
@oms from the death of Solomon to Nebuchad- 


| likewise shown. 


| their dates, 





nezzar. it consists of a short preface ; Chapter 
I, on the former literature and systems of 
chronology ; Chapter II, the Assyrian ealendar, 
with the methods of dating documents and the 
institution and order of the eponyms; Chapter 
III, the Assyrian eponym canon ; Chapter IV, 
evidence of the chronological accuracy of the 
Assyrian eponym canon; Chapter V, compari- 
son of the eponym canon and the canon of 
Ptolemy ; Chapter VI, Assyrian notices of Pal- 
estine and Jewish history; and Chapter VII, 
the comparative chronology of Assyria and 
Palestine. The author has searched the treas- 
ures of the British Museum and gathered up 
every serap of information thus far attainable, 
and quotes in the body of his book more than 
three hundred Assyrian documents. He seems 
also to have thoroughly studied the works of 
other authors on the subject, and to thor- 
oughly have mastered their ideas, down to the 
very latest publications. His first chapter gives 
a very fulland elaborate resumé of the labors of 
others, with extended tables. The chapter on 
the Assyrian calendar is especially instructive, 
and almost for the first time puts the facts in a 
shape to be reached and understood by the gen- 
eral reader. The details of the manner of reck- 
oning the year andthe means employed by the 
Assyrians to keep their year in accordance with 
the actual year of the celestial phenomena are 
very interesting. This chapter contains a spec- 
imen table of eponyms—that is, officers for a 
year, from 810 B.C. to 697. The style of 
dating by eponyms is very much as if the 
Londoners should date an event by stating 
that it happened in the year of ——, Lord 
Mayor of London. There were about thirty 
functionaries who might be eponyms; and 
they usually served in rotation, starting with 
the king, then coming the tartan, then the 
chief of palace, then the rab-bitur, then the 
tukulu, then the governor, and so on. The 
eponym canon, or record of the eponyms, 
forms the subject of Chap. III. This docu- 
ment, as is well known, was discovered by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, who published his discovery 
in 1862, Four copies are known, none of them 
quite perfect, The importance of this docu- 
ment will be at once seen, as when an event is 
stated to have occurred in the eponym of such 
a one the canon gives its date. Full tables 
are given, the canon extending in all from 
911 B. C. to 647. Besides these is a full list of 
eponyms with dates, compiled from the canon 
and from other documents, extending from 
1330 B. C, to 644, with remarks about the main 
events, This list is further extended by names 
of the eponyms only (as dates could not be well 


. fixed) for twenty-seven additional years; but 


whether consecutive or separated by gaps must 
be left to further investigation. The chapter on 
the chronological accuracy of the canon gives an 
immense number of citations from Assyrian 
documents, which show a wonderful corre- 
spondence with the canon and prove its gen- 
eral accuracy beyond question. The gene- 
ral accuracy of the canon of Ptolemy is 
Preceding the chapter on 
the comparative chronology of Assyria and 
Palestine is a compilation of notices of 
Palestine and Jewish history, occurring in 
the various Assyrian documents, quot- 
ing the inscriptions themselves and giving 
This chapter is of exceeding in- 
terest to the biblical student, irrespective of 
questions chronological, and supplies in the 
compass of forty-four pages nearly all that the 
common Bible-reader will wish for in that shape, 
The chronological discussion which follows is 
very long and full, ending with a chronological 
table, constructed in aecordance with the 
author’s own conclusions ; which, so far as the 
matter is parallel or identical, differ in general 
very little from Ussher’s “ Biblical Chronology” 
for the same period. The work is rather 
unique in Assyrian literature and in value 
ranks with such works as ‘‘ Die Keilinschriften,”’ 
etc., of Schrader, but has besides value of a 
later work. 


+++. The indefatigable Scrivener has just pub- 
lished a work for the people in general, enti- 
tled Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament 
(London: George Bell & Sons), With his usual 
scrupulous accuracy and finish, the work is at 
once popular and safe from false conclusions 
as to the state of facts. While it every- 
where bears the marks of a master’s hand, 
it leads the reader pleasantiyinto a knowl- 
edge of the main facts of the science 
of New Testament criticism, and into un 
appreciation of their value. The book is 
“chiefly addressed to those who do not read 
Greek’’ ; but it is safe to say that the author has 
succeeded in making it evident that there can 
be ‘‘a general knowledge of the critical princi- 
ples whereby, in doubtful cases, the genuine 
words ef the Apostles and Evangelists can be 
discriminated from the accretions of later times, 
often and im nearly all capital instances to a 
moral certainty, always with a degree of proba- 
bility adequate for practical purposes,’’ The 
author discusses, with less length and more 
light than most writers, the most importan 
places upon which New Testament criticism 





has been exeretsed, and gives an excellent ac- 
count of the principal important sources of 
eriticism., Al} is doneina very intéresting way, 
systematically, but not. wearisomely ; and the 
book is a beatitiful result. There is plenty of 
learnitig in it, and some humor; but the learn- 
ing is never carried (as even Tischendorf some- 
times carried it) for the sake of carrying a pack 
to display ; and filustrations are drawn from 
even such sources as Addison’s Spectator and 
the notes to Longfellow’s “Golden Legend.” 
It fills a place for the parlor and the study of 
good people such as Prof. Beecher’s ‘Farmer 
Tompkins and his Bibles” fills for Sunday- 
school-book readers. 


.-.-Seldom does an author leave behind him 
s0 much unpublished manuscript as did the late 
Lord Lytton. Two books, nearly complete, 
appeared shortly after his death; and now we 
have a third, or a fragment of a third—Pausanias 
the Spartan (Harper & Brothers and J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.), It is edited by his son, who 
now rejoices in the incongruous title of Viceroy 
of India. Unlike ‘The Parisians’? and 
“Kenelm Chillingly,” the present romance is 
presented in an incomplete form, and repre- 
sents the author’s powers no more completely 
than “ Denis Duval ’’ did Thackeray’s or ‘ Edwin 
Drood”’ those of Dickens. Owen Meredith’s 
very full preface, however, gives a tolerable 
idea of the plan for the completed work 
as it existed in Lord Lytton’s mind. Puwsanias, 
even in its broken form, is a work of power 
and finish. 


...-From Louis Meyer, of Philadelphia, we 
have received several pieces of music of a dis- 
tinctively high order. Four are vocal pieces by 
Adam Geibel—namely, The Pine Tree, solo; 
Sweet Love, Good Night, serenade; Good-Night, 
My Love, Good-Night, duet; and Softly Now the 
Light of Day, sacred quartette. Each one of 
the four compositions is melodious without 
being superficial, and correct without being 
abstruse. Few composers now write better 
music than Mr. Geibel. Hvening Bells is a piano 
piece by the same author. Mr. Meyer is the 
publisher of two excellent series, entitled the 
“Golden Treasury of Piano Lyries” (instru- 
mental), and “‘ Little Gems for the Piano,” an 
introduction to the former. Judging by the 
samples we have received, the two sets are of 
an order of merit rather unusual. 


..»-Dr. William A. Hammond’s complete and 
exhaustive Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Nervous System has passed, in the few years 
since its publication, through five editions. The 
publication of the sixth edition, which D. 
Appleton & Co. have just brought out, gave Dr. 
Hammond an opportunity to revise the work 
thoroughly. This revision has extended to the 
enlarging of certain portions of the book and 
the rewriting of others. Whatever suggestions 
of critics and readers seemed to deserve it Dr. 
Hammond has weighed and in some cases ad- 
mitted. Additional diseases are discussed, 
some pf which have not hitherto been treated 
of in English, and the number of illustrations 
has been largely increased. It will thus be seen 
that the work is mere than before deserving of 
the attention of the profession. 


...»Volumes 9, 10, 11, and 12 of the rapidly 
enlarging ‘‘Vest-Pocket Series’? (James 
R. Osgood & Co.) are The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, A Christmas Carol, Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship, and The Deserted Village and 
The Traveler (together), The volumes are 
tiny, but the print is large and clear, 
from the pretty French font of which the 
Cambridge University Press has thus far had 
a monopoly in this country. All are finely 
illustrated, the pictures in the first three being 
carefully selected from costly illustrated edi- 
tions. Sir Launfal has not for years been sold 
for fifty cents, and the masterpiece of the poet 
of Elmwood deserves a very wide circulation in 
this charming and economical shape. The 
whole set is one of the best enterprises of 
an enterprising firm. 


....From Cassell, Petter & Galpin comes 
Vol. I of The History of Protestantism, by J. A. 
Wylie, D.D. The work, we take it, originally 
appeared in England in parts, by subscription. 
The volume is a large and goodly one and is ac- 
companied by very numerous and well-executed 
wood-engravings. As for the literary merits of 
the work, they are fair, but not high. Dr. 
Wylie is an intense partisan, and hence writes 
with vigor and a refreshing positivness of state- 
ment. Many important fects in church history 
are stated clearly and compactly and arouse 
new enthusiasm for the noble characters who 
gave the reformed churches their liberty. But 
Dr. Wylie’s definition of Protestantism, in the 
spirit or which he writes, would seem to make 
it bear about the same relation to Christianity 
that Christianity did to Judaism. 


...»Dr, Benjamin W, Richardson’s Diseases of 
Modern Life (D. Appleton & Co.) is a book for 
buth physicians and “the intelligent public,” 
and, therefore, we may say it will greatly profit 
neither. Doctors will not read books of that 
sort, and as for laymen—well, with a medical 
work in their hands, they areaptto fancy them. 
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selves the prey of every disease they read about. 
Dr. Richardson’s book is even more alarmist 
than the average of its class, and, somehow, it 
does not impress the reader with that absolute 


confidence he would feel in a volume written 
by a physician like Dr. Alonzo Clark or Dr. 





Willard Parker. But Dr. Richardson’s book 
tells some truths plainly and forefbly, and if it 
scares people away from rum and twenty cigars 
a day it will not have been written in vain. 


....Harper & Brothers have brought out the 
sixth volume of McClintock and Strong’s Cy- 
clopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiasti 
cal Literature, This cyclopedia 1s broader in its 
scope than Smith’s and includes pretty much 
all subjects in theology, church history, and 
biblical study. It has from the first been ed- 
ited with an even ability and its contributors 
are all of them respectable and some of them 
eminent. The signing of articles is an excel- 
lent feature, since it shows the responsible au- 
thority of the more important topics. The 
work, with the exception of its sound and un- 
flinching Protestantism, cannot be attacked on 
the score of partiality or disproportion. Asa 
whole, or, rather, thus far, it is a credit to Amer- 
ican scholarship. 

-...-The Northern Pacific Railroad is now 
running cars through to accommodate the rush 
to the Black Hills. Bismarck and Yankton 
seem to be rivals for the way travel and the 
rush to the Hills is something like that to Cal- 
ifornia in the early history of gold digging. A 
timely book, therefore, is The Black Hills (James 
Miller), by Col. Richard Irving Dodge. The 
volume compactly presents the record of the 
author’s travels in the Black Hills in the sum- 
mer of 1875, and is a useful, although a rather 
enthusiastic guide-book. It is accompanied by 
numerous and satisfactory pictures and maps, 
the former being lithographs like those which 
used to accompany the ‘‘ Stansbury’s Reports,’’ 
etc., of twenty years ago. 


....By far the best history of Greece now 
accessible to our schools is that just issued by 
D. Appleton & Co., the Rev. G. W. Cox’s 
General History of Greece, from the mythicat 
days down to Alexander the Great’s death. 
Mr. Cox understands the facts and also appre- 
hends the philosophy of history and the results 
of modern study, mythological and historical. 
The work is written in a quiet and yet inter- 
esting style and its perspective is in the main 
good. It is amply furnished with maps, tables, 
and indexes. The now fashionable Greek 
spelling (‘ Plataiai,” ‘ Boukephalos,” ““ Da- 
reios,”’ etc.,) is retained to a consistent but 
rather painful extent. 


.-.eTo us Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney is one of 
the most delightful of recent writers. Life, in 
her books, seems so earnest and noble, and yet 
so jolly, that every volume by Mrs. Whitney is 
a healthful and palatable tonic. When such a 
writer takes us over Europe she is sure to be a 
charmirig guide and raconteur ; and, therefore, 
we need only tell our readers that her Sights and 
Insights (James R. Osgood & Co.) is a descrip- 
tion of a foreign tour. It is in the form of let- 
ters and our old friend Patience Strong appears 
again. There is nothing hackneyed in the two 
volumes, which are sure to become immediate 
favorites. 


....Edward Pollock was a Philadelphia poet, 
of the Graham’s Magazine order, who spent the 
latter part of his life in California. His Poems 
have just been collected by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. We give them just about as much praise 
as they ought to have in saying that eighteen 
years after the poet’s death (Pollock died in 
1858) they deserve their reappearance. Many 
are graceful and fluent and have something of 
the lyrical melodiousness of Edward Coates 
Pinckney. A memoir, some memorial verses, 
and a steel portrait grace the volume. 


. ++. Moody and Sankey: an authentie account of 


their lives and services (E. J. Hale & Son) is by 
Mr. Frank 8. Reader, a Pennsylvania editor. It 
presents briefly and clearly the leading facts in 
the lives of the revivalists and describes their 
evangelistic labors down to the close of their 
work in Philadelphia. Mr. Reader used to 
know Mr. Saney quite intimately, and the Hon. 

David Sankey, the singer’s father, says: ‘“I 
know of no one outside our family who has had 
better opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the personal history of my son.”’ 


we. The Banker’s -Almanac and Register for 
1876, second edition, edited by B. Homans, Jr., 
and published at the office of The Banker's 
Magazine, is one of the special volumes that 
have the merit of being complete and alto- 
gether satisfactory in their design and compila- 
tion. The scope of the work is to give all the 
statistical information required by practica 
business men in relation to American banks and 
banking companies ; and we do not see that the 
whole ground could be more thoroughly cov- 
ered by such a work than has been done in this. 


...-dohn Asgill’s Argument to Prove that Death 
is not Obligatory on Christians—a fossil which 4 
hundred and seventy-five years ago had life 
enough to be condenined and burned—has been 
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resurrected by the Rev. T. D. Gregg, of Dublin, 
and is republished here by Ennis Brothers, New 

* York. Mr. Gregg, who, it seems, has preached 
in this city more or less, adorns Asgill’s argu- 
ment with sundry speculations and egotisms of 
his own. The book ie one of those harmless 
pieces of nonsense that have in all ages been 
picked up in the trail of the bummers and strag- 
glers of the Christian army. 


...-dn the Vineyard (T. Y. Crowell), Rev. Dr. 
Enoch F. Burr’s last work, seems to us the 
most useful volume he has written. It is a 
plain, practical, and very earnest argument and 
plea for energetic Christian labor. It is system- 
atically arranged, is written forcibly, and ap- 
peals directly to the individual reader. There- 
fore, in these days of revival interest, it cannot 
well fail to do good. We like Dr. Burr better 
in the pulpit and the prayer-meeting than we 
do in the observatory, the lecturer’s desk, or 
the poet’s grove. 


..A volume of beautiful appearance and 
intrinsic value is Annie Haseard’s Floral Decor- 
ations for the Dwelling House (Macmillan & Co.) 
The volume, a revised American edition of an En- 
glish work, is the best of its kind we know of. 
It gives directions for the care of flowers, home 
and church decoration, the preparation of 
bouquets, and the management of window 
gardens. In the hands of a tasteful woman it 
will very speedily be worth its cost. 


...»The perusal of Prof. P. J. Van Beneden’s 
Animal Parasites and Messmates, like that of a 
novel by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., ‘makes your flesh 
crawl’’ ; but it it is a very well-written and useful 
volume, for all that. We do not remember that 
we ever met a more systematic or thorough 
work on the subject. The volume has just been 
added to the International Scientific Series, and 
well deserves its place in that excellent library. 


..-McDivitt, Campbell & Co. have pub- 
lished the eighth American edition of the Rev. 
W. E. Scovil’s manual of Short-Hand, edited 
and revised by his son. The same firm now 
publishes The Sanitarian, in the last numbers of 
which we note evidences of judicious editing. 
The question of salting city streets in winter 
has never been more elaborately discussed. 


.- New Readings of Old Parables (T. Whitta- 
ker), by the Rev. Charles Anderson, M. A., a 
British divine, consists of simple and plain ex- 
positions of the parables, “ignoring as far as 
possible the mass of mystical interpretation 
which centusies of church controversy have ac- 
cumulated.” The chapters have no particular 
merit or demerit. The book is perfectly harm- 
less twaddle. 


----To Scribner, Armstrong & Co.’s excel- 
lent “‘ Mlustrated Library of Wonders ”’ has been 
added Meteors, Acrolites, Storms, and Atmos 
pheric Phenomena, from the French of MM. 
Zurcher and Margollé. As may be guessed 
from the title, the volume is one of the most 
interesting in the series, 


..+. William A, Pond & Co. publish a series 
of six Original Tunes to Selected Hymns, by H. 
B. Eliwanger. The hymns are well chosen. 
The tunes are not great, but are pleasing. Each 
sheet, at ten cents, contains three hymns and 
tunes, 


.. +The Shepherd’s Manual, by Henry Stewart 
(Orange Judd Company), is a full, faithful, and 
copiously-illustrated manual of sheep-raising 


and occupies a place on the sholf almost by 
itself. 


-..-A convenient little manual of Telegraphy, 
by W. H. Preece and J. Sivewright, has been 
published (from English plates) by D. Appleton 
& Co. It takes its place in a series of “ Text- 
Books of Science.” 


--The two last issues in James R. Osgood 
& "Co. ’s delightful new edition of Hawthorne 
are his French and Ralian Note-Books. This is 
the prettiest series we are now receiving and is 
veritably Hawthorne in crown diamonds. 


- Suggestions for the Sick Room (Anson D. 
F. ‘Randolph & Co.), by “an American woman,” 
is a little manual of plain and sensible advice, 
— and receipts. 
Ee 


NOTES. 


The embellishment of the April Helectic is a 
steel portrait of Reverdy Johnson. 


George Tieknor’s “ Life and Letters’ is sell- 
ing remarkably well, and deserves to. 


The Astor Library contains 152,446 volumes. 
Last year 185,065 volumes were consulted by 
86,735 readers. 


Vol. If of the new, handsome, revised, and 
cheap Bancroft’s United States is out (Little, 
Brown & Co.). 


The Horticultura] Hall lectures of Bishop Mc- 
Quaid and F. E. Abbot, on the school question, 
have been issued in a ten-ceut pamphiet by the 
Free Religious Association, 


Dart tee cet Chenenae of the” Foon of 
Day,”’ just ot, ig to be her last, It is “The 





Captivity of Judah’ Mrs, Mortimer says she 
is ‘‘ weak and.worn out and ready to die.” 


We are glad to be able to announce that Dr. 
William M, Taylor’s Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing, in full, are in press and will be brqught 
out at once in handsome book form by Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co, 


J.B. Lippincott & Co. issue the orthodox, 
simon-pure, and authorized ‘‘ Visitors’ Guide to 
the Centennial Exhibition and Philadelphia.” 
It is approved by the director-general and is 
the only guide-book to be sold on the Exhibition 
grounds. 


The bookstore of Mr. A. L. Luyster, at 138 
Fulton street, in this city, is a favorite haunt of 
book-lovers. He has sent us his last catalogue 
of importations by the “‘ City of Brooklyn,” and 
it seems to us richer than usual in works of 
standard value. 


Miss J. E, C, Chapman has selected and 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co., of Boston, will pub- 
lish, about. April 1st, a book of “ Easter 
Hymns.”’ The selection isadmirably made and 
the volume cannot fail to prove acceptable to 
Episcopalians and all devout people at the 
queen feast of Christianity, now so near. 


Walt Whitman’s friends contrive to keep his 
name in the papers constantly. A recent edito- 
rialin The Sun, evidently written by somebody 
familiar with the facts, was cruel enough to al- 
lude to the days when this typical poet in the 
rough was a dapper and dardyish contributor 
to the fashionable literary periodicals of thirty 
years ago. 

“TI understand,” writes the Rev. J. 8. 
Dennis to The Hvening Poet, “that the 
Rev. Dr."William M. Thomson, the author of 
‘The Land and the Book,’ and who has 
for forty-four years been connected with the 
American mission in Syria, contemplates a sus- 
pension of his active missionary life and a res- 
idence of several years either in America or 
Scotland, to complete some literary. engage- 
ments which have been urged upon him and 
which he has accepted. We hear that his 
American publishers will be the Harpers, and 
that the Nelsons, of Edinburgh, will issue sim- 
ultaneously in Great Britain what is published 
in America. Dr. Thomson’s long familiarity 
with life in the East, his frequent and thorough 
explorations of biblical localities, his learning 
and good judgment in the explanation and 
elucidation of Scripture allusions and incidents, 
and his graphic and attractive style eminently 
fit him to furnish valuable contributions to the 
literature of biblical antiquities, and especially 
to bring before all students of the Bible in a 
fresh and vivid way its historical simplicity and 
naturalness.” 


The Cherokee Advocate is a national journal and 
represents officially the Cherokee Nation, which 
has given it quarters in an upper room of the 
national jail. It is edited by W. P. Bourdinot 
and is printed partly in English and partly in 
Cherokee. Number 2, which lies before us, we 
have found interesting reading, especially in 
the matter of surnames, some of which carry one 
straight back to the origin of our own aristocratic 
and ancient appellatives. Here are some of 
them, from a list of registered claimants : 
Lovely Rogers and James Tincup (sheriffs), 
Coming Deer, John G. Scrimpsher, Blue Peach- 
eater, John Walkingstick, Ned Swimmer, Jug 
Starr, Jack Pack, Charles Scraper, D. W. 
Bushyhead, Peter Dry, Daniel Muskrat, Jim 
Rat, Rabbit Downing, John Gritts (fire-maker 
to council), Ezekiel Blackfox, Saturday Vann, 
Wat Augerhole, Daniel Redbird, and Wat 
Squirrel. Inthe ‘‘Stray Property” advertise- 
ments figure the names of Hawk Wolfe, Little 
Pheasant, Mrs. Pig Smith, and Jack Bullfrog. 
It has occurred to us that perhaps James 
Jams, Thomas Foolery, Nicholas Nacks, John 
Lantern, William Sticker, or Sarah Magundy 
would be a good fit forsome anonymous 
Cherokee. 
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respecting, prices and tions address LOCK WOOD 

CO., Bosto; en. .» Who will promptiy re- 

i Weak carefully forwarded postpaid, on receipt 

of —a price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
cations. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


PUBLISH 


Lyman Abbott on the Acts. 


A popular illustrated commentary to accompany the 
current series of Sabbath-schoo! lessons. S80 
many effective aids for the study and illustration 
of the Scriptures have never before been offered 
within such moderate compass. 264 pages, 8vo, 
cloth, beveled. $1.75. 





Dale on the Atonement. 


A cheaper edition of this new and highly en- 
dorsed work. Price $2.50, postpaid. 


The Advisory Council of 1876. 


Official Stenographic Report of the Proceedings and 
Result of the Council recently eonvened at 
Plymouth Church. 1 vol. 8vo. Price, cloth, $2; 
paper, $1.25, postpaid. 


Dr. B.S. Storrs on. the Council 


The Address on CONGREGATIONALISM, delivered in 
Pilgrim Church, Brooklyn, March 12th, 1876. 
From the original MSS. 8vo, paper, 20 cents. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 


Vv. 

. ' . 7 . 
President Finney’s Autobiography. 
“The most fascinating religious biography I ever 

read.”—Rev. Lyman Abbett. ** What a fiery John 
the Baptist he was!”—Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D. “A 
wonderful volume it truly {s.”—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
D.D. “The reading of this book has stirred our 
biood.”—Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage. Price $2, post- 
paid. Half calf, $3.50. 


111 and 118 William Street, New York. 
118 and 115 State Street, Chieago. 


Rare London Books. 


NOW READY AND SENT GRATIS, 


Catalogue No. 90, 


descriptive and priced list ofa large and val- 
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RARE; CURIOUS, AND INTERESTING 


BOOKS, 
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A. L. LUYSTER,. 
IMPORTER OF LONDON’ BOOKS, 


No. 138 Fulton St., New York; Ne. 7 Blooms- 
bury Market, Oxford Street, London. 
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MRS. WHITNEY’S NEW STORY. 


SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS. 


2 vols. 12mo. 

This is Mrs. Whitney’s longest story and her best. 
The characters are from New England, the scene is 
mostly in Europe. The mdescriptions are admirable 
the love-making attractive, and the whole work full 
of Mrs. Whitney’s most characteristic excellences. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S NEW WORK. 


THE HABITATIONS OF MAN 


IN_ALL AGES. 1 vol. 8vo. Fully illustrated. 
vanetn with the “* Story of a House,” “ The An- 
nals of a Fortress.’”’ $5. 


A fresh and very instructive work by the first of 
French architects. describing the homes of men in 
different times and nations. 


LIFE OF GEORGE TICKNOR. 
NEW EDITION. 2 VOLS. Svo. $6. 


* As a treasury of information and pleasant qoute 
about the eminent men and women of the Early 
Years of the nineteenth century it stands, we think, 
without a rival.’’—Literary World. 


AMONG MY BOOKS. 


SECOND SERIES. BY J. R.LOWELL. $2. 


“Our chief complaint against the author is that he 
does not make such volumes fast enough. There is 
nothing better of this kind now to be had, since 
aarti died.”—Springfeld Republican. 

*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
soda of price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


JUsT PUI BLISH ED. 


AN murine NEW “AND VERY IMPORTANT 
RK OF TRAVEL, ENTIT 


Cities ‘of Northern and Conteal Italy» 
By Avuaustus J. C. HARE, 


author of ** Walks ip ye poe ‘emnestate of a Quiet 
e. 


In three volumes. 12mo, peor cloth. Price $6. 


The volumes are 7¢ illustrated from sketches take tt 
by the author. 


Volume I contains Betsodactery—- he Riviera at 
Ponente—Genoa—The Riviera di Levant:—Carra 
and Massa—Turin—The Waldenses--The Val D' Aosta 
—Vercelli and Novar:—Milan—Pavia—Monza and 
Como—The Italian Lakes—Bergamo and the Lago 
D’Iseo—Cremona—Brescia—The Lago di Garda—Ve- 
rona—Mantua—Vicenza—Padua and the Eugabeau 
Hills—Bassano and the Friulian Alps. 

Volume If contains Venice—Chioggia—Murano and 
Torcello—Treviso, Udine, and Aquileja—Ferrara— 
Piacenza—Parma, Reggio, and Modena—Bologna— 
Ravenna, Faenza, and ‘orli— Rimini and 8. Marino— 
Pesaroand Fano—Ancona—Loreto and the Marche— 
Urbino--Gubbio—Pisa—V olterra—Lucca—Pistoia and 




















Prato. 

Volume III contains, Florence—Excursions Round 
Florence—Vallambrosa and the Casentino—Siena— 
Drives Round Siena—S. Gimignano—Monte Pulciano, 
Pienza, and Chiusi—Arezzo—Cortona and Thrasy- 
mene—Perugia—Assisi—Citta di Castello and Borgo 
8. Sepolero—Spello and Foligno. 


“ In giving to others what has been at once the com- 
panion and employment of many opi lam oaly too 
conscious of the imperfections of my work—of how 
much better whieh. ret might be given, of the end- 
less amount which remains unsaid. Bearing Italy 
ever in my heart, I can only hope that others be 
fitted, will be led to drink at the great fountain which 
it is impossible to exhaust, though those who have 
once been refreshed by it will always long to retarn. 
—Extract from Preface. 


OTHER VOLUMES BY AUGUSTUS J. 0. HARE. 
Walks in Rome. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 710 pp. Price $3 50. 
“It is the most complete monograph for the trav- 
eler that has, we think, ever been fe irk Misa 
clopeedia on the sights of Rome. It is of interest to 
thos e who are goin and to those who serere returned | 
to the one as ‘guide, philosopher, and friend’ ty 
now that it is written, no sightseer should go to 
Rome without it), to the otheras memento. But it is, 
further than this, so generally interesting that tew 
—_ - it other than delightful reading.” —Evening 
Mat 


Memorials of a Quiet Life. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1 pp. Price $3. 
Two-volume edition, on thicker paper. Price $ 
“Tf itis a splendid service to men to make the way 

of duty look to them as the way of joy, to clothe the 

common drudgeries of obedience in garments of 

beauty, to render household routine sacred and self- 

sacrifice attractive, then no ordinary honor belongs 

to these ‘Mcmorials of a Life.’ "—From Bishop 
Huntington’s Introduction 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer has been made the subject of an elaborate and costly Stone Engraving 
(size 22x26). It consists of the Lord’s Prayer, embellished with over one hundred symbols and 


emblems of the most fitting and appro 
rated with the finest and most exq 


opriate character. These symbols and emblems are deco- 
work that it is possible for an artist todo. The artist, 


Hermann Claussen, whose name is known throughout the world, has faithfully and with seemingly 


supernatural ay and skill 
beauly and glo The Angels, Cheru 


wed the imaginary scenes of Heaven in its resplendent 
, and the Throne of God itself has been cut in res of 


matchless gran eur and beauty. Each line of words across the engraving is varied in size and 


style, so that all the choicest and most fascinatin 
has ever been produced and probably never wil 


qty styles of type are represented. Nothing like it 


It has cost years of toil and a large sum of 


money to complete this work of art. We have spared neither money, labor, nor time in the com- 


os of mr we regard as the 


ndest piece of workmanship ever produced in this country. 


Ve have made extensive preparati — by which we are prepared to furnish both Protestant and 


Catholie copies, in any rey y, to 

tion will give you buta 

e —e of this engraving. 
ORD T 


importance out for Agents at the present time, 


in selling it, as t 


ents and dealers in any part of the world. This explana- 
int idea of the transcendent beauty and perfection of the design and 
It must be seen to enable you to realize what it is in its perfection. 
AGENTS.—As there never has been me rr of the kind sold in this 

onus the selling of it affords you a golden harvest, indeed. It 
A large number of Age ents are at work selling it 
now, and are reporting extraordinary large sales from every quarter. 
the moral sentiment of this engraving insures its success. This feature cannot be 


is the only new thing of any 


ou cannot fail to succeed 


ov erestimated, as it alone destines the sale of it pang oe all Christendom. Every Christian 


man or woman will have one, if they have the money to 


uy it with. One word with regard to the 


price. In consideration of the excessive hard times, we have put the retail price at 50 cents each, 
which is remarkably low and brings it within the reach of almost every person. Although it was 


intended at first to charge $2 per copy, this would only be a correspondin 


price with the average 


$2 stone engraving. Agents, do not fail to send fora sample copy of t the engraving to canvass 
with. You can easily sell one thousand copies in six weeks in any county in the United States, 


on which you can make $250 clear monet 
PRI 


CES TO AGENTS: 


same .E BY MAIL . 


seve 4 cents, 
EN BY MAIL........... "383. 


DO DRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


BY EBX PRESG................ $3. 
100 BY EXPRESS...000000005.. 25. 


J. BRIDE & CO., 767 and 769 Broadway, New York 


Be sure and mention Tuk INDEPENDENT when you write. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C OO., Philadelphia, 


have just issued the authorized 


VISITORS’ CUIDE 


TO THE 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


AND 
PHILADELPHIA, 


published under an_ exclusive contract with the Cen- 
tennial Board of Finance. 


Containing a Map of the City, a Colored Plan of the 
Centennial Grounds and Bu idin s, and 48 pages of 
valuable and interesting information. 


12mo. Stiff Paper Cover. 25 Cents. 
Fine Edition. Extra Cloth. 50 Cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 


mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the Publish- 
ers. 


HER DEAREST FOE. 


By Mrs, Alexander, Author of “The Wooing O't.” 


D~. APPLETO N & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
d 551 Broadway, 
circulars's ao to any address on application. 


MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Maps inaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESSON SCROLL, $1.25, pre- 
pe TON Att SARGEN', Treasurer, Boston. 

















Book k Exchange Menthly, 25 centsa year. Amer- 
ican Book maenenas. 109 Fuitor Street. New York. 


“THE YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS, 
an Illustrated Weekiy, contains a great variet a 
pleasant reading for the young of all ages. $1.25 





per annum, postage paid. A beautiful Chromo given 
to every subsoriber. fo Wameiad coptes three cents. 
TIKN, Publisher 
SEVENTH B8T., Philade}pbia 


BOOKS: FOR LADIES. 


Guide to Needlework, plain and fancy, embrac- 
ing instructions for cutting and maki undercloth- 
ing and in embroidery an — work. Lilustrated 
with 167 en ravings. Price 50 cents. 

Lady's k of Crochet and Knitting contains 
several hundred new formulas in these employments. 
Price 5) cents. For sale at retail : all dealers ~ books 
and trimmings. At wholesale b E. News Co., Bos- 
ton, and Nmerican News Co., New York, or matied, on 
recelpt of price, by J. HENRY SY MONDs, 68 Dev- 
onshire St., Boston. 








CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of 5,000 
Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent. 
below Publishers’ prices 
Great bargains in good books. Cata- 
logue free to ry! address 
ESTE LAURIAT, 
301 Washington — opp. oid South, Boston. 





WHY WILL, seem iticeteinier 
ge o Cutlery, Silver, 

and Glassware when $1 will buy the very same arti- 
cles? Itis a fact that the N. E. Dollar Sale of Bos- 
ton is, does, and has for years been selling an im- 
mense variety of goods woll worth $2 to $3, at only 
ONE dollar. bio will go as far as $15, if you will only 
believe what we say and buy where you can buy 
cheapest. 5,00) elegant new $2 and $3 books all for 
$1 ry and Fancy Goods, Groceries, Spices, ete., 
etc., at half the usual prices. There is no “ ticket’ 
trickery, no lottery, no delays. All orders filled 
prompt y. Goods sentC.O. D. You can see them 
before paying. We need agents and want YOU to 
Ladies and others can raise hoe for 





rye pay. We dealt with 9,700 people in 
December, 1875. Give us one trial, and, like thousands 
of others, we KNOW we shall secure your continued 
patronage. We sell one article for $1, or give splen- 
did premiums forclubs. TRY us and SEE. We can- 
not here give our list; it would fill the entire paper. 
Our house is endorsed by A best merchants and 
papers of Boston and _ by 78,000 patrons. 39,000 
patrons bo -_s wed iy in 1875. Send NOw for our great 
circulars. H. ORMISTON & CO., E. 
DOLLAR SALES 33 | Bromfield Street, Boston, rR, 


To Debilitated and Nervous Women. 


New mnothods for self-cure without drugs, in Dr. 
Geo. H. Taylor's work, “* Diseases of Women.” Mailed 
for — close stamp for 12-page summary of 

book. Wood & Co., 


17 Kast 58th street. New York. 


— LI A TTR 


EDUCATION. 














TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
American School Institute's ” App. Form. Demand 
forteacners now good. J.W.Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


aBE RANY ACADEMY, « Fimiy i for 
BOM LOUIS WOODRUFF Prindpal Betinne oe 
EST Famil 

WEST END, INSTITUTE, Famliy aghool tor 


oan ladies. Mrs. 
New Haven Conn. Send for circular 














THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a _ hter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music for Circulars of the two great 
Western Institutions— The Young Ladies’ Atheneum 
(a University for ip my Ladies rand The Minois Con- 

servatory of Music (the os | pine College). Un- 
surpassed in Amertoa. 
-D. SANDERS Superintenc 
b Eetonvanen ist. 
oRCLECTIO MEDICAL COLLEGE of the 
City of New York, Fifteenth Street and Livingston 
Place, holds two sessions annually, commencing Oct. 
bth and February 7th. Also holds a regular ni; ne 
session of four months. Publishes The Medical 
lectic, 48 pp., $1.50 a year. yoy copies furnished 
free. Address ROBERT 8. WTON, M.D., No.1 Liv- 
ingston Place, New York City. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE for ae and Gentlemen. $1% per year for 
board, with common English. To prepare for college, 
for business, or for life. Fifteen teac 
or study. 22d war bs ns Sept. 2d. Christian, but rt 
sectarian. JOS. G, D.D., Fort Edward, fe ¢ 


Winchester jnstitute, ESR GEE of For both sexes 
Fits Boys for College. COWLES. Prin. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BY 


BIGLOW & MAIN 
For Sunday Schools: 


A collection ox entirely 
new Songs, by 


LOWRY and DOANE, 
AND has already become 
BEST A GREAT FAVORITE 
wherever adopted. 
Price, in Boards, 35 cts. ; 830 per 100 copies, 


For Primary Classes and Homes: 
SONCS A beautiful collection of popular 


Songs for Little Children, compiled 

FOR from the best sources, by 

LITTLE Mrs. Crafts and Miss Merrill. 
Should be in every home and 


Ss 
FOLKS school for little ones in the land. 


Pricc, in Boards, 35 cts. ; 830 per 100 copies. 























te Lither book sent by mail, in paper cover, on 
receipt cf twenty-five cents. 
LIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


By P. P. BLISS. 
For Sunday-schools, Seen. and Devotion- 
al Exercises 
This unrivaled collection contains Hold the Fort 
Halleluiah, ’Tis Done, Almost Persuaded, Ninety and 
a More to Follow, Only an Armor-bearer, together 
with all of Mr. Bliss’s late and popular melodies. 
Price $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. For sale at 
all bookstores, or can be procured of the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


‘Moody and Sankey Song-Boot” 


is now used everywhere. Every family should have 
4 — in boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 3 





her book sent by mail on receipt of price. 


sear CHURCH & & CO.; Cincinnati, 0. 


for mnaise- SCHOOLS 
and CONCERTS, 
BY aoememames AND 





CASE. 
{2 A wide-awake book for or teachers. 
PP — a a novel elementary cou: nd a grand col- 


lection of music. The Choice is ty work of expe- 
rienced men and is the moe successful convention- 


book in_the a. e $7.50 a dozen; by mail, 75 
cents Publishe 


JOHN CHURCH & cO., 


CINOINNATI, OHIO. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL MEDLEY, 


containing the mptiqnel aizs of ¥ of the principal notions 
Arranged for the 0 by Citas. BLANDNER. 


ce 

lilustrated with an artistically carenaed, title ot gue 

principal tlags of the nations, in colors 

— the finest and most intcrestin; Lene af the 
ntennia!. Published by LOUIS MEYER, 1413 


Chestnut street, Philadelph d, 
ceipt of price. elphia. Sent, postpaid, on re- 


ae WANTED... 


nt in every town. 
ce ms me. “Write Wy oad a 
fender curgtoatl. 
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AGENTS WANTED: 
Dictionary of 


Christian Antiquities 
in Continuation of the > iationeey of the Bible.” 
By Dr. Wm. Smith. Bd pili a ae, beag onde +) 
venty-seven e great 
have been 74 upon this work, which veaian wows the 
ary” leaves off. We want 
Geale: Teachers, Btudente, ©, re ee +» to ey 
to the 200,000 families w’ 
waiting for and must have e'this ‘Continuation. Gah 
who sold the “ Bible Dict'y” om ont | ae old 
gr 7 tom with the Continuation. Send for ulars. 
Address A. D. Wortuixcton & Co., Hartford, 


_ INDUCEMENTS. 
THE BEST ‘HE GRAPHIC Steel Plate Repro- 


ductions of the most famous 
FOR Works of Art. Most elegant Or- 
naments for Every Home. Sub- 
AGENTS jects to please Every Taste. The 

. most remunerative field for 
rang! ever offered. Send 3-cent 
———————— iilustrate rticulars. Complete 


THlus' Catalogue for 15 cents. 
a omen con a do well at this. 
THE GRAPHIC CO., NEw YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF te U.S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 
lished. It contains a full account of the approach- 
ing Grand Centennial Exhibition. 

AUTION.—Old, Incomplete, and Unreliable works 
are aes Circulated. See that the book you buy con- 















































pages. 
rms to agents. T ~< 
micol 
AGENTS 
For the GREAT 
to the close of the first 100 years of qT ORY In- 
dependence, including an account of the coming 
ings, low pice quick sales. Extra terms. Send for 
Circular. P. W ZIEGLER & CO. 518 Arch St., Phil- 
150,000 articles, 3,000 
ZELL’S engravings, and 18 splen- 
NCYCLOPED BOOK of universal knowl. 
edge inthe language. Now 
AGENTS WANTED,| SPECIMEN, with map, 
sent for 20 cents. 
AGENTS WANTED forthe New Historical Work, 
Our Western Border. 
oO. 
= thrilling conflicts of Red oa White Foes; Excit- 
Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts Pioneer 
ports. A book for old and _——. Nota dull page. No 
competition. Enormous sales gents ened RDY & 
‘O., 26 8. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ED AGENTS for the best-selling 
contains 15 sheets Paper, 15 
Envelopes, Golden Pen, Penholder, Pencil, Patent 
ages, with elegant prize Vg mal «| cen 5 pack- 
ages for one dollar. ack: pg de exam- 
found as represented—worth the money. Watches 
given away to allagents. Circulars free. 
Male and Female, fants 
Crown Self-closing Ink- 
stand. Sells a St = 
use 


UNIVERSAL HIS 
Grand Centennial Exhibition. bg ce fine engrav- 
adelpiis, Baus oF at 5S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
did maps. The BEST 
New Revised Edition, in course of publication. 
BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia. 
— plete and Graphite H ry of American Pioneer 
: Women and Boys, Indian War-paths, oy Life and 
aes Ihustrated circulars free. J.C. 
Prize Packages in the world. It 
Yard Measure, and prize of Jewelry. Stagie Pack- 
ined by the anise c THE at and 
BRIDE & CO., 759 Broadway, N.Y. 
where, to handle the Pat: nt 
wherever ink 


Profits —. Sample 

7) cents. Addre 

A. H. SINGER, 1438 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Acs® Send stam 


lars. C.F. Wielsgc 








‘The partieswill Sods 
they claim.’-Weel 


Sun,N.Y.Jan.12, mo A? fey =| limited,69 








AGENTS WANTED FOR THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES OF 
DY PEOPLE'S os —— 


EDITION 
LUSTRATED. CENTS. oy 


SANKEY. This is the cheapest and best thing 
out. Don’t sell any till — see he 
Large discount to agents. 

MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


AN AGENT can now secure a? | Saat outfit, the 
most attractive lllustrated Pa: n), the most 
Artistic Chromos ever offered (six), and t ), and ged ‘exclusive 
control of a County for canvassing and “page e- 
newals, by addre: 
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FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING. House, 
537 PEARL STREET, N hoe 


j Men to Foote and ‘sell our 
WANTED goods to DEALERS. No 
® peddling from house to 


house. kighty dollars a month; hotel and traveling 
expenses paid. Address KOBB'& CO., Cincinnati, O. 


r day at home. les worth $1 
$5 to $20 fr Free. STINSON & Co... er poctinnd. Me. 
CAU LiL N—NOTICE.—The GENUINE EDITION. 

li'vi AND LABORS OF 


NCSTONE 


his 30 Years’ oe e adventares, also the curi- 

Sountre. ait eatnneeky tended lete 
country, and isa ute ‘hink 12000 0 
work. Hence it sells, Sust think, 12.000 first 7 
weeks — * success Would astonis a 
wanted. Send for Terms and 


HU BBARD BROS.,Pubs. ,723 Sansom St. ,Phil.,Pa. 


(T3 pont FORGET IT !—Singer’s Safety Guard 
is worth all the Burglar Alarms ever invented. 
Agents wanted —_ where. Silver-plated sample 
preaia on recei peo f 25 cents. Address A. H. SING- 
R, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE WANT AGENTS to sell eee 5 wg Watches. 


— 3 ats 3 for catal or 2% cts. for sample. 
CHARDS & “Hallowell, Maine. 


8350. A MONTH.—Agents wan 24 best 
selling articles in the word. me. sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit. Mich. 
$ A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 




















Female, in their localit ne Terms and oUrriT 
. Address P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


WANTED oe for 72 styles of 
vga as cngvens ‘or 72 sty eee of 
MAN , 540 Washington ‘Ste ei eee 











B12 hay Heo pga Tees 





Che Independent. 


ASPIRATIONS. 


(FROM THE GERMAN.) 





BY CHARLES L, THOMPSON. 


Mieut I but a mountain be, 
Granite-ribbed forever ; 

With its face against the sky, 
Firm and falling never. 


Might I but a fountain be, 


From the granite flowing ; 
With a laughing melody 
Set the trees a-growing. 


Might I be but a little tree, 
Bending o’er the river ; 

Branches waving merrily, 
Breathing spices ever. 


Might I but a birdie be, 
Where the branches quiver, 
Sounding notes to Heaven free,, 
Singing on forever. 
SE 


LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


(DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF NEW HAVEN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.] 


BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


LECTURE _ Xi. 


THE PASTORATE AND PASTORAL VIS- 
ITATION. 

THE pastorate and the pulpit act and 
react upon each other. The sermon on the 
Lord’s Day gives the minister an introduc. 
tion into the homes of his people and the 
experiences which he gathers there serve to 
enrich his discourses. The sermon is, in a 
subordinate sense, a shepherding of the 
flock and the life of the pastor is itself a 
sermon. His deportment among his peo- 
ple will be to his discourses either like the 
extinguisher which puts out the light or 
like the reflector which intensifies its luster. 
But, while all this is true, he must not put 
on an artificial piety. He must not mis- 
take starch for dignity or moroseness for 
sanctity. All mere professionalism or of- 
ficialism is to be shunned. Let him only 
cultivate a sense of the presence of Christ 
with him, and other things will come right 
of themselves. Do nothing and say noth- 
ing of which you would be ashamed if he 
were visibly by your side, end then, as 
when men look at the spectrum through a 
telescope they see the mystic presence of 
other lives than those made by the pris- 
matic colors, so your people will see in 
your character the eviderit tokens that there 
is more about you than merely earthly 
agencies can account for, even the spirit of 
the Lord himself. 

But mere general exhortations are useless. 
Let us come to particulars. Do not attempt 
to do too much at the outset of your minis- 
try. Your earliest impulse will be to set 
everything right at once. But make haste 
slowly. First seek to attain to ease in the 
preparation of your discourses; then, when 
you have reached that point, add something 
else, and when that begins to set lightly on 
you a third enterprise may be taken in hand. 
And thus in time all may be accomplished 
satisfactorily. But if you attempt to begin 
them all at once you may break down and 
render yourself fit for nothing. As John 
Bright once said: ‘‘ You can’t drive six 
omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar.” 
So you cannot do everything during the 
first years of your pastorate which older 
men are doing with impunity. The health- 
lift will injure you if you begin with trying 
to raise the heaviest possible weight; but if 
you commence in a moderate way, and go 
on increasing by the scale, you may come 
at length to raise a severe load, not only 
with advantage to your physical frame, but 
even with enjoyment. So let your early 
zeal be tempered with discretion. 

Again, do not hang everything round your 
own neck. Study Jethro’s advice to Moses, 
and train others for work. Cultivate the fac- 
ulty of organization. Let your church grow 
under you into a finely-constructed. piece 
of spiritual mechanism, every part of which, 
asin a steam engine, is nicely adapted to 
all the rest, and the whole calculated to tell 
with effect upon the world around; while 
all you have to do is to sustain the water at 
the boiling point, so as to generate the 
power that is to keep the whole in motion. 

Once more, do not attempt to have every- 
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thing done in your own way. Youare to 
move your people ‘by influence, not by au- 
thority. If you are a wise man, they will 
not be long in discovering it, and they will 
defer to you accordingly. But this defer- 
ence must be mutual; and so, in all cases 
where no principle is compromised, where 
your plan is not favored, you will be thank- 
ful that so many people in the church are 
wiser than you, and will set yourself to 
make the best of it. It is not a very fitting 
proverb for an abstainer to quote, yet its 
appositeness to the case in. hand may be 
excuse enough for repeating the homely 
saying: ‘‘He who will have the last drop 
in the tankard gets the lid on his nose.” 
And if you are resolved to carry everything 
according to your own will you will lay 
up for yourself many a heritage of sorrow. 

Passing to the subject of visitation, your 
first care should be for the aged, the sick, 
the bereaved, and those who are suffering 
from any kind of trial. Go to them in ten- 
derness and love, remembering the words: 
““Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
eof the least of these my brethren, ye have 
elone it unto me.” Let your sympathy be 
eal, and, that you may always feel rightly, 
keep yourself in close fellowship with 
‘Christ. When you enter the cham- 
‘ber of the sick one, cultivate the 
‘gentleness of Christ. Do not strive nor 
‘cry nor lift up your voice. Speak softly. 
Lead the sufferer to Christ. Pray with 
him, and in all your intercourse with him 
let a holy cheerfulness surround you like a 
halo. If the illness be mortal, realize your 
responsibility and seek lovingly and gently, 
if possible, through the method of indirect- 
ness, to bring the dying one face to face 
with his condition. Be faithful, be tender, 
be true, both to the sinner and the Saviour, 
and you will in no wise lose your reward. 
Nor will the benefit of such ministrations 
be restricted to the sick ones themselves. 
They will open to you the hearts of all the 
‘members of the various households into 
which at such seasons you enter. Your 
public discourses will have for them hence- 
forth a new power; and always your most 
‘devoted friends and those who profit most 
‘by your tabors in the pulpit wiil be those 
‘whem you have visited and comforted in 
their affliction. 

On the subject of general pastoral visita- 
tion a history of personal experience. was 
‘given, leading to the conclusion that the 
best plan is that which, while making a 
formal announcement of the pastor’s inten 
tion to visit on a certain day in certain 


streets, is, so far.as the visits themselves" 


are concerned, prosecuted in an informal 
manner, making no stated exercises essen- 
tial, but watching for a door of opportun- 
ity through which the minister: naturally 
and unaffectedly enters to say a word for 
Christ. Shun all stiffness and formality. 
Never mind your dignity. Think of your 
Master. Turn your hand upon the little 
ones. Be not'so pompous and formidable 
that the children will run to hide them- 
‘selves at your approach. There was a 
whole volume of pastoral theology in the 
reply of the Highland shepherd to the ques- 
tion how it came that he took the prizes so 
frequently at thé cattle shows for the best 
flock. He said: ‘I look weel tothe lambs.” 
So took well to the lambs. Encourage 
them to come to you, and by your tender- 
ness to them you will have already entered 
into their parents’ hearts. 


Do not drag in religious subjects so ab- 
ruptly as to make the whole matter distaste- 
ful. Cultivate the art of incidental allusion; 
‘and when you make a transition in the line 
‘of talk, make it naturally, so that no one 
will be jolted into silence thereby. Descend 
to interest in the common affairs and expe- 
riences of your people, that you may lead 
ithem thereby up to those subjects in which 
you wish to interest them. Edward Irving 
found a way into the heart of an infidel 
shoemaker through remarking on the patent 
leather with which he was at the moment 
working. And the work of the schoolboy 
in his arithmetic or the suggestions which 
‘arise out of a picture hanging on the wall 
may be made the means of leading easily 
and naturally to the subject which ought to 
be always regarded by us as of supreme im- 
portance. To-succeed in such work as this, 
however, we must cultivate general intél- 
ligemce and’ be ever on the wateh for 
incifents and illustrations which -we 
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may use thus aa we go from house to 
house. ‘‘ Parlor preaching” is in: its own 
place only inferior in importance to ‘*‘ pul- 
pit preaching.” It needs great wealth of 
resources, and, most of all, it requires that 
habitual spiritually-mindedness which is 
holding fellowship with Christ even in the 
commonest occupations. But it is indis- 
pensable-that you cultivate this power, 
if even your public sermons are to be thor- 
oughly effective. Your visitation will 
bring the families whom you have seen with 
new interest to the sanctuary and put their 
minds into a condition of greater impressibil- 
ity. They will no longer be at arm’s length 
from you; and when you go to see them 
again they will be ready to talk more freely 
with you on spiritual things. John Brown’s 
“‘Jeams ” said, in regard to prayer, that 
“there is no good done till we come to close 
grips with God.” But it is just astrueinregard 
to preaching that we do little for men until 
we get into personal dealing with them. If I 
am firing at a target with a rifle, I want to 
know whether I have hit the bull’s-eye; and 
if I am in earnest in preaching I desire to 
discover whether any results have followed. 
Now it is only through pastoral visitation 
that I can follow up my sermons. Thus in 
some cases it lets me see where I can drive 
anail to advantage, and in others it enables 
me to clinch a nail which I have already 
driven. You will make a great mistake, 
therefore, if you neglect the visitation of 
your people. The pulpit is your throne, no 
doubt; but then a throne is stable only when 
it rests on the affections of the people, and 
to get their affections you must visit them 
in their dwellings. Begin this work, there- 
fore, as soon as youcan. It will ‘‘ mellow 
and fatten ” the roots of your own charac- 
ter. It will feed your public prayers. It 
will furnish many themes for your pulpit 
teachings. It will cheer you on in a thousand 
ways and add an irresistible element to the 
eloquence of your speech. 





_ Lecture XT. 
THE RELATION OF THE PULPIT TO PRES- 
ENT QUESTIONS. 

HE who would be successful in the min- 
istry must give himself wholly*to it. If he 
is to preach sermons that will compel men 
to listen to them they must be the fruit of 
his undistracted labor. The river of the 
week must flow with undivided current 
into the pulpit. No preacher can afford as 
a constant thing to combine another labor 
with the pastorate. He may have strength 
enough to do both things, and by good 
management he may even secure time 
enough for both; but his heart will be di- 
vided, and that will be fatal to his pulpit 
efficiency. But, though the minister ought 
to keep himself exclusively to his calling, 
he should not adopt a narrow or restricted 
idea of that calling. There isin the pulpit 
Tange enough to satisfy any ordinary ambi- 
tion, and it is the privilege no less than it 
is the duty of the preacher to bring the 
principles of the Gospel to bear upon the 
circumstances of his times and the ques- 
tions that are agitating the minds of men. 

There are many socral subjects intimately 
connected with the welfare of the people 
which ought to be treated of by the minis- 
ter. Among these may be mentioned the 
condition of those who in popular speech 
are called the ‘‘ masses”; the growing con- 
flict between capital and labor; and, at the 
other extremity of society, the luxury and 
extravagance, the heartless worldliness, and 
the utter selfishness which are so appalling 
to every right-mimded man. The life of the 
nation, as well as the prosperity of the 
Church, is imperiled by these things, and 
the preacher may not pass them by ‘‘on the 
other side.” The life of the Church de- 
pends on its aggressiveness, and the minis- 
ters of the Gospel must lead their people on 
this new crusade. We must not allow our 
hearers to rest contented in the thought 
that they are benefited and gratified and 
comforted by our discourses; or to think 
that, when these things have been secured, 
there is nothing more to be desired 
or done. Our object ought to be to 
stimulate every Christian to become hign- 
self a worker in the field of home mis- 
sionary enterprise, and to supply him week 
by week with truth appropriate to his use 
and with motive strong enough to sustain 
him in its proclamation. Weshould aim so 
to preach that no idler can remain comfort-. 





able under our discourses, and seek by wise 
organization to realize in our churches the 
ideal of Wesley: ‘‘At work, all at work, and 
always at work.” 

Recent doings in New York have demon- 
strated that the lowest portion of the popu- 
lation can be reached by the Gospel, and 
that when they are reached it is to them 
also the power of God unto salvation. So 
we ought to shape our discourses in such a 
way as shall stir up every believer to be- 
come a home missionary. I do not say, 
indeed, that the preacher should be con- 
tinually delivering set sermons on some one 
of these social subjects. This may be 
occasionally advisable; but it will be more 
powerful when it is done, as it were, acci- 
dentally. And here the habit of con- 
tinuous exposition will be of signal 
service, for it matters not at what 
part of the Scriptures a man begins, 
he will not go far before he shall find some 
excellent opportunity of saying something 
on these questions that may ‘‘strike and 
stick.” He can scarcely open the very first 
book of Scripture without coming upon the 
excuse of the selfish fratricide—‘‘ Am I my 
brother’s keeper” ?—and he will be no faith- 
ful shepherd if he do not from that expose 
the Cain-like spirit of too many in these 
days. Not many chapters more shall have 
passed before he comes upon the drunken- 
ness of Noah and Lot and the fearful con- 
sequences that spring from the defilement 
of Dinah; and in these he will have un- 
sought and incidental opportunities for 
dealing with truths which are too com- 
monly ignored inthe pulpit. And the same 
is true of every other book in the Bible; 
so that, if the preacher treats his themes 
aright, his pulpit will become a center of 
influence, the results of which may be felt 
by thousands whom he has never seen. 

Then there is a political class of sub- 
jects concerning which it may be well to 
define the province of the preacher. The 
Christian is a citizen, as well as a saint; and 
he should manifest his piety in the discharge 
of his civic duties. Hence, it is clearly 
within the range of the pulpit to insist oc- 
casionally on the importance of Christians 
taking a practical interest in political mat- 
ters. The minister should show his people 
that it is a privilege, no less than a duty, to 
take part in the details of civil government; 
and he should exhort them to go to the 
ballot-box with as thorough a resolution to 
serve God there as-they make when they 
are going to the communion-table. 

But, while all this is true, he should not 
use his pulpit in the interests of any one 
party in the state. - If he feels impelled on 
any occasion to give public utterance to his 
sentiments in support of some party meas- 
ure, then let him go for such a purpose to 
the political platform, and take his chance 
of being met there by counter-argument or 
demonstrations of dissent. The pulpit 
gives no opportunity to reply, and it is cow- 
ardly in its occupant to take advantage of 
the battlements within which he is there en- 
trenched for the firing of a mere party gun. 
Let him have the courage of his convictions, 
and go to state them where men can hiss at 
him or answer him, if they choose. His 
going there, however, should be the rare 
exception; for, generally speaking, he will 
serve the nation best by adhering to his 
high spiritual vocation, for the prosperity 
of the country depends on the character of 
the people, and nothing can make and mold 
character like the Gospel of Christ. 

There are also scientific questions which, 
from the issues involved, have a certain re- 
lation to the pulpit. And here my first 
counse! is that the preacher should not be 
an alarmist. Do not give your people the 
idea that the revelation of God is endan- 
gered by every fragment of a ‘‘jaw” that 
may be discovered at ‘‘ Abbeville ” or else- 
where. Be open and receptive toward sci- 
ence. The fact of Christ’s resurrection 
from the dead is not to be imperiled by any 
question concerning chronology or the an- 
tiquity of the race. 

Again, do not be always attacking scien- 
tific men. Nothing has been more painful 
to me, in listening to discourses, than to hear 
the light and flippant way in which some 
of the greatest discoverers of the age were 
alluded to in them. There is no necessary 
connection or special affinity between sci- { 
ence and infidelity. Further, do not 





attempt to answer any of the objections 


raised by some men of science, unless you 
have fully mastered the subject from their 
point of view. Leave all such things with 
confidence in the hands of those who un- 
derstand them. A lumbering and ineffect- 
ive reply is worse than none; and, if you 
cannot speak with the authority of conclu- 
siveness, the best thing you can do is to 
leave such questions alone, and to seek to 
lead sinful souls to Christ, and let them re- 
ceive from him such experimental evidence 
of the reality of his salvation as no form of 
infidelity will ever shake. 

But, without attempting to answer objec- 
tions, you may do much good by pointing 
out that the discrepancy is not between 
nature and revelation, so much as between 
human interpretations of them. The man 
of science interprets his facts in a certain 
way, and the man of theology interprets 
his texts in a certain way. There is no 
question about the existence of the facts or 
of the texts; but the interpretations of both 
are human and fallible—they are not yet 
universally received on either side as con- 
clusive—and so the wise course is for both 
to wait, with respect for each other, until 
God in his providence sheds more light on 
both, and then it may be seen that they are 
in harmony. Moreover, the preacher 
should not allow it to be forgotten that 
there are in the human soul deep, solemn, 
all-important experiences that science can 
never meet. Let him dig down to these, 
and he will be independent of science. 
There is no antidote to the poison of sin but 
the btood of Christ. There is no comfort 
in the hour of bereavement save in 
the vision of the angels at the door of 
the sepulcher and the hearing of the 
words ‘‘He is not here. He is risen, as 
he said.” There is no cure for the 
loneliness of individual isolation save in 
the consciousness of the Redeemer’s pres- 
ence. There is no victory over the fear of 
death save faith in Him who has abolished 
death and brought life and immortality to 
light in the people. For these things sci- 
ence has no remedy and philosophy no 
solace, and, strong in its adaptation to these 
inexpressible necessities of the human heart, 
the Gospel of Christ will outlive every 
form of skepticism. Nay, from this van 
tage-ground the Gospel can afford to bid 
every man of science God-speed, for the tri- 
umphs which he achieves will only in the 
end contribute to its advancement. Is it 
not written ‘‘ All things are yours”? and 
may we not rest in the conviction that truth 
in one department can never falsify that 
which on its own evidence has been already 
ascertained to be true in another? 

‘“‘Thank God,” said Henry Martyn, ‘‘I 
am Christ’s minister.” ‘‘ Christ’s minister ” 
—let that thought fill your minds, and then 
your service will be of the best. Forget 
yourselves. Seek only and always the good 
of souls and the glory of the Lord. These, 
added to your own happiness, will be the 
joy of every soul whom you have brought 
to Jesus; and in the end, ‘‘ when the Chief 
Shepherd shall appear,” ye shall receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. On 
that day may I be a witness of your happi- 
ness and a sharer of your reward. 

ee 


MR. MOODY’S SERMON ON HELL, 


CoNnSEQUENCES OF REJECTING CHRIST.-TOR- 
MENTS OF A SLEEPLESS CONSCIENCE.— 
Recorps oF MEn’s LIVES KEPT BY 
THEMSELVES,—DEATH OF A CHRISTLESS 
MAN. 

I want to talk to you about the 19th 
verse of the 16th chapter of Luke—just 
two words: ‘‘Son, remember!” You that 
were here yesterday will remember that I 
spoke to you about the love of God, and 
you that were here last week will remember 
that I spoke to you of Heaven, and tried 
to lure you on to that world of light. And 
if I consulted my own feelings I should be 
preaching to you about these things to-day. 
But if aman is going to be a servant and a 
messenger of God he must believe the mes- 
sage just as he finds it. I would not dare 
to go out of this city without delivering to 
you this side of God’s truth. Some people 
come to me and say: ‘‘ You do not really 
believe that there is such a thing as ever- 
lasting retribution and future punishment. 
Do you?” Yes, 1do. Thesame Christ that 
talked to us about that bright upper world 
has given us a picture of the world of 
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the lost. In this portion of the Scripture 
we have read to-day it has béen drawn 
very vividly by the Master himself. We 
hear a voice coming up out of the lost world 
of a man that was once upon the earth, and 
fared sumptuously every day, and yet was 
lost, not for time, but for eternity. Over 
and over again Christ, while here, warned 
those that hung upon his lips. Once, in 
speaking to his disciples, he spoke about 
the worm that dieth not; about one being 
cast into Hell, where the worm dieth not. 

I believe that worm that dieth not is our 
memory. I believe that what will make 
that lost world so terrible to us is memory. 
We say now that we forget, and we think 
we do; but thetime is coming when we will 
remember, and we cannot forget. There 
are many things we will want to forget, 
especially our sins, that have been blotted 
out by God. If God has forgotten them, 
you would think we ought to forget them— 
every sin that has been so taken away and 
covered up; but the blood of His own Son 
will come back to us by and by. We talk 
about the all-recording angel keeping record 
of our life. God makes us keep our own 
record. We won’t need any one to con- 
demn us at the bar of God. We will con- 
demn ourselves. It will be our own con- 
science that will come up as a witness 
against us. God won’t condemn us at the 
bar of God. We will condemn ourselves. 
Will he speak to us, then, if we stand there, 
having neglected his offer of mercy, his 
offer of salvation here onearth? No, mem- 
ory is God’s officer; and when God touches 
the secret springs of our memory, saying 
‘Son, remember,” we cannot help but re- 
member. God shall touch these secret 
springs and say ‘“‘Son.and daughter, re- 
member”; and then tramp, tramp, tramp 
will come before us a long procession—all 
the sins we have ever committed. 

I have been twice in the jaws of death. 
Once I was drowning, and the third time I 
was about to sink I was rescued. In the 
twinkling of an eye everything I had said, 
done, or thought of flashed across my mind. 


Ido not understand how everything in a | 


man’s life can be crowded into his recollec- 
tion in an instant of time; but, neverthe- 
less, it all flashed through my mind. An- 
other time, whenI thought I was dying, it 
all came back to me again. 
that all things we think we have forgotten 
will come back by and by. It is only a ques- 


It is just so | 


tion of time. We will hear the words ‘‘ Son, | 


remember”; and it is a good deal better 
for us now to remember our sins and con- 
fess them before it is too late, Christ said 
to his disciples: ‘‘ Remember Lot’s wife.” 


Over and over again, when the Children of 


Israel were brought out of Egypt, God said 


to them: ‘‘ Remember where [ found you | 


and how I delivered you.” 
them to remember his goodness to them; 
and the time is coming when, if they for- 


He wanted | 


get his goodness and despise it, they will be | 


without mercy. 


What Satan wants is to | 


keep us from thinking; to drown our mem- | 


ory and stifle our conscience. 
into the inquiry-room the other night and 
said he wanted to be a Christian; but he 


A man came 


could not believe that there was any future | 


punishment. I said: “‘ What are you going 


to do with that man who has been selling | 


liquor for 20 years? A widowed mother 
goes to him and says: ‘I have a son who 
goes into your place every night. He is 
being ruined and it is killing me.’ She 
begs him not to sell any more liquor to her 
son; she begs and pleads with him. He 
orders her out of the store, and goeson and 


ruins that widow's only son, as he ruins‘ 


thousands of others. Is he going to be 
ushered right into glory when he dies? 
What would you do with him? Would 
you take him right into Heaven?” He said 
he did not know what he would do. But 
the Word of God teaches us plainly by that 
there is future retribution. If it does not 
teach that it does not teach anything. If 
the Word of God tells us about the 
glory of Heaven and the mansions that 
Christ is going to prepare, it tells us also 
about the torments of Hell; it tells us about 
the rich man lifting up his face out of tor- 
ment and crying for one drop of water. 
This was not presented to us, then, just to 
frighten people. Some people say: ‘‘ How 
you are trying to frighten us. You say such 
things just to alarm us.” I would consider 
myself an unfaithful servant if I did not go 
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warn you, The blood of your soul would 
be required at my hands if I did not warn 
you, Ido not want you tosay I came here 
and never said anything about the lost souls. 
I do not want any of you to think I have 
covered up this doctrine; and I say it to you 
because God saysit. Christ says: ‘‘How 
shall you escape the damnation of Hell?” 
No one spoke of the lost as Christ did; none 
knew it as Christ did. If man were not 
lost, what did Christ come into the world 
for or what does the death of the Son of 
God mean? Is it not better for us just to 
bow to the Word of God and take it as God 
spoke it? If I checked upa book and found 
there were a hundred statements in that 
book, and I had reason to believe and in 
fact knew that ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of these statements were correct, and I did 
not have the evidence at hand to prove that 
the other was, I would have good reason to 
believe it correct. WouldI not? This pic- 
ture drawn of the lost world in the 16th 
chapter of Luke was drawn by the Son of 
God himself, He said this rich man was 
lifting up his face in torment. Not because 
he was rich, but because the rich man had 
neglected salvation. If men seek salvation, 
rich or poor, they will be saved; if they do 
not, rich or poor, they will be lost. Do you 
suppose those antediluvians who perished 
in Noah’s day—those men too vile and sin- 
ful for the world—do you think God swept 
those men right into Heaven, and left Noah, 
the only righteous man, to struggle through 
the Deluge? Do you think when the judg- 
ment came upon Sodom that those wicked 
men were taken right into the presence of 
God, and the only righteous man was left 
behind to suffer? 

There will be no tender, loving Jesus 
coming and offering you salvation either. 
He will be far from youthere. There will 
be no loving wife to weep over you there, 
youngman. You may have a praying wife 
here to-day; but remember in that lost 
world you will have no praying wife. Did 
you ever think how dark this world would 
become if all the praying wives and mothers | 
and ministers were out of it? Think of | 


that lost world, where there are no praying | 


wives or mothers! Remember the time is 
coming when you will have no loved 
mother to pray for your soul and for you. 
Undoubtedly many in that lost world would 
give millions, if they had them, if they had 
their mothers now to pray them out of that 
place; but it is too late. They have been 
neglecting salvation until the time has come 
when God says: ‘‘Cut them down; they cum- 
ber theground. The day of mercy is closed.” 
You laugh at the Bible; but how many 
there are in that lost world to-day that would 
give countless treasures if they had the 
blessed Bible there! You may make sport 
of ministers; but bear in mind there will be 
no ministers of the Gospel there. There 
will be none there for you tolaugh at. Here 
they are, remember, God’s messengers to you, 
his best gifts to you—these loving friends 
that look after your soul. You may have 
some friends praying for your salvation to- 
day. Remember, you will not have one in 
that lost world. There will be no one to 
come and put his hand on your shoulder and 
weep over you there and pray for you to 
come to Christ. Sunday mornings you hear 
the chiming of the bells, telling you it is 
God’s day. You very often see the people 
going up to the house of God; but bear in 
mind that in that lost world no bell will 
summon you to God’s holy tabernacle, no 
bell will warn you of the Sabbath day. 
There will be no Sabbath there for you to 
make light of and sport of. It will be too late} 
Some of you have got Sabbath-school teach- 
ers that are burdened with your salvation at 
this present time. They are pleading day 
and night that you may be won to Christ. 
Bear in mind that in that lost world no kind 
teachers will plead for you or with you. 
There will be no special meetings there. 

A great many are laughing and making 
light of these meetings here. When you die, 
if you come here with that purpose, I believe 
this Hippodrome will rise up in judgment 
against you. This building has been put up 
without money and without expense to you. 
God put it into the hearts of Christian men 
to hirethis building, at a great expense, and 
throw it wide open. No contributions are 
taken up. No calls are made upon you for 
money. You cannot say that we want 
yyourmoney, We don’t want your money. | 





We want you and are trying to win you to 
Christ; and if you godown from this build- 
ing to Hell you will remember the meetings 


we had here. You will remember how 


these ministers looked; how the people 
around you closed their eyes and were lift- 
ing up their hearts in prayer for you; and 
how it has seemtd sometimes as if we were 
in the very presence of God himself, for we 
have witnessed, certainly, wonderful dis- 
plays of the power of God in this place 
many times. In that lost world you won’t 
hear that beautiful hymn ‘“‘ Jesus of Naz- 
areth passeth by.” He will have passed 
by. There will be no Jesus passing that 
way. There will be no sweet songs of 
Zion there. You come here day after day 
and hear these sweet songs: ‘‘ Jesus, lover of 
my soul, let me tothy bosom fly”; ‘‘ There is 
a fountain filled with blood drawn from 
Immanuel’s veins”; ‘‘ Rock of Ages, cleft 
for me, let me hide myself in thee.” Oh! 
my friends, you will not hear those songs 
in that world. They will not be sung there, 
It is now a day of grace and a day of mercy. 
God is calling the world to himself. 
He says: ‘‘I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked. Turn ye, turn ye; for 
why will ye die?” Oh! if you neglect this 
salvation, how shall you escape? What 
hope is there? May your memories be wide 
awake to-day, and may you remember that 
Christ stands right here. He is in this 
assembly, offering salvation to every soul. 
You may never hear this text again until 
you hear it on the shores of eternity, and 
then you will remember this Friday after- 
noon, and you will remember how every- 
thing looked then—how Mr. Sankey sang 
that hymn ‘‘Sowing the Seed”; and you 
will remember the text, and the sermon 
will all come back to you. 

I was at the Paris Exposition in 1867, and 
I noticed there a little oil painting, only 
about a foot square, and the face was the 
most hideous I have ever seen. On the pa- 
per attached to the painting were the words 
‘‘Sowing the Tares,” and the face looked 
more like a demon’s than a man’s. As he 
sowed these tares, up came serpents and 
reptiles, and they were crawling up on his 
body; and -all around were woods, with 
wolves and animals prowling in them, I 
have seen that picture many times since. 
Ah! the reaping time is coming. If you 
sow to the flesh, you must reap the flesh. If 
you sow to the wind, you must reap the 
whirlwind. God wants you to come to 
him and receive salvation as a gift. You 
can decide your destiny to-day, if you will. 
Heaven and Hell are set before this aud- 
ience, and you are called upon to choose, 
Which will you have? If you will take 
him, he will receive you to his arms. If 
you reject him, he will reject you. 

Now, my friends, will Christ ever be more 
willing to save you than heis now? Will 
he ever have more power than he has now? 
Then why not be saved now? Why not 
make up your mind to be saved now, while 
mercy is offered to you? I remember 4 
few years ago, while the Spirit of God was 
working in our church, I closed the meet- 
ing by asking those present that would 
like to become Christians to rise; and, to my 
great joy, a man arose that had been anxious 
for some time. I went up to him and took 
him by the hand and shook it and said: ‘I 
am glad to see you get up. You are com- 
ing out for the Lord now in earnest?” 
‘‘Yes,” said he, ‘‘I think so. That is, 
there is only one thing in my way.” Said 
I: ‘‘ What’s that?” ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘I 
lack moral courage. I confess to you that 
if such a man”—naming a friend of his— 
‘*had been here to-night I should not have 
risen, He would laugh at meif he knew of 
this, and I don’t believe I have the courage 
to tell him.” ‘‘ But,” said I, “‘ you have 
got to come out boldly for the Lord, if you 
come out at all. That is what you have got 
todo.” And I talked with him, and he was 
trembling from head to foot, I thought the 
Spirit of God was striving with him, and 
believe the Spirit was striving earnestly with 
him. I did not labor with that man as I 
have often wished since that Ihad. I wish 
that night I had prayed more earnestly with 
him. He came back the next night, and 
the next night, and the next night, and the 
Spirit of God strove with him for weeks. 
It seemed as if he came to the very thresh- 
old of Heaven and was almost stepping 
over into the blessed world. I never could 
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find out any reason for this hesitation, ex- 
cept that he feared his old companions 
would laugh at him. I notice that when 
men go to prison no one laughs at them; 
but when they come out and declare their 
intention of leading good lives and stand- 
ng up for Jesus the men laugh at them and 
make sport of them. 

Well, I thought surely this man would be 
brought into the fold. But at last the 
Spirit of God seemed to leave him. Con- 
viction was gone. And then, after that, 
when he used to meet me on the street, he 
used to shun me; and, if I met him coming 
along the same side of the street, he would 
cross over to the other side and dodge me 
in every way he could. He finally got so 
that he didn’t come to church on the Sabbath. 
He always used to come before. And that 
is the fault some people find with these 
meetings. They say they harden people. 
Yes, they do harden some people. Any 
man who goes through a special meeting 
like this and rejects the Gospel, of course, 
becomes hardened, and his chances are 
much less for Heaven. The things that 
formerly moved them do not move them so 
readily next time. They harden a great 
many. They hardened this man. Six 
months from that time I got a message from 
him that he was sick and wanted to see me. 
I went to him in great haste. He was very 
sick and thought he was dying. He asked 
me if there was any hope. Yes, I told him. 
God had sent Christ to save him. And I 
prayed with him. Contrary to all expecta- 
tions and to the belief of the physicians, he 
recovered and got off from his sick-bed. 
One day I went down to seehim. It was a 
bright, beautiful day, and he was sitting 
out in front of his house, convalescing rap- 
idly. And I said: ‘‘ You are coming out for 
God now. Aren’t you? You will be well 
enough soon to come back to our meetings 
again?” Said he: ‘‘Mr. Moody, I have 
made up my mind to become a Christian— 
my mind is fully made up to that; but I 
won't be one just now. Iam going to Mich- 
igan to buy a farm and settle down, and 
then I will become a Christian.” Said I: 
‘* But you don’t know yet that you will get 
well.” ‘‘ Oh!” said he, ‘‘I will be perfectly 
well in a few days. I'll riskit. I have got 
a new lease of life.” ‘‘Oh!” said I, ‘it 
seems to me that you are tempting God.” 
And I pleaded with him and tried every 
way to get him to take his stand. At last, 
said he: ‘‘ Mr. Moody, I can’t be a Chris- 
tian in Chicago. When I get away from 
Chicago and get to Michigan, away from 
my friends and acquaintances, who laugh at 
me, I will be ready to go to Christ.” Said 
I: “If God has not got grace enough to 
save you in Chicago he has not in Mich- 
igan.” And I preached Christ to him and 
urged Christ upon him, At last he got a 
little irritated, and said: ‘‘ Mr. Moody, you 
can just attend to your business, and I will 
to mine. And if I lose my soul, no one will be 
to blame but myself; certainly not you, for 
you have done all you could.” I went away 
from that house then with a heavy heart. 

I well remember the day of the week 
Thursday, about noon, just one week from 
that very day, when I was sent for by his 
wife to come in great haste, I hurried 
there at once, His poor wife met me at 
the door, and Iasked her what was the 
matter. ‘‘My husband,” she said, ‘‘has 
been taken down with the same disease; 
and I have just had a council of physicians 
here, and they have all given him up to 
die.” Said I: ‘‘ Does he want to see me?”’ 
“No,” said she. ‘Then why did you send 
for me?” Said she: ‘‘I cannot bear to 
see him die in this terrible state of mind.”’ 
‘“What does he say?” Iasked. Said she: 
‘‘He says his damnation is sealed, and he 
will be in Hell ina little while.” I went 
in, and he at once fixed his eye upon me. 
I called him by name; but he was speech- 

less, I went around to the foot of the bed 
and looked in his face and said: ‘‘ Won’t 
you speak tome?” And at last he fixed 
that terrible deathly look upon me and said: 
‘*Mr. Moody, you need not talk to me any 
more. It is too late. You can talk to my 
wife and children. Pray for them. But 
my heart is as hard as the iron in that stove 
there. My damnation is sealed, and I will 
be in Hell in a little while.” I tried to tell 
him of Jesus’s love and God’s forgiveness. 
But he said: ‘Mr. Moody, don’t you 
mock me. [ tell you there is no hope for 
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me.” AndasI fell on my knees he said: { 


‘You need not pray for me, You need 
aot pray for a lost soul. My wife will soon 
be left a widow and my children will be 
fatherless. They need your prayers. But 
you need not pray forme.” I tried to pray; 
put it seemed as if my prayers didn’t go 
higher than my head and as if the Heaven 
above me was like brass, AsI took the 
cold, clammy hand the sweat of death was 
upon it, and it seemed like bidding farewell 
to aman I should never see in time or eter- 
pity. LIleft him with a broken heart. That 
was about noon. The next day his wife told 
me he lingered untjl the sun went down be- 
hind those Western prairies, and from noon 
until he died all he was heard to say was: 
‘‘ The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and [am not saved.” After lingering along 
an hour, he would say again those words; 
and just as he was expiring his wife noticed 
his lips quiver and that he was trying to 
say something, And as she bent over him 
she heard him mutter: ‘‘ The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and I am not saved.” 
And the angels bore him away to judgment. 
He lived a Christless life. He died a Christ- 
Jess death. We wrapped him in a Christless 
shroud and bore him away to a Christless 
grave. Oh! how dark and sad! 

Are there some here that are almost per- 
suaded to be Christians? Take my advice, 
and not let anything keep you away. Fly 
to the arms of Jesus this day and hour. 
You can be saved, if you will. Son, remem- 
ber! I have warned you to-day, Daughter, 
remember! You cannot say that I did not 
lift up a warning voice to-day and exhort 
you with all my soul to escape the damna- 
tion of Hell, 


0 EE ee ——_—___ 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





THE Democrats of the House have done 
one good thing, They have passed a stringent 
bill against political assessments upon Gov- 
ernment officeholders. The motive, doubt- 
less, was purely selfish and partisan; but, 
nevertheless, the bill is a step in the right 
direction, for the department clerks as well 
as other officers of the Government have for 
years been the prey of partisan committees. 
It is time that this robbery was stopped; 
and, if it cannot be done in any other way, I 
trust the Senate will pass the House bill. 
But these House Democrats showed that 
they were not entirely sincere, for when 
Mr, Blaine proposed to make the bill ap- 
ply to members of Congress they refused 
to let him in with his amendment. Why 
not? If the bill becomes a law, the 
collector and postmaster of New York 
cannot give a dollar toward ordinary 
election expenses, not even out of their 
private fortunes. Is it any worse for these 
gentlemen to contribute to ‘election ex- 
penses”’ than for Mr. Fernando Wood and 
Mr. Samuel Cox to do the same? The 
ostensible reasons for the passage of the bill 
are, first, to prevent bribery and corruption 
in elections and to protect the officeholder 
from political assessments, But everybody 
knows that there is quite as much corrup- 
tion in congressional elections as any other. 
Probably no class of men pay out more 
money for political success than senators 
and representatives; yet the Democrats of 
the House declined to include themselves in 
all the provisions of the bill, The Senate, 
doubtless, will see that it is amended before 
it becomes a law, 

The Senate has spent the week on an 
electoral bill; and it is time wasted, for the 
two branches of Congress cannot agree on 
a law providing for the counting of the 
electoral vote. The only possible solution 
of the difficulty is that proposed by Mr 
Edmunds—that is, by a constitutional 
amendment. His proposition authorizes 
the Supreme Court to count the electoral 
vote, and in case of conflicting returns to 
decide between them. This is what will 
finally be done, I believe. The Supreme 
Court is the only tribunal which all par- 
ties are willing to trust. If the time should 
ever come when that body would consent 
to a fraud, to secure the triumph of a party, 
the country can hardly be worth saving. 
Senator Morton clings to his electoral bill 
desperately; but how he can hope to bring 
the Senate and House together on the sub- 
ject is a wonder to his friends. The dan- 
ger of trouble within a year probably in- 


fluences him; but it is safer to trust to the |. *™4 Toe fall ptormat 0 and 169 
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good fortune which has hitherto saved us, 
and wait till a thorough remedy can be 
provided. 

The better kind of Republicans here and 
elsewhere have been greatly disgusted with 
General Butler’s performance in the room 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, A bitter personal enemy of Mr. 
Dana, the moment he was nominated 
he appeared before the Committee with 
charges against his moral character! And 
the Committee, without waiting to hear the 
other side, went to the President and asked 
him to withdraw the nomination! The 
President firmly declined. Then followed 
a somewhat foolish letter from Mr. Dana, 
which angered the Committee, and they re- 
ported against him to the Senate, In re- 
gard to the charges against him, it is suf- 
ficient to state that so competent a judge as 
ex-President Woolsey has written a letter 
defending Mr. Dana from Butler’s accusa- 
tions; andso far as the latter is concerned 
it is purely personal hatred. Mr. Dana ran 
against him for Congress, and he wishes to 
punjsh him for it, The course of the Com- 
mittee in permitting itself to be led by a 
bad man to decide against an eminent citi- 
zen and Republican, without first inviting 
him to be heard, was simply disgraceful 
and in the days of Sumner it could not have 
occurred. Anything is possible under a 
chairman like Mr, Cameron, 


The case against Mr. Belknap, it is now 
believed, will be clearly made out, and he 
will soon have to stand two trials—one in 
the Senate and the other in the criminal court. 
At first there was some sympathy for him, 
on the ground that it was the women of his 
household who were the really guilty per- 
sons; but that theory has broken down. 
It is proved that authentic protests and 
complaints against the robbery of the sol- 
diers at Fort Sill had reached the then Sec- 
retary of War, and that he knew that it was 
because Marsh had struck so hard a bargain 
with the post-traders; and still he went on 
receiving the quarterly bribe from Marsh! 
It is idle, after such testimony, to say one 
word even in mitigation of the conduct of 
Mr. Belknap. He is not only guilty of re- 
ceiving bribes, but of brutal cruelty to the 
soldiers under his care. No punishment 
can be too severe for him. 

Facts are daily coming out here that 
almost make one ashamed that he is an 
American and a Republican. It cannot be 
denied that a great many of our public men 
have been crazy after wealth. Mr. Pen- 
dleton gets a fee of $90,000 for the work of 
afew weeks. Mr. Stewart gets over $150,- 
000 for his legal services on the Emma 
Mine, and in addition $100,000 is presented 
to his wife! ‘‘Rings” have flourished in 
connection with every department of the 
Government and scores of men have got 
immensely rich out of them. The Treas- 
"ary has been robbed over and over again, 
and even the legislation of Congress has 
been frequently shaped purposely to allow 
a few men to amass sudden fortunes. And, 
now that the Opposition has control of one 
branch of Congress, many shocking facts 
are brought out and the country is amazed. 
A great reform will be the result, and, if 
the Democratic party helps in the good 
work, let us be thankful that, bad as it is, 
it can do some good, It may not expect to 
attain power; but it can help purify the 
Republican party. Having done that, it 
ought to be willing to give up the ghost. 

D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C,, March 25th, 1876, 
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Our last article was devoted to a description of the 


nature of Capcine and its effect in quickening the 
action of a porous plaster. The — of the com- 
bination of Rubber and Copeine 2 n the system is 
marvelous. On the. application of Benson’ 8 Capcine 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

Or the hundreds of beautiful engravings to be 
seen every day in Sweliekn mn Brosaw 
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STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 
VISITING CARDS! 


isiting Cards se it- 
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DECALCOMANIE, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 

me » giving full instructions in this new 

beautiful art, seut post-paid for 10 cts, 

100 asa’td pictures, bo cta, They are Heads, Landsca; Auimais, 
Bi 


rds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Vicures, & ac. 
They can be easily tranaferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful fnting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50for60 cts. Agents wauted,” 

Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 
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-* PIANOB, ORGANS, ETC. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO.. 
PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Pronounced by Best Judges Superior to 
all Others. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


MESSRS. 8. C. OSBORN & Co. 


Having thorou aghly tes somes HALLET, paves &CO. 8 
pert ht Piano- 
em as capers 3 an ny ae aiaee I have ever apege. 
SOPHIE FLORA HEILBR 


Warerooms, 20 East 14th St., N. Y., 
Boston Warerooms, 484 Washington St 


HAINES PIANOS. 
17,000 


NOW IN USE! 


170 Made, Sold, and Delivered 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 




















Reader, if rene or «4 of your friends contemplate 
ee rte,and if not too a yal 


send for a circular sand 
tions of the WANES PARE FORTE These 


Pianos have faction for the pas 
pag te years. They bave every pmgrotement 
ass, and guaranteed. Do not be influen 

by ranprincipled agents or salesmen; but go to head- 
quarters or their regular authorized agen 

The above number of Pianos sold in ime “month is 
the best proof of the increasin pularit; eae great 
demand of the HAINES PIANO-FOR 
Circulars may be had Free upon Appli- 


eation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner ie St. = 2d Avenue, 
New York. 


STECK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1878. 
WAREROOMS, % E. 147TH 8r., N. Y. 


A PIANO CHEAP, 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 
2787, New York. 
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GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
tained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
which establishes them as 

UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
DURABILITY. 

They have received Seventy-fwe Gold and Siler Medals 

over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Ave., 850 W. Baltimore St., 
(above 16th Street), Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw 8t., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos. 





STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 18623 
Every Piano Warranted ter Five Years. 
Ilustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 Kast 14th St., N. ¥ 
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e GUILD PIANOS are famous for great niecty and 
anette of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 

We recommend them as ae bed in ony respect rell, 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver 

Are the perfection of musical eeebentioen, —Provi- 
dence Journal. 


g@~ Easy TERMS TO DEALERS. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass, 
CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
price-! jist, | G ty unlimited. Piano sent for ap- 
roval and sati tion assured by our “ Special Safe 

oper.” Address Chambers’ 
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THE Republicans of this state last week 
held their convention for the appointment 
of delegates to the National Republican 
Convention, to be held next June, in Cin- 
cinnati. The one absorbing question before 
the convention was whether it should pre- 
sent Senator Conkling as the choice of the 
Republicans of this state, or leave the dele- 
gates wholly uninstructed and free to cast 
their votes for any candidate who should 
appear to be most acceptable to Republicans 
throughout the country. The programme 
of the Conkling men, who include nearly-all 
the Federal officeholders in the state, before 
the convention met, was positively to in- 
struct the delegates to vote for him as a 
unit, ‘‘ first, last, and all the time,” and thus, 
if possible, force his nomination upon the 
National Convention. The result was the 
adoption of two resolutions, in one of which 
Senator Conkling is declared to be the 
choice of the Republicans of this state as 
the nominee for the presidency, and in the 
other a confident assurance is expressed 
that his nomination would ‘‘ secure beyond 
question the thirty-five electoral votes of 
New York for the Republican ticket.” 

Mr. George William Curtis offered a 
substitute for these resolutions, declaring 
that ‘‘the nomination should be fhe result 
of the untrammeled deliberation of the 
National Convention,” and proposing ‘‘to 
leave the selection of the candidate to the 
patriotic wisdom of that body, in full con- 
fidence that it will present the name of 
some tried and true Republican whose 
character and career are the pledge of a 
pure, economical, and vigorous administra- 
tion of the Government.” In support of 
this substitute he made an exceedingly able 
speech, referring to the necessity of having 
a candidate whose character and antecedents 
would be likely to secure the greatest possi- 
ble unity among Republicans, and also the 
expediency of expressing no opinion as to 
the person who would best fulfill this con- 
dition. The substitute was rejected by a 





Conkling men carried the day; and, beside’ 
this, it is understood that a majority of the 
delegates are in favor of his nomination. 

Whether this is a victory for Senator 
Conkling and whether it has really increased 
his chances of a presidential nomination is 
quite a different question. Certain it is that 
a large body of Republicans in this state, if 
not an actual majority, do not regard him 
as by any means the best candidate to be 
selected; and especially they do not believe 
in handing over the delegates of this state 
to his disposal, or in having his name en- 
gineered into prominence by the political 
wire-pulling of Federal officeholders. 
There has been no evidence at any time 
and there is none to-day of a prevalent 
popular wish among the great body of 
Republican voters that Senator Conkling 
should be thefr standard-bearer in the next 
presidential contest. He was much strong- 
er in the Syracuse Convention than he is 
with the people. At any rate, the opposi- 
tion to him is too strong and too widely ex- 
tended to make him a desirable candidate. 
If the Convention had adopted the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Curtis it would have acted more 
wisely ; and if Senator Conkling had advised 
his friends to take this course he would 
himself have acted the wiser part. It is by 
no means clear that his nomination would 
‘secure beyond a question” the electoral 
votes of this state. In our judgment, he 
would be more likely to divide than to unite 
the Republican vote of the state. 

And when we go outside of this state, 
where, we beg to know, do the political 
friends of the Senator discover any evidence 
that he is the first, or second, or third, or 
even the tenth choice of the people? It is 
not found in the East orthe West; and when 
we turn to the South, that can do almost 
nothing toward electing a Republican presi- 
dent, we find the field occupied by Senator 
Morton. No one disputes the eminent abili- 
ties of Senator Conkling; but he certainly 
has no popular following as a presidential 
candidate outside of his own state, If the 
delegates choose to give him one or two 
complimentary votes, which he does not 
need and which would be of no service to 
anybody, then let them do so; but if they 
propose to insist upon his nomination, or, 
in the event of a failure, to force some com- 
promise upon the National Convention, at 
the dictation or for the gratification of 
Senator Conkling, they will commit a very 
grave mistake. Even his most zealous 
friends must see that his chances of being 
nominated are next tonothing. Why, then, 
this determined purpose to bring him to the 
front? What is to be gained? What is the 
specific object of the managers of this for- 
lorn movement. 

Mr. Curtis in his speech said that the 
candidate would be the Republican plat- 
form, and this is true. Witha candidate 
who will command the confidence and 
earnest support of Republican voters the 
party can succeed; but without such a can- 
didate the chances are that it will fail. 
The best man—best in himself and best in 
relation to the popular wish—is the one 
great want of thehour. The public sense 
demands something more than a mere poli- 
tician. It asks fora reasonable guaranty 
that success will correct the abuses of the 
past and be a pledge of better things in the 
future. 

0 me 


THE COLOR LINE. 


STRONG efforts are making to secure from 
the approaching Methodist General Con- 
ference a decision upon the color question 
in the Southern churches. The Southern 
Methodist Church has always divided the 
churches on the color line; and it is de- 
manded that the Northern Church do the 
same, on pain of having the whole weight 
of Southern color prejudice thrown against 
it—a result which would indefinitely post- 
pone the reunion of the Northern and 
Southern churches. For this reason there 
is a strong leaning toward following the 
leadings of prejudice, and dividing the con- 
ferences and the ghurches into white and 
black 

On the other hand, there is a stronger 
opposition. The Southwestern Advocate, ina 
ringing article on the subject, makes the 
following points against such division: 

(1) Such conferences would say to the 





not 

brother; (2) the oleh people want no 
separation; (8) separate conferences would 
not relieve our Southern work from the dif- 
ficulties that arise from the prejudices of the 
Southern people; and (4) our Church can 
not afford to give the Devil the benefit of 
even a doubt as to our position in regard to 
the equality of all men.” 

Now, there are doubtless some who are 
honestly convinced that such a division is 
so expedient as to be practically necessary ; 
but all the arguments we have seen are 
really founded in color prejudice. Besides, 
this is not a question of expediency, but of 
principle. The Methodist suggests that the 
decision be left to the local churches. If 
they want to separate, let them separate. 
That depends entirely upon the grounds of 
separation. If they separate because the 
whites are too proud to meet with their 
brethren in Christ, then they cannot be 
allowed to separate. The apostles refused 
utterly to allow any such distinctions. As 
a vigorous writer on this subject says, there 
were ‘‘national lines,” ‘‘ bondage lines,” 
and ‘‘sex lines” in the churches to which 
Paul wrote, and he wiped them all out with 
a stroke, saying: ‘‘ There is neither Jew nor 
Greek ; there is neither bond nor free; there 
is neither male nor female; for ye are all 
onein Christ Jesus.” Here were “lines” 
and prejudices as hurtful to the progress of 
the Church as the present color prejudices; 
but the apostles would not recognize them 
and would not allow any separation on their 
account. However much the Jewish convert 
might be scandalized by taking the Lord’s 
Supper with an uncircumcised Gentile, he 
must do it or give up his name of Christian. 
Doubtless it was thought that such disre- 
gard of national and religious prejudice 
must result ruinously; but God had taught 
the apostles that in every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted of him, and the high standard that 
there are no divisions in Christ was never 
taken down. 

Now the question is whether a prejudice, 
like this color one—born and nurtured in 
unutterable iniquity as it was—shall be 
allowed to deflect the policy of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churches from the plain 
teachings of the New Testament. What- 
ever offense or opposition may come of it, 
there is but one course to take—the plain, 
manly one that wicked prejudices, the 
legacies of the sum of all villainies, shall 
never have any recognition from the Chris- 
tian Church. One man writes from Texas 
insisting on a ‘‘ white conference” there, 
as many thousands of people are coming 
there, and, not finding ‘‘ white” churches, 
they will not attend church, and are thus 
in great danger of losing their souls. 
‘* Thousands will perish if we do not fur- 
nish them the bread and water of life.” Let 
them perish. Thereare no fitter candidates 
for Hell on the planet than the persons thus 
described. They will be disciples of Christ 
provided they are petted and coddled and 
allowed to retain the Southern “ high- 
tonedness.” No Christian church can afford 
to recognize any such spirit. The business 
of the Church is to preach not caste, but 
the Gospel; and if the Methodist Episcopal 
Church cannot preach this in the South, let 
it come back home, and let some hardier 
spirits take the field. 

I 


THIRD-CLASS MAIL-MATTER. 


THE Postmaster-General, just at the close 
of the session of the last Congress, ad- 
dressed a letter to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Post-offices and Post- 
roads, recommending that the rate of post- 
age on merchandise should be doubled, mak- 
ing the rate one cent for each ounce or frac- 
tion thereof, instead of one cent for each 
two ounces. This recommendation was in- 
corporated by the Senate in the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill; but it was so worded, by 
a pure oversight in the use of language, as 
to cover everything included in what is 
called tiird-class mail-matter. Inthis form 
the bill went to the House of Representatives, 
and was passed by it without perceiving the 
mistake. What the Postmaster-General in- 
tended and what it is admitted on all hands 
that Congress intended was simply to in- 
crease the rate on merchandise, which is 
only one item of the class. What was in 
form done was an increase of the rate on 
the whole class; and, hence, for the past 








year the rate on transient newspapers, pam- 
phlets, magazines, occasional publications, 
proof-sheets, etc., has been just double what 
it was previously, simply because they are 
comprehended in third-class mail-matter. 

The universal demand of the country has 
been and still is that this mistake should be 
corrected, and that the postage on transient 
newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, etc. 
should be restored to the old rate or even 
lowered. The House of Representatives, on 
the 26th of last January, passed a bill to this 
effect; and since that period it has been in 
the hands of the Senate Committee on 
Post-offices and Post-roads, of which Sena- 
tor Hamlin is chairman. This committee, 
after doing nothing on the subject for about 
two months, have at length waked up suffi- 
ciently to propose a bill to the Senate essen- 
tially different from that of the House. 
Their plan is to resort to the old system of 
a sliding scale of rates, according to dis- 
tances; thus abandoning the well-estab- 
lished theory of uniform rates without any 
reference to the question of distance. 

The people would be very much obliged 
to Senator Hamlin’s committee if they 
would at once take steps to give them the 
relief for which they ask. If Congress 
shall see fit to maintain the present rates on 
merchandise—as seeds, scions, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, merchants’ samples, etc.—or to 
adopt the theory of varying rates according 
to distance, then so be it; but the question 
in relation to newspapers, pamphlets, and 
magazines is a very different one. The 
present charge is exorbitant and oppressive. 
It costs more to send a pamphlet from this 
city to Brooklyn than it would to send it to 
Constantinople. The expense has been 
doubled by a simple blunder in the process 
of legislation. The House has done what 
it could to correct the blunder, and what 
should have been done by the Senate is to 
concur with the House on the very day on 
which the bill was received. 

If the Senate Committee think it best to 
adopt some new regulations in regard to 
the transportation business, so far as it is 
conducted through the mail, they may take 
their own time for maturing a bill to this 
effect; yet what the people want, and want 
now, is a prompt repeal of what was 
an unintended blunder in legislation. Let 
us, gentlemen, have this mistake corrected 
at once. After that, suit yourselves in re- 
spect to that kind of third-class mail-mat- 
ter that may just as well be carried by ex- 
press companies. The people are impatient 
with the seemingly inexcusable delay of 
the Senate to do a very simple thing, 


Editorial Hotes. 


THERE are indications that the Brooklyn 
scandal is not yet settled. The Andover Church, 
it is supposed, will at its first meeting after the 
term opens in April consider the letter of Ply- 
mouth Church, and take the necessary time to 
consult what js the next proper step to be 
taken. It is not at all likely that the Andover 
Church will be satisfied with the present state 
of things ; but whether it will get some other 
churches to join in its admonition and how it 
shall frame its next letter asking for a council 
are yet to be decided. Perhaps it is to head 
off this pestilent Andover movement that it is 
now proposed, as we learn, by some of the 
‘‘friends’’ of Mr. Beecher, seeing that his 
‘* enemies’’ flout at the commission, themselves 
to bring charges against Mr. Beecher and see to 
it that the commission is nota failure. How 
they can be “responsible for the truth and 
proof” of their charges does not appear. It is 
understood that the committee appointed in the 
case by the association of which Mr. Beecher is 
a member will report that it is not best that 
action shall be taken until the other proceed - 
ings proposed have been terminated. At the 
present that time looks very far off. 











Pror. DwieHt’s reply in last Saturday’s 
Tribune to the criticisms made on the Advisory 
Council’s plan of a commission of investigation 
are certainly remarkable. We quote his reply 
to Prof. Bartlett in full : 

“Dr. Bartlett informs us that ‘the commis- 


sion is wholly passive; is to do no 3 is 
not even to be organized unless some outside 
hall make charges’; and he Sade : 
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made, and not before. Are courts passive 
bodies, killed before they are born, because 
charges must pass the ordeal of a grand jury 
before they can be considered? Dr. Bartlett, 
think, is the first person who has made this 
curious discovery. Do courts in the neighbor- 
hood of Chi , let me ask, go searching 
about among the families of that city for all 
the gossip of the day, in order that they may 
not Wir Fe but may find some- 
thing to do? . Bartlett = further: ‘ Per- 
haps none of the persons having knowledge of 
the case wish to reopen it and make charges.’ 
Very well. If they do not wish to reopen it, 
who does? If they do not wish to make them- 
selves responsible for the proof of their state- 
ments, they had better not whisper their state- 
ments among their neighbors ; or, if this whis- 
pera all that they choose to do bag had 
etter not find fault that judicial bodies do not 
examine them.” 
Let ussee. In Chicago and New York and, 
we presume, in New Haven, it is the duty of 
the grand jury to consider charges made by in- 
dividuals or by common fame and order that 
there be a trial. This office the Advisory Coun- 
cil has performed. It has decided that Mr. 
Beecher should be further tried ecclesiastically, 
for the satisfaction of the public. How, then, 
shall the trial be carried on? Allowing for the 
moment that the court were satisfactorily ar- 
ranged and constituted, who shall prosecute 
him? Prof. Dwight says that somebody who be- 
lieves him guilty ought to volunteer as prose- 
cutor. Isthat the way they do in the civil courts 
about New Haven? If so, the Yale Law School 
has not yet succeeded in lifting Connecticut out 
of the bog of juridical barbarism. Hereabouts we 
have learned that what is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business; and the state or the 
municipality appoints a prosecuting attorney, 
whose business it is to bring criminals to justice 
and prove their guilt. He is just as mucha 
servant of the state as is the court or the jury 
and quite as necessary, and it is his business 
“to go searching about”’ for evidence. We 
hereabouts have learned something since the 
days of Cicero and Verres, and we do things in 
precisely the way that Prof. Dwight ridicules. 
So does the Presbyterian Church in its ecclesi- 
astical trials. When it finds a minister at- 
tacked by public rumor, it appoints a prose- 
cutor to represent ‘‘common fame,’’ whose 
business it shall be ‘‘ to go searching about”’ 
for evidence wherever he can find it. Now this 
is precisely what this nondescript court of the 
Council’s invention is required not to do and 
what no provision has been made for. It is, as 
Prof. Bartlett says, ‘‘ a passive commission.”’ 


WE said last week that we did not under 

stand it to be the fact, as Prof. Dwight and the 
Rey. Lyman Abbott represented, that the com- 
mittee from the Andover church requested that 
their letter be referred to the Council for its 
judgment. Prof. Smyth, in a letter to The 
Tribune, quite disproves the truth of this rep- 
resentation. His letter to Dr. Bacon, referred 
to by Mr. Abbott, does not bear out at all the 
representation of it. As we understand the 
facts, they were about these. The Andover 
church completed its action on Thursday night. 
On Saturday the committee were in Brooklyn, 
and sought to see the clerk of Plymouth 
Church. They failed, and did not hand him 
the letter until Sunday morning. This termin- 
ated their official duties. They then saw Dr. 
Edward Beecher, and had a consultation with 
him on the subject of the proposed Coun- 
cil; but told him distinctly that they 
had no further power than to deliver their 
letter. They then separated, more than 
twenty-four hours before the Council met; and 
of the three only Prof. Smyth, we believe, re- 
mained in the city. When informed that Mr. 
Shearman had intimated a desire that the 
brethren from Andover should suggest the 
reference of their letter to the Council, Prof. 
Smyth refused to do so. Accordingly, in giving 
the letter to the Council, Mr. Shearman simply 
stated, and with truth, that it was presented 
“by the committee of Plymouth Church.” 
The ‘ Result” states the same thing, and at no 
public session was it stated that the letter was 
submitted to the Council at the request of the 
Andover committee. It is true that a letter 
from Prof. Phelps, opposing the action of the 
chureb, had been read to a large number of the 
members, and false statements were made about 
the temper of the Andover letter. Prof. Smyth, 
when approached and attacked by Mr. Beecher 
on the matter, told him that the letter of the 
Andover church was grossly misrepresented, 
and told him to have the letter read, which 
would prove it to bea kind and fraternal docu- 
ment ; but in no way did he seek to have it 
‘submitted’ to the Council nor did he desire 
it, and the representation that such was the fact 
isa baseless defense of the action of the Coun- 
cil. 


‘ WE owe Dr. G. F. Pentecost an apology for 
being compelled so long to delay publishing a 
letter from him substantiating a paragraph in 
an article of his published by us, to which ex- 
ception was taken by the Zion’s Advocate, That 
paper had said, in reference to Dr. Pentecost’s 
assertion that a distinguished Baptist scholar was 
rejected as president of a New England college 


—— —————-—- 


solely because he favored liberty in the matter of 

the Lord’s Supper: 

“The reference, of course, is to gd Uni- 

versity, and we are authorized by Dr. Shailer, 
the chiirmen of the committee of trustees, to 
whom the duty_of selecting a successor to Dr. 
Champlin was assigned, to state that this asser- 
tion of Mr. Pentecost is untrue in every partic- 
ular. The distinguished pastor to whom ref- 
erence is made was not nominated by the 
alumni. His name was never brought before the 
trustees for their action, and, of course, he was 
never rejected.” 


Dr. Pentecost writes us : 

‘Dr. Shailer’s sweeping denial is not aimed 
at the substantial truth of my statement, but at a 
technical inaccuracy. The technical inaccuracy 
is this: That, instead of ‘the distinguished 
pastor and scholar’ being the nominee of the 
alumni of the college and a majority of the 
‘board of trustees, he was the choice of ‘the 
committee of the trustees to whom the duty of 








selecting a successor to Dr. Champlin was 
assigned,’ and, without doubt, only failed of 
being formally presented to the trustees for 
their action and confirmation because one cer- 
tain ‘power behind the throne’ put his foot 
down and practically vetoed the wishes of the 
committee. It, no doubt, is true that his views 
concerning the Lord’s Supper were no objection 
to the committee, who were looking for a 
scholar, and not a sectarian; but it is also true 
that those views did have to do with the veto 
that was placed upon his election. The fact that 
this veto was potent to prevent his election makes 
the question of the formal action of the trustees 
of little importance, so far as the substantial 
truth of my statement is concerned. It is true 
that ‘to be sound on the communion question 
was considered a sine qua non to the office’—not, 
perhaps, by the trustees, but by the ‘power behind 
the throne,’ who virtually controlled the action 
of the committee in the whole matter. I need 
not go further, unless the details of this whole 
matter are called for by Dr. Shailer. In that 
case 1am ready to give them, together with my 
authority, or retract the whole statement, or so 
much of it as I fail to make absolutely good. 

‘Tt is a little surprising that the Advocate and 
Dr. Shailer should so instantly recognize Colby 
University as the college to whom reference was 
made, if ‘ the assertion of Mr. Pentecost is un- 
true in every particular.’ 

“The Advocate says further: ‘The denomina- 
tion never has proscribed and we believe never 
will proscribe such men.’ With this I en- 
tirely agree. And this is just our point. 
It is not the denomination that proscribes, 
but certain self-appointed leaders, who as- 
sume to and do practically control the de- 
nomination. Let the denomination be freed 
from these. Let there be perfect freedom of 
thought and speech on all questions in debate 
among us, without the fear of newspaper bulls 
and ministerial, conference, and associational 
resolutions, ‘“‘discarding’’ and ‘ disowning,’’ 
and there will be no proscription in our denom- 
ination. The denomination, as such, is tol- 
erant, liberty-loving, and catholic. Whatever 
of proscription there is (and there is not a lit- 
tle) catches its inspiration from these quasi 
and pseudo-custodians of the denominational 
conscience. It isthe prelatizing of the denom- 
ination that we object to, protest against, and 
will not cease to oppose so long as we have pen 
and tongue left.” 


SECRETARY BRISTOW has acted like an inno- 
cent and an honest man with reference to the 
charge of attempting to defraud the Govern- 
ment in the mule case, which, as a lawyer hold- 
ing at the time no office under the Government, 
he argued before the Court of Claims. He 
promptly went before the House Committee on 
War Expenditures, and, under oath, told the 
whole story of his connection with the case and 
precisely what he did. The story was a straight- 
forward one, without concealment, prevarica- 
tion, skulking, or dodging in any way; and 
when it was completed every member of the 
Committee was entirely satisfied that there was 
absolutely no foundation for the rumors that 
had been put into circulation adversely to the 
integrity of the Secretary. The Bible says that 
“the righteous are as bold as a lion.’’ Innocent 
people, who have a clear and uncorrupt record, 
and, hence, have no occasion to fear exposure, 
generally illustrate this maxim of the Scriptures. 
The guilty, however, by the necessities of 
their own position, as well as by the 
promptings of their own thoughts, are almost 
sure to illustrate the other part of the maxim— 
that ‘‘ the wicked flee when no man pursueth.”’ 
One of the natural and characteristic evidences 
of guilt is timidity of exposure, as indicated by 
persistent efforts at concealment. Babcock, 
though acquitted by the jury, has this mark of 
strong suspicion attached to him, and Mr. Pen- 
dleton is not ina much better position. 





THE decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in reference to the law of this 
state which provides for levying a head-tax 
upon immigrants arriving in this city from for- 
eign countries is practically one of great im- 
portance. The Court declares the law to be 





unconstitutional, and this, of course, is the 


end of the.law ; and itis the end of the Board 

of Emigration, created in 1847, to look after the 

interests of immigrants and protect them 

against sharpers, unless some other provision 
shall be made to defray its expenses. Hitherto 
the head-money levied under the law has met 
all the expenditures of the Board. The rate of 
the levy for the last four years has been one 
dollar and fifty cents for each immigrant. The 
great importance and value of the service ren- 
dered no one questions, and it is difficult to see 
how it can be dispensed with. What shall be 
done ? Either the state must undertake the work, 
or authorize the city to do so, at the public ex- 
pense, or the United States must make some gen- 
eral provision on the subject, orthe whole sys- 
tem must be abandoned. The last of these alter- 
natives is not to be entertained for a moment. 
The necessity of the system and its benefits to 
the immigrant, as well as to the country, make 
it imperative that some method should be 
devised for its substantial continuance. 


Tue House of Representatives last week 
passed a bill prohibiting all persons in the em- 
ployment of the Government from demanding 
of others or from contributing any money to 
be used as an election fund. A violation of 
the law is made a misdemeanor, subjecting the 
offender to immediate dismissal from office 
and to fine and imprisonment. Ex-Speaker 
Blaine proposed to amend the bill by extend- 
ing its application to senators, representatives, 
and delegates in Congress. His proposition 
was rejected, and, hence, the bill as passed ap- 
plies only to Government appointees. There is 
a gross abuse common to all political parties 
when in power, at which this bill aims and 
which ought long since to have been broken 
up. Werefer to the practice of levying polit- 
ical assessments upon government officials, 
which they must pay or run the risk of being 
dismissed from the service. This has become 
aregular system among custom-house officials 
of this city, and, as we presume, general 
throughout the country. At every election the 
subordinates are called upon to pay a certain 
percentage of their salaries to aid in defraying 
the election expenses of the party in power; 
and practically they have no alternative but 
to consent thereto or do worse. It is an abom- 
inable oppression and in many cases a virtual 
robbery, as well as a source of corruption in the 
civil service of the country. So far as the bill 
aims at this notorious abuse if is a step in the 
right direction. 


....An unsophisticated Washington corre- 
spondent, in discoursing upon the inadequacy of 
a Cabinet officer’s salary to support a household 
in Washington, says that Secretary Fish spends 
ten thousand dollars a year in excess of his sal- 
ary as Secretary of State. But Mr. Fish’s in- 
come from his private means is said by those 
who have means of knowing the facts to ex- 
ceed a hundred thousand dollars, while his 
personal expenses in Washington do not fall 
much short of seventy-five thousand dollars. 
And poor men with ambitious wives go to 
Washington with nothing but their salaries to 
depend upon, and accept Cabinet offices, think- 
ing to vie with the wealthy Secretary of State 
in the splendor of their entertainments. The 
inevitable result must be degradation and ruin. 
A man who lacks the courage to be poor but 
honest has no right to be in Washington. 


....Prof. Dwight would have it that Mr. H. 
C. Bowen is the inventor of the Advisory Coun- 
efl’s commission of investigation. That is 
news to us. Mr. Bowen once offered, in a 
question between him and the examining com- 
mittee of Plymouth Church, to give the reasons 
for his action and position to three impartial 
gentlemen, and to abide by their judgment, 
whether Plymouth Church would do the same 
ornot. But it never occurred to him that a 
commission was the Congregational way of try- 
ing a minister ; least of all one selected by his 
friends, and forbidden to seek evidence, and 
provided with no prosecutor to represent 
**common fame.”” Long before the Council we 
urged a council as the proper body to conduct 
an ecclesiastical investigation. 

....If the Senate should not confirm Mr. Dana 
for minister to England it will be merely on the 
ground that it would not be decorous to con- 
firm a nomination reported adversely by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and that Mr. 
Dana in his letter has shown more respect for 
himself than he has for that committee. Doubt- 
less he has, and doubtless he had reasonto. It 
is perfectly clear now and acknowledged that 
Mr. Dana, in the matter of his edition of Wheat- 
on, was guilty of no moral offense, and that his 
persecution by Mr. Butler and Mr. Lawrence 
has been on purely personal grounds. We shall 
be glad to see him confirmed, even if it be done 
by Democratic votes. The Republican Senate 
cannot afford to commit the political blunder of 
rejecting so good a nomination. 

....A writer to The Tribune from St. Louis, 
says: 

“‘T observe an attempt in New York to intro- 
duce the licensing tion. Its trial 





here was a faflure wrought great evil. 
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Morally it was a curse and as a sanitary meas- 

ure it did not lessen disease. It gave to the 

ea power and fearfully demoralized 
em. 


No doubt the New York police would man- 
fully resist temptation. Their past record 
points that way. 


....A Baptist exchange having lately made 
much of obedience to Christ as the funda- 
mental Baptist principle, we were moved to 
ask whether the Baptists practice feet-washing, 
ag that seems to be a plain teaching of the New 
Testament. The Central Baptist forthwith re- 
plies: ‘‘ We do not knowof any Baptists who 
do not wash their feet.” Now, believing thay 
cleanliness is next to godliness, we are much 
gratified at this assurance. But how about the 
other kind of feet-washing ? 


....The Rey. Charles Voysey, in The Index, 
exults and glows in the following fashion over 
the Jenkins-Cook decision : 


“*« Watchman! what of the night ?’? we may 
ask each other across the broad seas. And for 
answer each may truly say: ‘I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from Heaven!’ ”’ 


We did not see him fall ; but probably we are 
not seers. Still, the notion that Satan can be 
abolished by an order of the Privy Council is 
a good one. 


....The new Bishop of Illinois lately said : 


‘Many men are now living who remember 
the days of Calvinistic ascendency in the 
Church, when baptismal regeneration was re- 
garded as a heresy, and a Romish heresy at 
that. To-day the Church asserts it as one of 
the most precious jewels in her deposit of doc- 
trines.’’ 


If this be true, the Church has no very valuable 
jewels, if, indeed, it be not bankrupt already.. 


...-Prof. Blackie, of Edinburgh, says the 
modern sermon is “‘like toddy composed of 
one-tenth whisky and nine-tenths water.”” We 
judge the Professor thinks meanly of such pro- 
portions of whisky and water ; but only think 
of a theologian drawing illustrations from the 
bottle, instead of from the Bible! Let us hope 
that he does not draw his inspiration from the 
same source. 

....Some exchanges are suggesting, as a 
way out of the prevailing moral bankruptcy, 
that no one pretend to be what he is 
not, but act out himself, We protest. The 
need is not that men should cease pretend- 
ing to be what they are not; but rather 
that they should be what they pretend to be. 
The pretensions are all right. 


-«»-Don Carlos, the Spanish bandit, has not 
met a very flattering reception in England. 
This is due, however, not to his being an unsuc- 
cessful aspirant to the Spanish throne, but to 
his barbarous and atrocious crimes. The En- 
glish people know how to sympathize with the 
unfortunate ; but they have no tenderness for 
cut-throats, even if they be royal. 


....Dr. Leacock, of the Reformed Episcopal- 
ian Church, having suggested that Lent might 
well be dropped from the Calendar, “‘ Albany’”’ 
is moved to write to The Churchman saying that 
Sunday might just as well be abolished. To be 
sure, the Sabbath is a divine institution, and 
Lent is not; but such considerations are mere 
trifies when one wants to be severe. 


...-A Lutheran who is indignant at the ex- 
clusive action of the late General Council puts 
the case thus: 

“If we have close communion and an exclu- 
sive pulpit this year, we may have the secret 
society dogma next year, and a mandate on 
usury the next; then alaw on wines or one 
regu a meat on Friday and other days ; then 
the number of buttons onthe shirt and the 
length of the coat-tails.”’ 

...-The Central Baptist is reminded by the 
noise about the communion question cf an ex- 
perience with the coyotes. ‘These little ani- 
mals have a prodigious voice and one of them 
will make noise enough for a thousand.”’ Inthe 
same way the Open Communionists, though 
really very few in number, ‘‘ make noise enough 
to pass for a troop.”’ 


..--The following explanation of the way 
church fairs arc worked seems to be from one 
who knows: 

“ Some ladies borrow money from their hus- 
bands, buy materials, and make up fancy arti- 
cles, which they give to the fair. Then they 
change —_— borrow more money, and buy the 
articles back again.’’ 

....[t is somewhat remarkable, considering 
the natural goodness of human nature, that, so- 
ciety cannot dispense with the bell-punch. 
There seems to be no safety in politics, trade 
or even in the kitchen, except as the conductor 
is required to “‘ punch with care,’’ and that, too, 
‘‘in the presence of the passenjare.”’ 

.--. We will not believe that the Centennia 
Commission will open their show on Sunday 
till we see it announced. Supposing the Euro- 
pean nations did so. All the more reason why 
our people should not be ashamed to keep holy 
the Sabbath day. 

....The sentence with which ‘“ H. H.’” meant 
to begin her article of two weeks ago was: 
“It never passes for genius.” What we print- 
ed was: ‘‘ We never pause for genius,’’ which 





represents her as less of a hero-worshiper than 
we all ought to be. . 
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..». Mr. Moody says “if you have lied about 
a man, if you have done him injustice, in 
thought or word or deed, go and make restitu- 
tion.” Yet certain liberal papers accuse him of 
unsettling in men’s minds the foundations of 
justice and honesty. 


..-.The 2nglish Freeman, pointing out that 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase ‘‘sweetness and 
light’’ is borrowed from Swift, says that, from 
what it knows of Mr. Arnold, “‘acid and fog 
would be a better phrase,’ as being more de- 
seriptive of his views. 


....-The Washington politicians, having re- 
duced the President’s salary, it may be well to 
tell them that it is not salaries that drain the 
Treasury, but thieving. Until honest men are 
put in office the Treasury will remain a bot- 
tomless pit, in spite of niggardly salaries. 


.... The right and left wings of the English 
Unitarians are saying some rather tart things to 
each other over the question of Theodore Par- 
ker’s Christianity. Mr. Parker split the Unita- 
rian Church in America, years ago, and now he 
turns up in England as a stone of stumbling. 


....-Between The Index and The Christian 
Statesman, we are not sure whether the late 
wretched weather is due to a failure to“* organ- 
ize a liberal club’’ or to the “ godless Consti- 
tution.’’ 


....Every one knows what the whole duty o 
man is; but the American people will be some- 
what surprised to learnthat the whole duty off 
Congress is to spend the session in barren 
electioneering brawling. 


.... It would be a problem worthy of a great 
‘arithmetic man” to calculate how many poli- 
ticians have been quietly grinding party axes 
during the last few weeks under the pretense of 
zeal for public morality. 


....The party papers are throwing stones as 
vigorously as ever over the recent frauds. The 
activity is probably much greater than it would 
have been if only those who are without sin had 
been allowed to cast them. 


....There are 80 many grists waiting for the 
mills of the gods that we respectfully suggest 
that some new stones be put in or that the mo- 
tion of the old ones-be quickened. There are 
some cases that cannot wait. 

....The number of moral failures without | 
assets is alarmingly on the increase. As in the 
case of commercial failures, the nominal assets 
are quite imposing, but examination commonly 
results in finding an empty treasury. 


....-Some of our exchanges publish columns 
of ‘*Seed Thoughts.’’ From our study of 
them we would suggest seedy thoughts as more 
descriptive. 


....-Public morality may be very much im- 
proved if those who are so much concerned 
about it will quietly raise the standard of their 
own private conscience. 

..«. There isa ‘‘ Hurricane Baptist church ”’ in 
Indiana. An exchange suggests that brethren 
who wish to “ride upon the storm”? might be 
gratified by going there. 

...-A marriage notice in an exchange closes 
thus: ‘‘ The fee paid was liberal.’’ By a proper 
use of this hint, ministers might contrive to 
increase their marriage fees. 


...-The eighth commandment would not 
makeabad plank forsome of the coming politi- 
cal platforms. It would be better still if it could 
be incorporated into the candidates. 

.... Under the black shadow of our national 
disgrace doubts are gradually forming as to 
whether the “ Almighty Dollar’’ be really om- 
nipotent. It is a wholesome skepticism. 


..»-Mr. Fish, of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, wants the members to pay individually for 
the chaplain’s services. We fear this measure 
would result in abolishing the chaplaincy. 


....Party bolting is bad; but bolting self- 
respect and integrity in the interest of party is 
worse. 

.... The Religious Herald objects to those who 
wish ‘‘to be considered missionary Baptists on 
ten cents a year.”’ 

....-Empress or Queen? Mr. Gladstone ap- 
prehends very serious results if the former 
title should be adopted. 

....The Southern Churchman some time ago 
announced that Calvinism is dead. That is hard 
on the Thirty-nine Articles. 


....They call them “spelling bees”? in En- 
gland; and they are just now all the rage, to 
help out impecunious chapels. 


..-A writer in The Congregationalist speaks 
of his pew as “a portion of the house of God 
which I have engaged to see filled up.”’ 


....A young liberal minister, in a recent ser- 
mon, describes Gabriel] sitting in the morning at 
the “‘ east window of a Divine surprise.”’ 

...- The Alabama Baptist thinks I Peter, ii, 13 
the best argument in support of sprinkling. 
* Submit yourself to every ordinance of man.”’ 

...- There is no moral censor so keen and so 
pure as a politician out of office, 
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Religions Iutelligence. 
MR. MOODY IN NEW YORE. 

THE revival meetings are to terminate next 
week with a convention of ministers and lay- 
men, to be held on Wednesday and Thursday. 
A similar convention was held in Philadelphia 
at the close of the meetings there, and resulted 
in great good. Morning and afternoon sessions 
of three hours will be held. Practical topics 
relating to Christian work will be discussed. 
Mr. Moody will preside and Mr. Sankey will 
conduct the singing, as usual. Each evening 
the convention will be suspended and the usual 
service will be held. During the week Mr. 
Moody has preached two sermons on the Holy 
Spirit, dwelling especially on the helplessness 
of the Church in the work of saving men with- 
out his aid. Hence, when we have done all we 
can, we must still look and cry for Divine help, 
or all will be vain. A good many Christians 
have life, but no power. Nineteen out of twen- 
ty are of little use in building up God’s King- 
dom, They could accomplish more in one week 
than they do in twenty years if they only re- 
ceived a fresh baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

Dr. John Hall presided at the noon meeting 
on Wednesday, He spoke on the words: “ He 
only is my rock and my salvation. He is my 
defense. I shall not be greatly moved.” He 
said ; 

“Tt takes many of us along time to learn the 
meaning of that verse and to learn to place the 
proper accent on the word ‘only.’ e must 
remember that it is not God and our penitence, 
God and our reforms, God and our benevolence 
that saves us; but he only. We pray andG 
answers our prayers ; and then we wonder that 
it isso, and say: ‘Is it not strange that our 
prayer is thus answered?’ Thus showing that 
we did not believe while we prayed. We must 
pray looking up and expecting the answer. 

My expectation is from him,’ ‘he only is my 
rock,’ ‘he only is my salvation,’ ‘he only is 
my defense.’ I have heard men complain that 
devotional services have so much repetition in 
them. This is necessarily so, and it is right; 
and it is repetition of a kind that God loves to 
hear. He loves to hear us say over and over: 
‘Thou only art my hope, my salvation, 
my — Christ thus intercedes for us. 
I myself cannot think of absolute Deity. 
Jehovah, as such, is incomprehensible to you 
and me. But we can think of Christ. In himI 
can realize that ‘power belongeth unto God,’ 
and also mercy. Jesus is incarnate mercy.” 

On Thursday and Friday Mr. Moody preached 
on the Bible. He said that subject included so 
many texts that he knew he could talk right 
along about it; but he would only take two 
days for it. He repeated again his special de- 
sire that all who attended the meetings should 
carry their Bibles with them and follow him, 
whenever he read from the Word—good com- 
mon Bibles,;that they could mark up with a 
pencil, if they chose. He said that was one 
pleasure in preaching to Scotchmen—they fol- 
lowed him so closely; and then, if a man did 
not talk exactly according to the Word, they 
just drew their Bibles on him. He would have 
all real Christians study and read the Bible. Not 
as people so generally do, as in family worship, 
where they have to put a book-mark in to tell 
where they left off, for fear they would read 
the same chapter to-morrow they read to-day; 
but to read and draw life from it, that they 
might always have something fresh about them. 

The Friday prayer-meeting for the intemper- 
ate was unusually well attended. Mr. Moody 
read the 5th chapter of Luke, taking for his 
text the 3lst and 32d verses: ‘‘ They that are 
whole need not a physician ; but they that are 
sick. I come not to call the righteous but sin- 
ners to repentance,’’ At the close of his re- 
marks five or six reclaimed men then gave their 
experience, and at the close of the meeting Mr, 
Sankey sang ‘He will Carry you Through.” 
A large number of men found their way into 
the inquiry-room, where those who had passed 
through the same experience waited with the 
ministers to talk with them. 

The Sunday meetings were crowded. There 
was an overflow meeting in the Fourth-ave. hall, 
nearly as large as in the beginning of the meet- 
ings, before public curiosity was allayed. In 
one of the churches on Sunday reference was 
made at some length to the disinterested nature 
of the work at the Hippodrome—such an im- 
mense effort and outlay on the part of men who 
have personally nothing to gain by the move- 
ment—neither position, nor money, nor reputa- 
tion, none of the rewards which are generally 
the stimulants of labor. Mr. Moody, who gives 
his time and unremitting efforts tothe cause; 
the clergymen of prominence and talent, who 
assist him daily ; the young men of the Christian 
Association, who act as ushers and work in the 
inquiry-rooms; and behind these the gentlemen 
of wealth and liberality who support the whole 
organization—it is only through the disinter- 
ested co-operation of all these men that the 
movement is such a widespread suecess. All 
that is left forthe people to do is to go and 
listen and assent. No effort, no money is re- 
quired from the audiences and no especial 
quality but receptivity. Mr. Moody’s sermon 
was on Trust. No one can put his trust in God 
without finding strength and peace, But weare 





and all those things on which we rely prove 
broken reeds and sooner or later pierce us. 
Friends die or change; riches take wings ; all 
things earthly fail and pass; but he that 
trusteth in the Lord abideth forever. 

8 I 


.-..The revival "interest is still growing 
throughout the country. The revival at Prince- 
ton has been followed by another at Williams 
and by one at Ann Arbor. Great activity has 
been manifested by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Binghamton, N. Y., in the hold- 
ing of meetings both within and without that 
city. Union meetings have also been held in 
the churches of Binghamton for ten weeks. 
Mrs. Van Cott is addressing great crowds in the 
State-street Methodist Church, Troy. In New- 
ark, N. J., 5,000 persons assembled at the Rink 
Sunday, March 12th, to listen to religious ad- 
dresses and Christian singing. At Evansville, 
Ind., religious services are held twice and thrice 
each day, under the auspices of the State Chris- 
tian Association of Young Men. The move- 
ment has spread into Canada. Many persons 
have united with the churches of St. John, N. 
B., and the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Montreal has been holding Sunday-evening 
meetings in the Theater Royal, which was 
crowded to repletion. 


.--.This is the way that a clerical scandal is 
managed by the Hartford Congregationalists. 
The pastor in East Hartford had been living for 
four years in adulterous relations with a certain 
woman, and had more than once asked a physi- 
cian to perform a service for her of a sort which 
professional honor would not allow, although 
in Brooklyn the statute of limitations is said to 
condone it after five or six years. The pastor 
was eloquent and persuasive, and the ‘‘ psycho- 
logical argument”’ was strong in his favor. But 
at last the evidence was too strong, and he ran 
away, and the church called a council to con- 
sider the matter. The council began to take 
evidence in the case, when the Rev. Mr. Par- 
ker, who was one of the members of the Beecher 
Council, protested and withdrew. The protest 
did not have any effect, however; and, although 
the woman, who had at first confessed to her 
mother and others, withdrew her confession, 
the council found the pastor guilty. 


.-.-[t will be remembered that the last Pres- 
byterian General Assembly provided forthe due | 
Presbyterian celebration of our country’s Cen- 
tennial, by directing that on the first Sabbath of 
July each of the pastors should deliver a dis-| 
course on the history of his church ; and that 
at the same time a collection should be taken | 
up for the erection of a fire-proof building for: 
the Presbyterian Historical Society. The Pres-| 
byterian press are taking up the matter with 
much spirit. The Hvangelist complains ‘that 
there is hardly a denomination in the country 
that has done so little to collect and preserve its 
historical records as the Presbyterians,”’ } 


....The English Burials Bill has been defeated ' 
by a majority of 31. Mr. Disraeli, in opposing 
the resolution, charged that it was part of a’ 
design to overthrow the Establishment. The, 
London Times calls the defeat a moral victory, 
and adds that ‘‘no answer can really be made 
to the argument that we are exhibiting a 
bigotry of which the most reactionary countries 
in Europe have become ashamed, in insisting| 
on allowing no religious service but that 
of the Church of England in our grave- 
yards.’’ The pitch of madness reached by the 
defenders ofthe Establishment will soon war- 
rant the gods in proceeding to their destruction. 


....The close-communion controversy in the 
Lutheran General Council still rages with un- 
abated fury. The Lutheran and Missionary has 
been filled ever since the last meeting of the 
Council with articles for and against. Dr. 
Krauth and the German papers are the leading 
champions ef the exclusive policy. This ex- 
clusiveness, however, is strongly opposed by 
most of the English-speaking Lutherans and by 
the General Synod, Dr. Krotel’s church, of 
this city, has just adopted a series of resolu- 
tions condemning very strongly the exclusive 
action of the late General Council. 


....Mr. Henry C. Bowen has felt it to be his 
duty to resign his office as trustee of the Amer- 
ican Congregational Union. He has been one 
of the most earnest supporters of that institu- 
tion from the date of its organization, and now 
voluntarily severs his official connection with it 
with none but the best wishes for its continued 
prosperity. He says in his letter of resignation 
that he believes the Union to be one of the best 
benevolent institutions in the country, worthy 
of the full confidence and the hearty support of 
the Christian public. 


....The General Conference of the M. E. 
Charch, to be heldin Baltimore next May, prom- 
ises to be ome of extraordinary interest. In ad- 
dition to the regular reports from every part of 
the Chureh, both at home and abroad, there will 
probably be a very sharp discussion of many 
points ef church polity and organization, with 
which there exists a very extended dissatisiac- 
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tion in the Church. Nelson & Phillips, the 
Methodist book agents, announce a dafly paper 
to be published during the Conference, giving 
full reports of the sessions, 


....A protest has been received at Madrid 
from the Vatican against the article of the 
Spanish constitution sanctioning religious tol- 
eration. The protest declares that the article 
violates the rights of Catholicism and annuls the 
Concordat. A vigorous reply from the Govern- 
ment is expected. Sefior Sagasta recently put 
the case in a nutshell, in his speech before the 
Cortes, declaring that the Vatican would never 
consent to grant religious toleration; but it 
would accept accomplished facts. This de- 
scribes Catholic policy the world over. 


....The Congregational Quarterly gives the 
statistics of that denomination as follows: 
whole number of churches, 3,438, of which 891 
are without pastors; number of churchmem- 
bers, 338,313; number in Sabbath-schools, 401,- 
338. The additions last year were 29,945 ; a net. 
gain of 12,840. Charitable contributions to the 
amount of $1,241,014.39 are reported by 2,418 
churches. The number of additions to the 
churches, by profession (17,306) is greater than 
for seven years. 


.... The committee appointed by the last Gen 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to arrange a system of ecclesiastical 
courts will report at the coming conference the 
following arrangement: 1. Parish Court. 2. 
District Court. 3. Annual Conference Court. 
4. Appellate Court, as at present constituted. 
5. Supreme Court, which will have jurisdiction 
in the trial of bishops and other officers of the 
General Conference. 


....-By a decision of one of the Kentucky 
courts, the Protestant Episcopalians have re- 
covered the Emanuel Church in Louisville. The 
Emanuel congregation joined the Reformed 
Episcopal body and took with them their val- 
uable real estate and edifice. The court de- 
cided that the Reformed Episcopal Church was 
not the original grantee, and, therefore, had no 
valid title to the property. 


....The Presbyterians are building a Centen- 
nia) church near Norristown, Pennsylvania, and 
not far from Valley Forge. The spot is of his- 
torical interest, as a part of Gen. Washington’s 
army, while on the march to Valley Forge, 
stopped there, taking refuge from the weather 
in a house upon the grounds. The church wil! 
seat 600 persons and is to be ready for ptblic 
worship by the Fourth of July. 


.... The Baptists announce a ten days’ camp- 
meeting at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, next 
summer, the owners of the grounds, who are 
Methodists, granting free use of them. The 
proposed meeting will begin July 11th and 
close about July 20th. 


....In compliance with the request of the 
American Presbyterians, the Scotch Committee 
of the Presbyterian Alliance have consented to 
postpone the meeting of its first General Coun- 
cil to next year, 


...-Austria has passed a bill providing for 
the government visitation of the convents. The 
measure is meeting with violent opposition 
from the ecclesiastical authorities. A blast of 
curses may be expected ere long. 


...-President Robinson, of Brown University, 
conducted the opening services at the installa- 
tion of Dr. Behrends at the Union Congrega- 
tional church, Providence. 


¥ ublisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








BuRNET?T’s CocoArINE is the best and 


cheapest hair dressing in the world, 
BEDDING MANUFACTORY. 


Mr. 8. P, Krrrie, 208 Canal Street, in- 
vites public attention (see his advertisement) 
to his large stock of Spring Mattresses, Hair 
Mattresses, Bolsters, Pillows, Iron and 
other Bedsteads, Table Linen, Towels, etc, 
Profits small and all goods warranted. Give 
him a call. 


THE PLANET JUNIOR, 
ComBINED SEED-DRmLL AND Hog, is 
manufactured only by S. L. Allen & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. See illustrated advertise- 
ment, on Farm and Garden page. Read the 
following testimony from Edward H. How- 
land, Conway, Mass. : 

“The Planet Jr. Combined works splen- 
didly, both as Drill and Hoe. Iw not 
be without it formore than twice its cost ” 
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READ THIS WITHOUT FAIL. 


We want to call the attention of our read- 
‘ers very particularly to the notice of Messrs. 
Ehrich & Co., informing Ladies that they 
can become subscribers for a whole year to 
their ‘“‘Fashion Quarterly” for only 25 
cents. We fancy that our readers will im- 
mediately conclude that it must be a very 
cheap affair. No greater mistake could be 
made. The ‘‘ Spring Quarterly,” which we 
have seen, has 52 pages as large as ‘‘ THE 
INDEPENDENT,” full of hundreds of fine 
Illustrations of Spring Fashions in Suits, 
Hats, Underclothing, Children’s Garments— 
in fact, of every conceivable thing which a 
lady would feel inclined to purchase. It 
has excellent reading-matter, calculated to 
please all ladies, as it refers to ‘‘ The House- 
wife,” ‘‘ The Toilet,” and ‘‘ The Kitchen.” 
In short, we do not hesitate to say that the 
Spring number of Ehrichs’ ‘‘ Fashion Quar- 
terly” is equal, if not superior, to any Fash- 
ion Magazine issued in the United States. 

Messrs. Ehrich & Co. are large and influ- 
ential merchants, of many years’ standing, 
who have won a character in the commun- 
ity for energy, enterprise, and staunch in- 
tegrity. Their great establishment on 
Eighth Avenue is daily overcrowded by 
ladies, who feel assured that they will re- 
ceive first-class goods at extraordinarily low 
prices. Their ‘“‘ Fashion Quarterly” is a 
wonderful enterprise, by which the great 
attractions of their establishment are opened 
to the ladies of the United States. Nearly 
every article is ILLUSTRATED, DESCRIBED, 
and has a PRICE accompanying it at which 
it will be furnished. Full instructions are 
given as to how goods should be ordered, 
ete. 

We venture to say that every lady who 
receives the ‘‘ Spring Quarterly” will freely 
admit that it is worth full tice the subscrip- 
tion price for the whole year; and, further- 
more, that we shall receive your thanks for 
having called your attention to this publi- 
cation. 

One Worp More! When you receive 
the ‘‘ Fashion Quarterly,” order goods with- 
out fear. All moneys sent to Messrs. 
Ehrich & Co. will be faithfully accounted 
for. We testify to the respectability, fair- 
ness, and honesty of this establishment.— 
Ep, INDEPENDENT. 

rr 


POPULAR CARPET STORE. 


OnE of the largest and most popular car- 
pet stores in the city is that of Sheppard 
Knapp, 188 and 185 Sixth Avenue. The 
stock now on exhibition at this establish- 
ment embraces all the leading styles offered 
in this market. The numerous readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT should notice the ad- 
veriisement of Mr. Knapp in this paper, in 
which full particulars are given in regard 
to his extensive spring stock, including a 
price-list, which will be of great service to 
buyers. 

Thousands from every section of the 
country will soon be in New York, either 
going to or coming from the grand Centen- 
nial Exhibition in Philadelphia. Our mer- 
chants are now prepared to give allsuch a 
most cordial welcome. Such a display of 
desirable merchandise of every description 
was probably never seenin New York be- 
fore. All the markets of the world have 
been ransacked to obtain novelties in rich 
goods in every line of business. The car- 
pet men are not behind in the matter, 
and we invite all who want new goods, 
good goods, and cheap goods to visit the 
store of Sheppard Knapp, in this city. 
Those who cannot come in person should 
write him, and their orders will have the 
best attention. 








ONE of the most interestin 
of the day is Baldwin’s Monthly, edited and 
published by Baldwin the Clothier, of 
— Street and Broadway. The follow- 

a we clip from its editorial page, 

arch, tells its own sto 

“Over one million and a half dollars’ 
worth of men’s and boys’ ready-made cloth- 
ing has been sold in one year in our New 
York and Brooklyn stores. Our sales in 
either of the two cities are twice as large 
as any other retail clothing store can show 
for the same articles— ready-made 


omen pantaloons, and vests “for men and 


periodicals 


"ibignydeateamidiiasia. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
harden and heal tender gums, 
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DRY GOODS PRICE LIST. 


THovsaNDs in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go to the most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to learn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 


charged or not. Other thousands are not 
only seeking honest and fair prices; but 
they want also reliable information in re 
gard to the styles of goods most in demand. 
Now all such persons should send a letter 
to the highly respectable house of M. Alt- 
man, 801 and 808 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
and ask for their new Spring Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry-goods 
establishment has taken this method of 
popularizing his business in every section of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives ‘a minute description of a $500,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make thg selection extremely easy and 
certain of ‘giving satisfaction. This house 
will give its best attention to the execu 
tion of all orders, and Mr. Altman agrees to 
refund the money in every case where the 
goods turn out different from their repre- 
sentations. The standing of the house is 
such that we cheerfully vouch for the truth 
of what he says. Address M. ALTMAN, 
corner 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.— 
Ep. Inp. 





I 
ALWAYS IN SEASON. 


THERE is never a time when somebody 
is not buying Farrsanks’s ScaLEs. We 
learn that, nothstanding the general stagna- 
tion in business during the year just closed, 
no year has witnessed such a demand for 
Fairbanks’s scales. The fact is that they 
are an article of manufacture to which 
national importance attaches. Our business 
men all over the country have long since 
come to regard these scales as indispensable, 
and the endorsement of the United States 
Government in the award of another con- 
tract for supplying thousands of post-offices 
throughout the country with scales of Fair- 
banks’ manufacture gives a fresh emphasis 
to the character of the firm and the quality 
of their work. The Fairbanks standard is 
not only universally recognized here, but 
also throughout the world, and no special 
American manufacture holds a higher rank 
than the Fairbanks scale. With improved 
machinery, of their own invention, and am- 
ple facilities for keeping pace with the in- 
creasing demand, an abundance of skilled 
labor and thorough management, the 
Messrs. Fairbanks enter upon the year 1876 
with the prospect of a business that shall 
completely eclipse that of any preceding 
year in the history of the firm.—Chicago 
Tribune, Jan. 15th, 1876. 
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TREES AT FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Buyers will find in the stock of R. B. 
PARSONS & CO. what they need for 
either lawn or garden, whether Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens, Roses Rhodo- 
dendrons, etc. For catalogues address at 
Box 99, Flushing, N. Y. 

————EE 


COMFORT, ECONOMY, AND HEALTH. 


‘THE SteAM HEATING APPARATUS placed 
by you in our office here pleases us well in its 
results. It is quite inexpensive in operation, 
is regular in its heating power, and econom- 
ical in all respects. We are well satisfied 
and prefer it to all modes of heating which 
we have tried.” Eastern Kentucky Rail- 
way Co. ByH. W. Bares, Vice-President, 
Riverton, Ky. 

To Crane, Breep & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

DECEMBER 1th, 1875. 


EE 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A very rarecollection. 5S, B. Parsons & 
Sons, Kiasena Nurseries, Flushing, L. 1. 











| trade must increase on it. 
| Jacos Crouse & Bros. (Wholesale Grocers), 


INDEPENDENT. 


MOODY AND SANKEY'S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our wsue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $8—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
& copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THe INpE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 


what they want; otherwise none will be 


sent. 
rr 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal’ ‘at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 

—— 


OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 23 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 
to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 
that office for some time past, is now the 
manager. 


EE 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 


to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 
ioe = 


THE SCARCITY OF ICE. 


THE probability is that ice will be very 
scarce this summer, and consequently very 
high. This, however, can be easily obvi. 
ated by procuring a Zero Refrigerator, 
which has the reputation of preserving ice 
and food better than any other manufac- 
tured. They are sold by Alex. M. Lesley, 
226 W. 23d Street. 

Read the following from Judge H. W. 
Barnes: 


‘‘Osweeo, Kansas, March 6th, 1876, 





imony of its worth. 
ed it to be and has given entire satisfaction, and 
my wife can’t see how she ever kept house with- 


out it.” 
rr 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not 


in arrears) om. with eS the regular 
price of the Wringer being $8 








Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 5th, 1875. 
Am. Chem. My. Co., Perfumers, etc., Roch- 
ester, N. 
GENTS: :—We take pleasure in recommend- 
the PATENT oop Box BLACcKING. 
here we have introduced it our custom- 
ers call for it again. We think that the 
Yours truly, 


in 





‘Last year I purchased for family use one of 
your Zero Refrigerators. 1 wish to add my test- 
It is all you recommend- 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may. desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbere — half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re. 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 

















each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

K.S&Co's. 4, 5 
IMPROVED 5 
o 
MUSIC “ 
& K 
PAPER FILE. x 














WHEN visiting New York or » Cannings 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag 

age express. European plan. 350 rooms, 
testaurant first-class, ces moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements, 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE be: 





air Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 


isappointment; no vitieslons ‘vints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair ‘soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and preperly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig eetery, No. 16 Bond street, N, 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


trived as 
skin, the ae ing exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are 80 pertoct the 
A ELOR'S 








cannot be detected, Made onl B 
celebrated Wiz Factory, No. 16 d st., New York. 
mae? the Brenth is vitiated from sour stomach 


Milk o Maznesi a sweetens it, by overcoming the 
acidity which causes its contamination. Dyspepsia, 
and all its harrassing symptoms are at oes og! Te- 
oat by this admirable corrective. gis 
se 


‘¢*A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 


NEw 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Prose ” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, andt * Seott 
Legacy Medal ” of the Franklin Institute, ‘Oct, 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 


Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OrFicr 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND 8T.), NEw YORK. 
PROUT Y’S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

A new and remarkable variety for its profuse bear- 
ing, flavor, and market qualities. Send for Litho- 
graph and ‘Circular. Address 

L E WIS ELLSWORTH 
Du Page County Nurseries, Naperville, th. 


HARD-WOOD FINISH. 


hat to poly to geet — beautify it. Send 
tor Treatie e he Be free 


ELEY & STEVENS, Me Burling Slip, New York. 

















FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 


JAS. V. SCHENCK, 
183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 


CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING 
SPECIALTY. 


Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Wainut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS Ww ASHED 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


Manufacturers 





BED A 





Large variety of 
RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE, 
DECORATIONS, 
ete., 
thich are being 
offered at 
EXTREMELY 

OW PRICES. 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY, 
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DECGRAAF & 


TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 132 Hester Street, New York,” 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEBP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 





F. KRUTINA, 


offers his entire new stock of 


FURNITURE, 


consisting of DINING-ROOM, PARLOR, BEDROOM, 


LIBRARY SUTTS, of the latest patterns in 


EASTLAKE STYLE, 
AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 


No. 6 and bid East Houston Street, New York. 


FURNITURE. 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE. 
PARTMENT of our business, and to vacate our 
present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 
STOCK at ACTUAL COST of production, thereby 
offering SU PERIOR INDUCEMENTS to those 
about to turnish. 


Jas. T. Allen & Co., 
185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





~ BEDDING MANUFACTORY. 


Spring Mattresses and Beds, Hair Mattresses 
and Bolsters, Hask and Fiber Mattresses, 
Feathers Renovated by Steam. 

Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, Bed and Table Linen 
Towels, ete., Church and Chair Cushions, Canvas and 
Spring Cots, “Iron and other Bedsteads. ‘All goods in 


our line we warrant as to QUALITY. We sell at 
close profitand deliver promptly 


FRHE OF CHARGE, 


S. P. KITTLE, No.'203 Canal St. 
BUY WHERE A THING IS MADE. 


7 q MISCELLANEOUS. 



















i REFRIGERATOR, 


with Water. Wine, and 
Milk-Cooler, is the best 


Food and Ice-keeper 
in the World. 


“ye Award Ameri- 
ecan Institute, 1867, 1869, 
1871, 1875. 35,000in use. 


Send for Book. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
‘226 Ww oat Twenty- third d Street, Ne w York. 


W. H SHEAFER & CO, 


SECOND FLOOR, 


908 CHESTNUT ST., 908 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STONE 
CAMEO RINGS. 


Ornamental Iron Works, 
F. O. HANSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT COMBINATION 


WroughtIron Fences 


for Public and Private Buildings. 


THE MOST DURABLE, NEATEST, AND 
CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Galvanized fron Pests, Tubing. Gates, Orna- 
ments, Settees, Chairs, Vases for Cemetery Lot 
Enclosures. 

Wire Railinzs of all descriptions. 
for Counters, Plain and Nickel-plated. 

Estimates and Designs furnished free on ap- 
plication. 


TWELFTH AND NOBLE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 





Railings 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offe: 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 








THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAWON | 
‘GTHOM FHL NIXHOLOVAOQNVYW AYVINBVO ANV 


Repository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave., ¢ ‘hicane. 


—_ | Foon, FoR. HoRs- 


RANDALL'S ENE aE 
TLE, AND POULTRY 


Es, CAT 





This celebrated Food has had an immense run 
through Europe and this country. It is in no sensea 
condition powder; but a rich, nourishing food, that 
never fails to give health and strength to the Horse. 
Cows having two feeds per day give two quarts more 
milk. Costs less than any other feed. 

omas L. Randall & Co., oi Vine St., Philadel- 
phia. Correspondence solicited from Merchants and 
vthers for agencies in all parts of U. 8. and Canada. 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 








PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named én ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tue 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist......cccccecccccsses.9l 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 3 60 4 00 
Atlantic Monthly................ 3 60 4 00 
Christian at Work. .....cccccccss 3:00 8 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 69 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine .............. 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Weekly...e.00. 20.2... 3 60 4 00 
BAT OT Ss DOMRE svicsccscesccccsesss 0 OU 4 00 
Home Jdourmnal.......ccccccccsess 2 60 3 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 
engraving ‘“‘The Rustic 
WURCEEEE Dsssccedsstusdcxeeess AED 18 
Tae” SOMO soci cccsiecciccccs BO 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 560 460 
Littell’s Living Age.............. @ &0 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5A 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2 7 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly..... ......... 3 60 400 


Sunday Magazine...............230 2% 


THO AMBET cccnsoceccceccccccscce OO 8.400 
The Nation (pew subs.)...........4 75 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 66 
The Dlustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 5) 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream...... sniieene ee 5 CO 
Eclectic Magazine. ..... Sere 5 00 
Waverley Magazine........ soxece & BOs, S00 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 260 300 


(#" POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information py applying to us. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will contiuue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than apy 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departinents will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been s0 long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contribators. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and diseuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook, Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 











. Tevival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 


ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratificatioa. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


advance, prreenend tree, including 


eee ee reeeasereeses Beet eee et ee rersessose 


POSTACE FREE ! 


AUTHORS oft the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38 Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, Serene. COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
SEDG WICK 





HITTIER, BOKER, BAYARD TAYLOR 
SAXE, tg ey 8, WELBY, —— 
GHER, COZZENS, 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
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seribers for TH" INDEPENDENT on the following 


terms: 
1 Subscriber. one yee>, in advance, postage 
free, incl the above } 


A renewal of an cer postage Free" for two 
ins aheur above Engra ~~ Tg : wosppedaaes " 600 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving 0! Caries 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends 

1 please understand that they can have this 
splendid work of art by sending us the name of one 
= subseriber, with $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 

om tions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending 

us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal and 

00 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 

-00 in advance. This new and perfect engraving 

alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth 

from #5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved tor us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to pubnerners for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following term 
1 Subscriber, one year 


oN Sobran. postage 
free, including both of the above Engravings.. 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Enygravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
——_ for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


1 "Subscriber. one year, in advance, posteny 


free, including the above ve Engravin4...... «....83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, — agen E = 
the White House, engaged on his famous — 

“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We wil ak 
this book to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above book.. 





‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence wringer. by which we offer their very 
best ‘‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three a 
subscribers, with the monev. $3.00 each, ($9.00 
all), in advance; or who will renew their own Ad 
oe for three years in advance and pay us 
89.00. The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 
office or sent by express, as may be directed. 


{2 See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE poenexn 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay mone 
persons representing aenonre as — = aie t 
receive the Premium and our 

cate, bearing the fac-simile signature = the oe gent 
guaranteeing the sending of the ne oD 

Address HENRY WEN, 


Publisher “ hag Independent,” 
P.-O, Box 2787, New York City, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 2% State areal Chicago, Il 
JOHN P. FISK, Manag 


The Independent. 


Remittances must be made in Money penn Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an adso- 
lute protectio losses bv mail, and au Post- 
masters are obhsed to register letters whenever re- 





ested to do so. 
52 embers, in advance (postage , M0G).....0..<3 $2.90. 
“ - - 1:00. 
} “ after 3 mos., ¢ 3.50. 
“ after 6 mos., - 00, 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per copy. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for their discon 
and So duane of all arrearages is made as re- 
No naues 0 entered on the subscription books without 
the m 


y in advance. 

SUBSCAI BERS a are particularly reauested to no’ 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forws 
what is due for the ensuing year. with or without 
Targher reminder from this office. 

E RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of th sy ss i ert RECEIPTS for money 

RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 

the change ein the date of expiration on the littie yei- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is ms 2e 
either the —_ or second weer after the money is re- 
when a postage stamp is received the ree 


ceived. 
it by mail. 
“a Be seBERy LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and adve! ments- Y C. BOWEN. 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Anv person who takes a paper regulariy fium the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or wnetner he nas supscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav ail arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount. whetner the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from tbe post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINB, BACH LNSERTSION, 
(14 sa ho to inch, a hnes to the column.) 





















ae 

4 times (one month ead ie-| r times (one meaila.: tee 
B (three months) 13“ (three ee months) 80e. 
6% “ (six — 600.126 six ) 75e. 
62 “ (twelve 500.152 “ (twelve “ ).65¢ 

ILLUSTRATED areas TISKMENTD. 

BIDE sicentsacc tes sencsevetsecias Peapesttiecerd Fo 

4times (one month). ............0++ occcccccce IOC. 

13 times (three months). easecesasqueskuenenes 

_— six dicgivetaecdcescue 

Se eas cocccccce BUC. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES......ONE DOLLAR PER AGATR 

LINg, TIME. 


EACH 
ANCIAL NOTICES. Two DOLLARS PER AGATELINE 
is | eee CENTS 
AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines, 
$l: over that. Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be madein advance 


P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN: OFFICE: 70 State St., cor. Randolph 
Chicago, Ll. 

JOHN P. FISK, MANAGER 
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PRODUCE MARKET sbevsesncgeesece agcciteccs coon 16@ 16 _ 
Weekly Market Acview, pat Os Fowls, Western, #8... bho scents ue 15 ge A ‘ae 48: 
pee ee ASHES.—Pots are dull and unchanged. Pearis Turk: ersey, @ D....----....-.-. sel a Doar: 
nominal f ore | urkere demey. begins Wa ut | F-Capello....— mam 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY YOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” | BEANS AND PEAS— Beans Medium are dull. | Ducks. Jersey. feuwit sees 1 3, 18 | Keracrus....— 17 a— 18 Onk ( per. Sa a— il 
By B. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO. Marrows are dull too @nd ip buyer’s favo’ ee Pere *"10@ 8 | © - ....—19%a— — | Oak, middle. -—— 
° Beans are very dull. Canadian Pess are quiet, but 2 50@3 00 | Do-Ki Butz a—— Oak, heavy...—— —- 
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: tind higher prices, an Wo reduced sted te Oe | penne, Wane Ruane t ce sseeeeens] SOTO | Ghickens P 13@ 17 | Antvreg. cid. —1348— 18q goid... — 64a— 8 
the most of it. As this ¢ country has an abundance of | Beans, Red Kidney, fair to go é al 29 | Turkeys oo ee, goad ito] rin a 10@ 12 | Argolsret.zid—2i,9—81% er, Fren 
| Coffee to last until the arrival of the new crop, there | Beans. Lima, California, per bush 40@2 599 | Turkeys, Sta' 28 rime 2 Arsenio LOW 'T.2.— v4 
isno danger of @ famine and any advance which | Peas Canadian, 1875. bbis., duty paid 16@1 19 | Turkeys. Western, pA. ort We Fo | Amataticn...— 12 ob 
| may be farced, will probably be of short duration. | Peas, Canadian, 1875, bulk, in bond al 00 Turkeys inferior PFIMe.......0++- + 18@ 2 | Bals’mCavrvi...6: a— 68 
Maracaibos.—Fine qualities are scarce and wanted, Peas, Green. Ta oar eed toe ° moka, wtheigpaetl tees se eeereceecgecece eee 1L2@ 15 Balsam Tolu. 112 2125 
while low grades are in buyers’ favor. Old Govern- eas, Southern b -e., per 2-bush. ~ —@2 7% | Ducks State. good to ie Lee a a jal. Peruaid. 12) a 1% 
| ment Java continues to arr ve freely and prices are Spit Peas, Canadian. free, ner bbl. —@b poses, . Western, good to prime... eee Bn > | Hare Meares 0 so 
BUTTER.—The supply (f New Butter is increas- NE, MAI UONOEES <c6sc5cccccccos. occ. coe en ‘ a : 
7 FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—The demand for Mack- | ing, but itis not ct oqual tothe demand. ‘The sup- | Ducks, poor........ aaa eet ete” ee AD OE a 
| erel is light, but. holders are firm. Dry Cod is dull | Ply of Old State Butter is very t light and holders. are | Geese, Jersey, prime . 1G rimst’ne.roll—3 se Oh remoneia 26s 92813 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


CARPETINGS. 


Arnold, Constable & Go., 


Corner Broadway and {9th St., 


offer this week a large line of 


Five-frame Body Brussels 


at $1.75 per yard. 
BEXTRA QUALITY 


Tapestry Brussels 
at $1.10 per yard. 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS 


at $1 per yard. 


New and Elegant Patterns 


French Moquettes, 
Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Tournays, 
Crossley’s Veivets, 
Body Brussels, 
Three-Plys and Ingrains, 
English and American Oil Cloths, 
Linoleum, etc., etc. 

The above stock contains many EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS, altogether forming the most COM- 
PLETE and VARIND ASSORTMENT offered this 
season, and at the lowest prices. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


Spring. and Summer Stock 


French and English 


NOVELTIES, 


IN SUITINGS, 
TROWSERINGS, 
OVERCOATINGS, ETC., 


which for Extent, Style,and Variety are unequaled 
by any other house, and at the LOWEST PRICES. 


BROADWAY, CORNER [9th ST. 


French and English 
DRESS COODS. 


SPRING STOCK NOW OPEN. 


GAUZELINE CASHMERE, 
STRIPED and DAMASSE CAMEL’S HAIR, 
CASHMERE and VIEGOGNES, 
with PLAIN COLORS to MATCH, 
CASHMERE and CASHMBRE DEBEIGE. 


Paris Novelties 
CRENADINES, 


ALL SILE ond Se and WOOL, 
n 


DAMASSB, STRIPES, CHECKS, and PLAIN CLOTH 
SHADES, suitable for STREET COSTUMES. 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIHS and JACONBTS. 
ZEPHYR GINGHAMS, a new article, Plain, Striped, 
and Plaid. 

CRETONNES and FOULARD CAMBRICS, in great 
variety, with PLAID BORDERS. 
FRENCH BATISTES, 

STRIPED and CHECKED ENGLISH CALICOES, 
for Combination, etc., etc., etc. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner {9th Street. 


GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


NOW OPEN 


~ s« THE LATEST STYLES IN 
Spring Neckwear. 
A. C. & Co.’s 


improved Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


All styles READY MADE AND TO ORDER with 
DISPATCH and WARRANTED TO FIT. 


Also a full line of 


Ladies’ Shoulderettes and Ties, 


CHOICE FABRICS AND COLORINGS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadwav and 19th Street. 


























Commercial, 


THE TWO-DOLLAR DOG. 


GENERAL GARFIELD, in his article on 
“The Currency Conflict,” published in the 
February number of The Atlantic Monthly, 
tells the story of a ‘‘lad who sold his two- 
dollar dog for’ fifty dollars, and took his 
pay in pups at ten dollars each, and never 
doubted that he had made a profit of forty- 
eight dollars until he found how small a 
sum the whole litter would sell for in the 
market.” He called the pups ten-dollar 
pups, and by getting five of them for a 
two-dollar dog he figured out a profit of 
forty-eight dollars as the result of the trade. 

The object of General Garfield was to 
illustrate the magic charm of the three- 
sixty-five ‘‘ interconvertibility ” by which 
paper dollars and three-sixty-five bonds, 
being exchangeable for each other, accord- 
ing to the Butler-Kelley financiers, are to 
maintain a permanent equipoise of value. 
“The alternate ebb and flow of bond 
into paper dollar and paper dollar into 
bond will preserve an equilibrium.” See 
how admirably the thing works. The 
paper dollar, being, at the option of the 
holder, convertible into the three-sixty-five 
bond, will, of course, circulate at the 
value of the latter; and so the bond, being 
at all times convertible into the paper dol- 
lar, will have the same value in the market. 
Each will be at the level of the other. It 
was precisely so with the lad’s two-dollar 
dog and ten-dallar pups. 

So a three-sixty-five bond, computed in 
paper dollars, for which it is exchangeable, 
is worth its face in such dollars, and the 
dollars are worth their face value in the 
bond. What would either be worth in 
gold? The paper dollar certainly would 
not rise above the gold value of the 
bond. Does any one suppose that a 
bond paying interest at the rate of three- 
sixty-five per cent. would be at par with 
gold? Taking our five-per-cent. bonds as 
a standard of measurement, and supposing 
the three-sixty-five bonds to have the same 
time to run and to be payable, prin- 
cipal and interest, in gold, the latter 
would be worth about seventy-five 
cents on the dollar in gold, and _ this 
would be the value of the paper dollar. 
That is to say, both would be depreciated 
twenty-five per cent., as compared with the 
gold dollar. The bond and the paper dollar, 
as compared with each other, would be at 
the same level; but neither would be at the 
level of the gold doilar, which would com- 
mercially be regarded as the true standard 
of value. Their equilibrium would be sim- 
ply that of the lad’s dog and the pups for 
which the dog was exchanged. 


DRY GOODS. 


Ir is not at all encouraging nor enlivening 
to be under the necessity of repeating that 
business still lags in nearly every depart- 
ment of trade and that complaints of dull- 
ness and languor come from every quarter. 
Manufacturers’ agents, importers, jobbers, 
and retailers all unite in telling the same 
story; and what is puzzling to ordinary ob- 
servers is the surprising agreement on all 
sides and among all classes that the country 
was never in a healthier or sounder condi- 
tion, commercially considered, than it is at 
present. Money is abundant, the agricultur- 
al interests are prosperous, our population 
is steadily increasing, we are at peace with 
the whole world; but prices continue to 
shrink and failures daily occur in our prici- 
pal cities and a general collapse of com- 
mercial credit seems to threaten the whole 
business community. During the past 
week there have been failures among the 
silk importers, which are attributed solely 
to the shrinkage in the value of silk, and 
not from any mismanagement or bad debts. 
An importer of laces who had to suspend, 
after vainly striving to avert the calamity, 
admitted that he lost half his capital in the 
panic of 1878, and had been steadily losing 
the other half ever since. We fear that 
there may be others in the same condition; 
but it is the duty of every one to hold on 
to the last, and when the rebound for which 
our merchants have waited so heroically 
begins then there will be opportunity for 
recovering the losses which have been occa- 


sioned by the shrinkages of the past five 
years, 














The Dry Goods Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion of New York was organized at the be- 
ginning of the year and has already two 
hundred members. The objects of the 
Association are of a kind to secure the ap- 
proval of all respectable members of the 
trade. Copies df the constitution and by- 
laws can be obtained, as well as forms of 
application for membership, from B. F. 
Cromwell, at H. B. Claflin & Co.’s, and of 
A. Judson Stone, with Dunham, Buckley 
& Co. . 

There has been a good deal of marking 
down in the price-list of domestic cotton 
goods during the week, and larger sales to 
Western buyers have been the result. 
Some of the leading jobbers have been 
doing something in the way of ‘‘ drives,” but 
there is no improvement worth mentioning 
in the regular channels of trade. 

There is a moderately good demand for 
the favorite makes of four-yard and light 
brown sheetings; but prices keep low and 
there is little prospect of an advance until 
the accumulation of stock in first hands 
shall have been well closed out. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings continue 
in steady demand for the favorite makes of 
fine and medium goods, of which there is 
not a superabundant supply. 

Print cloths are without essential change. 
The market is dull, notwithstanding the 
shipments to England, which now equal 
20,000 pieces a week from Fall River. But 
this is only a temporary outlet for the sur- 
plus of a special description of goods which 
must Cease as soon as prices advance. 

Prints are without marked improvement; 
but prices are generally well supported, 
although in some instances there have been 
concessions which have led to the false 
assumption of a general collapse of prices. 

One firm having introduced a Centennial 
style, resembling a chintz dress supposed to 
have been worn by Martha Washington, 
and another having introduced a stars-and- 
stripe style, has led to the introduction of a 
new-old pattern, called the ‘Lafayette 
Gown,” copied after the calicoes worn by 
the grandmothers of the present generation 
in the year 1824, when Lafayette revisited 
this country. The Lafayette prints have a 
medallion portrait of the great man in whose 
honor they are named. 

Ginghams are moderately active at steady 
prices, with a good demand for standard 
fancies. 

Cotton dress goods are hardly as active as 
they have been, although some of the favor- 
ite styles have been sold to close up produc- 
tion, while inferior makes are in less demand 
and lower in price. 

Worsted dress goods are in moderate 
demand and prices are well sustained for 
certain favorite makes. 

Woolen goods of nearly all descriptions 
are dull and the effect of an advertised sale 
of imported cassimere suitings, meltons, 
and coatings, for account of Arnold, Consta- 
ble & Co., had the effect of causing a delay 
in selecting goods until the influence on the 
market should be manifested. 

Cloths and overcoatings are without 
change of price and the sales are on a small 
scale. 

Cassimeres and suitings of choice styles 
adapted to the season are in fair demand 
at steady prices, but the sales are small. 

Satinets are in demand by the clothiers, 
but principally for low grades. The finer 
qualities are slow of sale. 

Foreign dry gocds are moving more 
actively from first hands; but the importers 
complain that business is not up to their 
anticipations, which were not by any means 
extravagant. There is a rather better busi- 
ness doing in dress silks, in housekeeping 
linens, and black cashmere; but the aggre 
gate of sales is still withim the usual limits 


of the spring business at this stage of the 


season. 
I a 


OBITUARY. 


Tue death of Ward Cheney, of South Man- 
chester, Connecticut, the head of the firm of 
Cheney Brothers, Broome street, has caused 
a profound sense of sorrow in the commun- 
ity where he has been for many years so 
honorably known as a manufacturer. He 
was the most successful of the early manu- 
facturers of silk goods in this country, his 
first factory having been established at South 
Manchester, in Connecticut, forty years ago, 
the business under his intelligent direction, 








in connection with his brothers, having 
steadily increased up to the present time. 
A new addition was made to the establish: 


ment thrée years ago, at an outlay of $3,000, 
000: Mr. Cheney was a native of Manches- 
ter, dnd before the establishment of his 
btisiness in that place he had been — 
in raising silk New Jersey. But Mr. 
Cheney was something more than a manu- 
facturer. He had the qualities of a states- 
man and the feelings of a philanthropist, 
which led him to found not only a new 
industry in this country, but a community of 
of laborers who throve under his administra- 
tion and by whose thrift he profited him- 
self. The village of South Manchester was 
one of his creations, and, like that of Saltaire, 
in England, which was built by the great 
worsted manufacturer, Sir Titus Salt, it is a 
model manufacturing town. 

Mr. Cheney was a man of a most kindl 
and genial nature, and at the time of his 
death he was president of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America. His brothers, who survive 
him, are John, Frank, and —— 4 whom 
the business will be continued. is onl 
son, Arthur, resides in Boston, where he is 
known as the proprietor of the Globe 
Theater. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. | 








IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY BVENING, March. 27, 1876, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


ONLY 25 CENTS 
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FOR A WHOLE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION [Four Numbers in alll, POSTAGE INCLUDED, TO 


EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY. 








OUR 
SPRING NUMBER, 


NOW READY, 
is 52 pages, large magazine size, elegantly printed, and 
give 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
WITH ACCURATE 
Descriptions and Prices, 


of everything that a lady is interested in, including 
; LADIES’ SUITS; 

CHILDREN’S SUITS, in Marseilles and Linen, 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, INFANTS’ COMPLETE 
OUTFITS, CORSETS, LADIES’ HATS, FANCY 
NECKWEAR, JEWELRY, TIES, ‘‘ CENTENNIAL” 
TRAVELING MATERIAL, BOOTS AND SHOBS, 
CROCKERY, CLOTHING, DRY GOODS, HOUSE- 
HOLD WARE, and thousands of articles in which 
Ladies can effect great saving and obtain better styles 
at less money. 

ONLY 25 CENTS 
fora whele Year's Subscription, 





OUR 


SPRING “QUARTERLY ” 


CONTAINS ALSO 


Very Valuable and Suggestive Articles, 
written by the very ablest of our Lady Writers, on 
“* How tobe Beautiful,” 
** How to Make Home Attractive.” 
** How to Travel to the Centennial.” 
Also Selected Hints on Housekeeping, Cooking, 
The Toilet, etc., with Original Recipesiand Sugg 


tions. 
We aim to make our “ QUARTERLY” a book of real 


PRACTICAL VALUE 
AND STERLING 
COMMON SENSE. 


We se Fee Se ay od oo our last ~ "8 
us prefer our “ QUAR- 
WE maganine. 





subscri' 
TERLY "’ to their 
THE SPRING NUMBER IS NOW READY. 


” FASHION ¢ QUARTERLY ” 
is bee wee to ctive and interesting 
FCAT ORDINARY PRICES 
FOR GOODS 


TO THE 
LADIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


EVERY ARTICLE 
WE ILLU T D DESCRIBE 


PRICE, ANNEXED 


We send o Wyre OO. 0. a) Oy any = of the 
United States, watvage instructing the ao Ggent 
to permit ladies to examine the. goods "Nefore ey 


pay em 
Sue ‘QUARTERLY ” is, therefore, a complete 


FASHION BOOK, 


A RELIABLE PRICE CURRENT, 
and a Book of permanent value to the Housewife. 


ONLY 25 CENTS 








for a whole Vear'e Subscription. 


READ 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS OF LAST 
YEAR WRITE. 





= 2.,V sanON OuI 
Messrs. Raxice ’ 0, Jan. Mth, 1876. 


think — me TERLY” a8 peecchon e of 
mabe edge. Iam greatly pleased with it. ‘ . 
. J. 


FORT S114, Im IND. TER., Jan. 12th, 1876. 
Messrs. EHRICH 
oo Sepeeaees find : 50 cents for two subseriptions to your 


hough taking the Fashion Maaasines. the “ QUAR- 
TERLY” is of more practical ben to me than all the 
others. I would ps be a fi for many times the 
price. Respectfu Mrs. L. B. G. 


sissesiatn, CONN., Jan. 19th, 1876. 
Messrs. EHRICH & Co.: 

Enclosed please find 25 cents for renewing subscrip- 
tion to your * * QUARTE: RLY.’ It is more interesting 
than a * novel’ Lk bane. — useful. How you 
can furnish it at the ed is a mystery to me; 
but no matter, it is 8 just deligt ehtfal - find one thing In 
these times that 0 y costs 45 cents 

Very respectfully, H. L. H. 














EHRICH & CO., 287 and 289 


8th Avenue, New York City. 


te” Please Mention THE INDEPENDENT, in ‘Writing. 








SPRING OPENING, 
JOHNSON BROS, & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 


invite their friends and customers to their semi- 
annual opening of 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


On Wednesday and Thursday, 
MARCH 29th AND 30th. 


Our European buyers having just returned from 
the French and English markets, we are prepared to 
offer the LARGEST, RICHEST, and BEST Selected 
Stock of FINE GOODS ever exhibited in this City, 
tom prising 
French Trimmed Bonnets 

and Round Hats. 

Londen Round Hats 
and Mourning Bonnets. 

French and English 
Chip Hats and Bonnets. 

And SPECIAL STYLES in FANCY BRAIDS, EX- 
CLUSLVELY QUR OWN. 


Flowers and Feathers, 
Sash and Trimming Ribbons, 
Dress and Trimming Silks, 
Laces and Embroideries, 
Hosiery, Cloves, 
Dress Trimmings, 
Fancy Coods, etc. 





Also the largest assortment of PARASOLS and 
SUN UMBRELLAS 
EVER OFFERED IN THIS CITY, 
IN THE NEWEST STYLES, SELECTED WITH 
GREAT CARE, FOR OUR FINE RETAIL TRADB. 


JOHNSON BROS. & C0., 


NOS. 34 AND 36 EAST 14th 8ST., 
UNION SQUARE. 


REMOVAL. 


SELLING OFF!! 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING OUR ENTIRE STOCK, 
CONSISTING OF 


CASHMERES, 


HENBIETTAS, “a” TAMISE, arcane. 


CRENADINES, 
BLACK SILKS. 


ALSO STRIPED AND PLAID SILKS, SHAWLS, 
SUITS, BONNETS, VEILS, CRAPES, etc., etc., at 
an immense reduction, previous to removal to prem- 
ises 777 Broadway, which are now undergoing extens- 
ive alterations. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


BROADWAY, COR. WAVERLEY PLACE. 


THREE PAIR 


TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SIX PAIR 9.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.50. 


ASiSEoL ea SaeaRye agertns "Gos 
TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 
353 Sth. Ave., N. ¥. City: 
dy Wetted. cee tuner, Oga, 2eomy | 

Samples sent free on application, 











. 





“ty Benne ks ort 
Pe embENT CANNOT FAIL TO REPAY. 


—— 
McSORLEY 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, 
NEW YORK. 


UNPARALLEBED BARGAINS, 


100 cases o pres. Goods, SILKS, LINENS, CALICOES, 
and MUSLINS, from last week’s auction sales, 
—— will S Offered this week at extremely low 


price 

20" enaes ‘of fine CASHMERE, in all the new shades, 
at 8l1c.; 28e08 value for 9%c. 

5 cases of fine ap-woek CAMEL’S HAIR PLAIDS at 
37 ¥c.; good value for 

10 cases éf fine SILK PONGERS, extra fine quality, 
at 75c.; good value for pa 


BLACK CASHMERES, BLACK AL- 
PACAS, AND BLACK AUSTRA- 
LIAN CRAPE CLOTH. 
7 cases Black CASHMERE, 40 inches wide, at 40c., 
62}<c., 75c., and $1; worth er yard more. 

10 cases very fine Black ALPACA ret 25c.; same goods 
as sold on Broadway for 3; 

6 cases Bt fine Black PerRal AN CRAPH 
CLOTH, 1} yards wide, at 37c. and 

BLACK SILK, COLORED SILK, AND 

STRIPED SILK. 

We shall exhibit 100 pieces extra quality Black Silk, 

be pi some of the best and most favorite makes 
Pesce DRAP DE LYON, at $1.25; good value for 


pieces Capes DE INDIES, at $1.50; recently 
sold for $2. a 
25 pieces heavy GROS GRAIN SILK, at 0c. and $1.00. 


40 pieces. colored SARA all new shades, at $1.00; 
wor 
60 pieces superior fipality STRIPED SILK at 75c.; re- 
cently sold for $1.12 
sonal ASSORTMENT OF 
LADIES SUITS, CLOAKS, AND SHAWLS, 


PARIS AND BERL MASS suUITsS, 
ALSO THOSE WN MANUFACTURE, 


cheba ey ait, $8 3) ond 8 O4k8, 


1. $12, and ward. 
so pieces striped ind ad upward WLS at $1.25, $1.75, 
$2.25, tal japeae 





CALICOES, LINENS, and MUSLINS. 
10 mee of PRIMA CALICOES at 5c.; sold else- 
where f 
Fy cases fine yard-wide MUSLIN atic. 
3 cases TA DAMASK at 3ic., 37c., 50c., 75c. 


3 i ve’ HOSIERY. AN ND GhOY ES... well 


bon Gonen Fi ENCH KID GLOVES at %5c.; the same 
sold last season at $1.25. 
e rices or on all the above — are guaranteed 
to be W per cent. lower than Broadway prices. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 GRAND STREET, NEW W YORK Cry, 


JAMES McCREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


MOURNING AND BLACK GOODS, 








In consequence of the great increase of sales in this | 


mews “ae. have MADE LARGE EXTEN- 


Spring Cashmeres, Merinoes, English | 
-and French Bombazines, Henrietta 
Cloths, Pema Crapes, 
and Crape Veils. 


CACHEMIRE SICILIENNE, 


BLAGK Gh GRENADI IENADINES, 
ON. FRAME Stouts, 


(tied mesh) warranted not to slip. 
ql. BARGAIN ber gar ee di 


| THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY, 


| Nos 271 and 273 CANAL, through to No. 31 





JAMES McGREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
FOREIGN SILK DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibited on 


Monday, March 27th, 


A STOCK OF 
UNUSUAL MACNITUDE, 


Oombining the choicest selections of 


Paris and Continental Novelties, 


together with the MOST Pare DISTRI- 
BUTION OF COLORS that we have ever 
presented. 


COLORED SILKS. 


teen different — and complete with 
choice shades, from $1 to 


FANCY SILKS. 


Three cases of Stripes and Checks, 65 ceuts ; worth 
Scents. All new styles. 
paeecoees Stripes and Checks, 75 cents; usual price 


500 pieces extra choice, $1; worth $1.25. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Extra —— in. BONNET, PONCET, and BELLON 
The celebrated “ Cachemire Sublime Novi,” war- 
ranted = purity of finish aa durability. 


A Splendid Satin Finish Black Silk, 


Warranted to Wear, for $2. 


THE 


Parisian Flower Company 


invite the inspection of 


_ THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


at their 


GRAND SPRING OPENING, 


Wednesday, March 29th, 
when they will exhibit 


RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS and 
VEILS, FLORAL GARNITURES FOR WEDDING 
and EVENING COSTUMES, 


ARRANGED TO ORDER. 
VASES and BASKETS filled with BEAUTIFUL 
TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS and PERFUMED BOU- 
QUETS 
A SPECIALTY. 


To — and INSTITUTIONS a LIBERAL 
DISCOU 





No, 28 East Fourteenth Street, 


four doors west of University Place. 


Ne. 9 Rue de Clery, Paris, 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


EVERY ARTICLE TEED AS REP- 


EXCHANGES MAY BE MADE rae ane week, 
or money returned in case of dissatisfacti 
Catalogues sent free. 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave., | N. Y. 


CARPETS. PRICES REDUCED. 


CEORCE E.L. HYATT, 








HOWARD 8T., 
now offers at retail, at reduced pfices, hoW Stock of | 


carpets, as follows: 
AXMINSTERS, BODY BRUSSELS 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, | 


?.Ply and Ingrain Carpets, Oi! Cloths, 





se me 


CARPETS, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 


(One door below 13th Street, New York), 


is now offeri: at immense bargains, the largest 
assortment in the city. 

See list of pen, which comprises some of the 
leading articles 





eases Carpets Saddvadsdhadaduexaas from $2 75 to $3 75 
eS edcedcececesettucsedove.e be 23“ 350 
‘a danddnsenaasedesbed« 6e-4ag- 4 - 200 * 2% 
Body Brussels... ,... pom e {22> 2o 
Ta peetry Brusse . 164° if 
Three-Plys (yard wide) o 12%." 30 
Super ner - 10 * 1% 
oT 75 Ly 1 00 

ngrai gacecs 092+ sapscceeccesccs-20 7 40 ** 65 
ot Cloths (all widths) yer yard. a 0” 1580 


WHITE, RED, CHECK, AND FANCY MAT- 
TINGS, MATS, RUGS, etc., in Great Variety. 
THE BNTIRE RANGE OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


FROM 


ONE DOLLAR 


PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED—ABOUT 
ONE-HALF USUAL PRICE. 


CURTAIN NETS AND VESTIBULE LACES. 


COTTAGE DRAPERY AND WINDOW SHADES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


REPS, CRETONNES, AND FURNITURE CHINTZ- 
ES IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Parties wishing to furnish will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and examine goods and prices. 

P.8.—Mail Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 
Parties living at a distance can send the size of room 
or rooms, or quantity, with directions as to kind, 
color, and price, and the goods will be forwarded. 

We have filled thousands of orders by mail, and 
have yet to hear the first complaint. Mention 
Tae INDEPENDENT. 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE & 
SLOAN. 


ALL STYLES OF 


CARPETINGS, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 


1012 & 1014 CHESTNUTS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ad 


Steel Engraving of 
CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY €. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 25) BROADWAY, New York, 
See Pace 4 of this iesue. 
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Financial, 
DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS FINANCE. 


ConGress, by the Act of January, 14th, 
.875, fixed upon January 1st, 1879, as the 
date for the resumption of specie payment by 
the United States Treasury, and authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue and 
dispose of a certain specified class of bonds, 
and use the proceeds thereof for the pur- 
pose of carrying the act into effect. The 
same law removed all restrictions upon the 
aggregate amount of bank-notes that might 
be issued, and provided that any increase of 
such issue should be accompanied by the 
withdrawal and retirement of legal-tender 
notes at the rate of eighty per cent. of such 
increase, until the outstanding legal tenders 
should be reduced to three hundred millions 
of dollars. The designation of a date on 
and after which the notes should be pay- 
able in gold is a legal pledge to every holder 
that they shall be thus payable. The power 
of issuing bonds given to the Secretary of 
the Treasury was designed to enable him to 
fulfill this pledge. The gradual withdrawal 
of the notes in a certain proportion to the 
issue of the bank-notes has the two-fold 
design of preventing any undue inflation of 
paper currency under free banking, and of 
aiding the process of resumption by dimin- 
ishing the volume of the notes to be re- 
deemed. The law only needs to be main- 
tained as it is, with perhaps the supple- 
ment of a bill to fund legal-tender notes at 
a certain rate each month, in order to 
achieve specie payment at the time desig- 
nated, and that, too, without any serious 
revulsion to the interests of business and 
ultimately with great benefit to the whole 
country. 

The bill finally agreed.upon by the Demo- 
cratic caucus of senators and representa- 
tives in Congress proposes to repeal so 
much of the present law as fixes a date for 
resumption, and as requires the withdrawal 
of legal-tender notes at the rate of eighty 
per cent. of the new issues of bank-notes. 
This isa concession on the part of hard- 
money Democrats to those Democrats who 
are fascinated with the charms of the rag- 
baby. In making this concession, they pro- 
pose not only to violate the pledge made 
by the law of 1875, but also indefinitely to 
postpone specie resumption. Practically, 
the inflationists win the victory. The last 
section of the caucus bill yields the main 
point to their demands; and if it were 
adopted by Congress it would defer re- 
sumption for many years to come. Its sole 
object is political, and not financial, at all. 
Though not all that the inflationists desire, 
it is presented to them in the hope that they 
will accept it and unite with the hard- 
money Democrats in the next presidential 
campaign. It ismeantto bea plank for the 
National Democratic Convention to adopt. 
What the New York World, whose Democ- 
racy no one will question, thinks of this 
plank is shown by the following ‘criticism 
upon the measure before it was adopted by 
the caucus at Washington: 

“‘The existing law promises specie re- 
sumption for January, 1879. If the caucus 
decides to recommend the repeal of this 
promise, there is no tongue so persuasive 
as to ‘induce the people to believe the 
Democratic a 4 sincere in its demand for 

resumption. We must adhere to the day, 
and do better than the Republicans in 
showing the means, or run the risk of being 
believed no better than the Republicans to 
repair the country’s financial system.” 

This warning the caucus has disregarded, 
and now proposes the very measure which, 
as The World says, will utterly discredit the 
Democratic party as being in favor of re- 
sumption. On this point The World is quite 
right. The Democratic party, as repre- 
sented by its leaders, is in favor of getting 
into power; and any measure which, in the 
judgment of these leaders, promises best for 
this result is likely to be made a party 
measure. We shall be a little curious to 
see what The World will say in the event 
that repeal of the law of 1875 becomes one 
of the watchwords of Democracy in the ap- 
proaching struggle. 

But what, besides repeal, does the caucus 
bill propose? Its first and second sections 
provide that the Treasury of the United 
States and the national banks shall, respect- 
ively, from year to year, accumulate and 
retain in their vaults coin at the rate of 





{ three per cent, per annum of their respect- 
ive issues until these issues shall rise to par 


with coin. This is the whole sum of caucus 
wisdom in providing for resumption. If 
such a law were enacted, its effect 
would be gradually to hoard the coin 
of the country and take it out of the mar- 
ket, and advance the premium on gold by 
its scarcity. It would not, simply of it- 
self, without some other measure, bring 
greenbacks to par with gold in fifty years, 
It does not lessen their volume, or make 
them convertible into gold, or fix any time 
when they shall be so convertible, or sup- 
ply any guartanty for its own continuance. 
It is simply a process of hoarding at a slow 
rate, without even specifying the end to be 
gained. Hard-money Democrats will find 
it not a little difficult to pin their faith upon 
such a manifest sham. 

There is, of course, no expectation that 
such a bill will pass both houses of Con- 
gress, or that it would be signed by the 
President if it were thus passed. It is not 
practical legislation that the caucus has 
been laboring over for so many weeks; but 
a financial platform on which to elect a 
President. And, this being the best that 
Democracy can do, the people had better 
excuse Democracy from taking charge of 
the Government. A party of mere shams 
and subterfuges is not fit to be trusted with 


power. 
rr ____ 


NEW YORK CITY BANKS. 


THE following statement of March 10th 
will show the present condition of our city 
banks. As a whole, they are in a strong 
position and are earning regular dividends. 
It would be well if some new system was 
adopted by which all our banks, including 
savings banks, should be carefully exam- 
ined monthly by a regular expert commis- 
sion: 











Banks. Capital. Net Profits. 
BE iss cccndmescncnmsccccss $3,000,000 $738,300 
NIE iscsi cc nnsenarade 3,000,000 974,300 
Mechaniles’ . ..cecscccddccncccescce 2,000,000 1,027,200 
ION sc ssiccdnd nhacks<scdes 1,500,000 833,100 
PREM Eccccccccccce cocsceces ec 1,800,000 206,400 
ROE iscssaw: aiesuen excused awaces 1,000,000 1,372,000 
Tradesmen’s........ csecsesssees 1,000,000 424,400 
Fulton ...... 0. " 600,000 557,500 
Chaemmbon ..cccccscces coccecconces 300,000 3,184,200 
Merchants’ Exchange .. ..... 1,000,000 194,500 
Ps 6vcnkinusssnakavecentsteen 1,500,000 693,100 
Butchers’ and Drovers’........ 500,000 198,400 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ ...,. 600,000 318,100 
Leather Manufacturers’....... 600,000 425,900 
Seventh Ward....... 44,400 
American Exchange 1,546,900 
RIOD. oo 525s casccesetscncce 3,334,900 
Broadway .......+.... jeaabshcaed 1,137,500 
Mercantile, ....ccc-+-scccccscove 250,100 
ROPUblte. ......0.000 cscccccccccee 233,700 
CII 55.0:0'05* secesenaes ode 204,800 
PEON, vanscsnenncscaan gcisaish 80,000 
Irving .....cccccseccssseeccsceess 120,000 
Metropolitan........0....++ ese 2,008,000 
CINE 55000058 oxnenencasecs 182,400 
RIE asi ccsncndcvcucctetennscves 387,500 
St. Nicholas. ..........seescsoces 180,000 
Shoe and Leather.... 538,200 
Continental............ 199,400 
Marine. .........ccccccccescccecce 37,309 
Importers’ and Traders 1,699,200 
ee pe ee eee ee ee ’ 404,300 
Mechanics’ Association....... 500,000 110,400 
Mast BACAR ices discos cso sesees ». 350,000 82,200 
WI 5 aknasensscorsncebsanees 5,000,000 897,400 
Comtral........cccresscccsscovrece 2,000,000 435,500 
I capncvspinswoneexapscaccer 300,000 42,900 
Ninth 1,500,000 120,000 
UID; ccchslesnssseuverccdcoseneccas 505,200 

241,000 

41,009 

27,800 

246,900 

106,460 

WIT «6.000 gctbkvengebnciwemaesces 150,000 81,400 
DR cicccss ssmpey. xian 200,000 52,000 
IG snitcccsnen sd s0sesnccnen 100,000 13,900 
Totals, March 10th, 1876. . ... $65,700,000 $26,807,600 


PAPER CURRENCY. 


THe Comptroller of the Currency has 
prepared a statement showing the amount 
of paper currency issued and outstanding 
January 12th, 1876, the amount held in the 
Treasury January 25th, 1876, and the 
amount held by the national banks De- 
cember 17th, 1875. The exhibit is as fol- 
lows: 

PAPER MONEY ISSUED AND OUTSTANDING JAN. 12TH, 


Fractional currency... 
Old demand notes..... 


Total 


Oem ewww teeta ttt awe et ta ettaeeeee 
see Maem eww eet tees eerenete 





Total amount to be deducted for cash in 
the Treasury and in banks.................. $230, 462,525 


Leaving the amount of paper money in 














The amount, vculheaeltiliy statement, 
in the hands of the people and circulating 
among them was $532/061,165, while the 
amount held in the Treasury and in the 
banks was $230,462,525. This includes 
what was estimated to be held by savings 
banks and trust. companies, as nearly as 
could be ascertained from official sources. 

naan 


MON. EY MA MAREET. 


‘Taene is a steady lo loss of currency by 
our Associated Banks, but the supply of 
money to borrowers on call continues on 
very easy terms. The limited amount of 
business and the great shrinkage of prices 
are sufficient explanations of the ease in 
the money market. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
a loss in the surplus reserve of $1,098,775. 
The changes in the Statement since the 
week previous are all on the losing side. 
The decrease in loans was $2,682,700, in 
specie $865,400, in legal-tenders $1,834,200, 
in deposits $6,403,300, and in circulation, 
of $283,600, which is a gain. In addition 
to the losses by our Associated Banks, it 
must be borne in mind that the total 
amount of greenbacks in circulation is now 
about $10,000,000 less than it was last year 
at this time. If money is not scarce, there- 
fore, and the rates of interest high, the 
reason is to be found in the unpleasant fact 
that there is less business doing. A revival 
of trade and an advance of prices would be 
attended by an inconvenient scarcity of 
currency. But no immediate change is 
anticipated and our banks do not look 
for anything approachingto a tight money 
market. 

The ruling rates for money on call loans 
during the week were 3 to 4 per cent., and 
at the close there was no difficulty in bor- 
rowing at 3 per cent. 

The course of prices on the Stock Ex- 
change has been steadily tending down- 
ward, the stocks most affected being Lake 
Shore, Western Union Telegraph, Pacific 
Mail, and the shares (both Preferred and 
Common) of the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad. At the close of the week the 
market was almost panicky in Lake Shore, 
which dropped off to 614; and at the com- 
mencement on Monday prices were still 
further depressed, Lake Shore selling at 
603 and Western Union Telegraph at 67}. 
There was g general decline in the whole 
list of active stocks during the week, ranging 
from } to 38 per cent. The greatest decline 
was in Panama and Lake Shore. The Van- 
derbilt stocks have been steady, but they 
are not dealt in by speculators; and the in- 
vestment securities, including railroad 
mortgages, maintain a firm front. Some of 
the former favorite speculative stocks, 
which used tobe selling at high rates, are 
now down tothe lowest points. C.C. and I. 
C. has now got down into the condition of 
Toledo, Wabash, and Western, and a sale 
of 2,500 shares of C. C. and I. C. was made 
at the Board on Saturday at prices ranging 
from 4§ to 34. There are people in the 
Street who expect to see Lake Shore selling 
at prices not much above these; and there 
is not much doubt that it would be selling 
there now if Commodore Vanderbilt had 

not taken charge of the road, after the death 
of his son-in-law, Horace Clark. The Com- 
modore’s name is a tower of strength; but he 
cannot give business to a road nor cancel its 
debt, though he may do a good deal to prevent 
its going into bankruptcy, by advancing 
money and taking its bonds. And then the 
Commodore will be 82 next May, and the 
chances. of his continuing to exert a con- 
trolling influence in the management of the 
great roads of which he is the nominal 
president many years longer are very 
slender. 

The gold market has not been subjected 
to any violent changes during the week, the 
price having varied only from 114% to 114; 
and at the opening on Monday, the 27th, 
the price was 113}. 

QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAROH 25TH, 1876. 


America........ hen GS < - Pecegs ob 150 
American Exchange.............. 1144 
Butchers’ and Drovers’........... 136 
Central National.......... Sy -100 
es Bec sct ELITES. LV eee eee 300 
CANO a: ana sks senennsenee gach 115 
Continental.........., Lat Te 80 


First National.........se0eee0+00e0U 


Fourth National.......... ‘coxvesoce COUR 





MUIR. savcwcsscne os evssdccccssectee 
Gallatin National................. 130 
German American....... ee cee een ae 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 190 
Manhattan......4.....6.% Biscckea 147 
Merchants’....... ee” Serer 117 
Merchants’ Exchange............ 95 
TRON TEs a con cand 4cnonadanseanee 125 
INGFG AMGPCS...icciccccccsdnccnteie 95 
RN aise as cacascaseasoatomne 170 
}” SRR RO ee P| vee 21D 
bl a oe oe ee et 78 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in iarge or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Go_tp and Gotn Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, County, 
and State Coupons, etc., and buy and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE Stocks and 
BonDs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from 31, 000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 
Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mort es, without cost to the lender 
References: Any of the Banks or ‘Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 
ie names Nationa! Bank, Norwich. Conn 


w York Correspondent: Importers’ mand Traders 
National Bank. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, write or apply to 


MATURIN BALLOU, 
6 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


EW BOOK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
nitemewons. with 


Information for Stock Spectators. 
— covers, price 10 conte} by mail. Pow covers, 


RIDGE & 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Walt St., x. E. 


WEST & ANDERSON, 


ARCHITECTS, 

No. 1155 Broadway, New York, a 
furnish d estimates for Churche: ‘O- 
tela. “Clty” Residences, *¢ country Villas, Cottages 

are. ses, Factori 
ores FOR SALE. WITH BUILDER'S LOAN. 


CHASE & ADAMS, 


CHICAGO, ILI.., 


‘REAL ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 


(Established in 
Wegive exclusive Se ae 
upon real estate in C oO and vicinity, and, from a 
long residence on a a large experience , x = 
examination of titles. can place to advantage fu 
2 large or small onal Currency cost to the aie. 




















ning of money 


eferences :—Nati ental 
National —— New York; erth 
Amboy, J.; State Capital Bank, Conca N. H.; 
eee tar& ton, Boston ; First National and Traders 





National Banks, Chicago. 





THE BRIDGE THAT HAS CARRIED YOU 


A SOLID. TEN, PER CENT. 





CY. aows au over Ney RS a and the Middie 
States as the Agency w ns are 
paid as CERTAINLY A; wr interest 'G 


e Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, URI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” here is n 
— in its character or “4 
oaned millions, without loss of a dollar, it will con- 
tunes its old conservative methods and golicy. We 
run no risks. If a certain Ten Cen’ 1 sati 
rap.ene address for Circular and References kerean 
, Missouri, and Central llinois Loan Agency," 


Pel ng Tllinois, 


$10 to $500 tect 7 Ae ae 


and co of the Wall Stree Review § FREE. | 
mt. 72 Se DROAD WAT New You york, = 


0 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved 
Guaranteed. We loan notto to exceed one-hird a i 
value ascertained by by 4's nm many 

ears’ business have never hae a dollar. ‘wi pay the 











for 
particu ars. References in every State in the Union. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., LOwREECE, pa. Re ¥- 
ga" Coliections throughout the West a bbes 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 
Gash Sufplus - = - % 882:998 80 


Ore fess = - -'- 1,802,775 09 


B. 8. ‘WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 











CHARLES L. ROK, Assistant Secretary. 





seware owe |. 
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Young and Old. 


THE BABY BROOK. 


BY LAURA SANDFORD. 





Down from the lap of the quiet lake 
Slipped bravely the Baby Brook, 

And crept through rushes and nodding brake, 
With a happy, wondering look. 


The crooning voice of the Baby Broo 
Sang sweet to the meadow’s ear; 
The birds by its brink their bright wings 
shook, 
The sky in its breast shone clear ; 


And brilliant buds, in their blooming hedge, 
Their red bells rang to its chime ; 

And mournful pines, on their stately ledge, 
Stopped sighing to hear its rhyme. 


But voices cried to the Baby Brook : 
‘¢ Some day you must grind a mill ; 
Some day rugged rocks your course will 
crook, 
Rude cities your cooing still.’’ 


But blithely on sang the Baby Brook: 
‘¢Come sunbeams brimmed at the sky ; 
Come friendly buds and blossoms that look 

In wy bosom, fond and shy. 


‘* For at beaming dawn,” sang the Baby Brook, 
‘There came in love to us all 
A child, through the willows’ fairy nook 
And the osier’s bending wall, 


‘¢ And knelt and dipped his hand in my wave, 
A child crowned with milk-white stars. 
‘Bing on, be busy, sing on, be brave,’ 
He said, through the reeds’ green bars. 
———— 


SALLY CRISP’S TEA-PARTY. 


BY ELSIE GORHAM. 








You must have seen, scores of times, 
Pauline, the lame peddler girl. The click 
of her crutch, as she fluttered through the 
street, like some little wounded bird, must 
have often fallen on your ear. 

The great, pleading blue eyes, looking up 
at you from waving masses of golden hair, 
must have haunted you long after the faded 
gray water-proof and the well-filled basket 
of small wares had vanished round the 
corner. Ifyou bestowed a second thought 
on the girl, as she flitted by in the sterm 
and the tempest, you supposed, perhaps, 
that, like the little stormy petrel, she laughed 
at the wind and the rain. Or, seeing her 
small shadow sweeping waveringly, day by 
day, over the pavement, you may have 
thought that, like the sparrow and all the 
little birds of summer, she rejoiced in the 
sunshine, as she skimmed along under the 
burning skies. Who fed and housed and 
cared for this little fluttering bird with the 
human heart you never troubled yourself to 
inquire. 

It would have fared ill with poor Pau- 
line if everybody in that busy, bustling 
city had been so indifferent. Happily for 
Pauline, the dark days had gone by when 
she wandered from house to house, and 
door after door was shut on her anxious, 
upturned face and on her tremulous 
‘*Please buy something of me”; the dark 
days when she would come limping home 
at night and, tired, hungry, and forlorn, 
climb wearily the long, winding stairs that 
led to her little nest of a room. 

Little Andrew’s trusting heart began to 
be sorely puzzled when night after night 
Pauline and he went supperless to bed. 

“Look a-here! Polly,” burst out Andy, 
one wet, dark autumn afternoon, when 
Pauline. had come home with her pile of 
holders undiminished and no money in her 
pocket. ‘‘See here! I think Heavenly 
Father has ’most forgot about us, and how 
he took away mother, and what hard times 
it isforus. Yes, [know just what you'll say, 
Polly Prout—that he has lots of children 
worse Off’n we to think of. But I’m going 
to ask him "bout owr not having any supper 
nights.” 


“* The God who fed the ravens 
Will give his children bread,’ 


crooned poor Pauline. Then she flung her 
tired arms on the table, and, laying her 
tearful face on them, sobbed aloud. 

“If you please, Father in Heaven,” cried 
choking Andy, kneeling down and clutch- 
ing at Pauline’s gray cloak, ‘“‘here we 
be, me and Polly. You took my mother 
away. You knew how it hurted us. But 
haven't you gone and forgot? Haven’t you 
now, dear Heavenly Father; how, ’s long as 
you thought it was best te leave us all 





alone—two childrén, and one of us lame— 
we set right up for ourselves, and held on 
to you to keep a lookout for us? I ain’t a 
grumblin’—me, nor Polly neither; but 
there’s a mistake somewheres when we can’t 
get enough toeat. Please, Lord, remember 
us for Christ’s sake, Amen!” 

“Amen!” whispered Polly, smiling 
through her tears. Andy’s simple prayer 
had lifted her far above hunger and weari- 
ness, into the happy heaven of peace and 
love. 

‘*Amen!” echoed a rough voice .in the 
doorway. ‘‘My stars! no supper! no 
nothin’! roared the voice in a very tempest 
of pity. ‘‘ Wal, yer have a invite out, 
both of yer, one and tother! Me ‘tis that 
gives the party! haw! Haw! haw! me! 
Sally Crisp! Come right along. Supper’s 
a-waitin’. Comp’ny all thar. Briled her- 
ring, hot Johnny-cake, cup o’ tea! And, 
Polly Prout!” (what followed was meant to 
be in a confidential whisper; but it was 
loud enough to have shaken down the cob- 
webs, if there had been any in that clean 
little room).‘‘ good news for two!” 

It mattered not that Sally Crisp’s face 
was hard and leathery, her eyebrows red 
and shaggy, her sandy frizette, her huge 
black cap, with its faded green ribbons, 
her little mottled eyes, her upturned 
nose and large mouth, each and all askew. 
Andy laid hold of her hand and trotted along 
with her as if she were God’s visible, beau- 
tiful angel of plenty; while Pauline, in the 
same spirit, followed after. 

‘Walk right in! Make yourselves com- 
f’t’ble! Set right down to supper,” screamed 
hospitable Miss Crisp, as she threw open 
the door of her room, red and cheery in the 
twilight, with the glow of the bright fire 
in the stove. ‘‘Set right down.” 

Then they all sat down without delay to 
the smoking Johnny-cake and the bubbling 
cup of tea, to say nothing of the fragrant 
herring. 

“To perceed,” said Miss Crisp, pushing 
back her frizette, after many liberal sips of 
tea, ‘‘ good news for you two little Prouts. 
I’ve made a arrangement whereby you'll 
have a market, Polly, for your small trash. 
You know Miss Sayres, that lives in Chest- 
nut street. Wal, no, you don’t. But it 
don’t matter; she knows all about you. I 
told her the whole story. She’s going to 
get reg’l’r customers for you among her 
friends. You are to go up and see her to- 
morrow—you and Andy too. She says she 
used to know your gran’f’ther, old Cap’n 
Prout. When she was a little girl, Miss 
Sayres says her father had a house down 
on Sandy Cove, where they all lived sum- 
mers. And she says your father used to 
take her and her little brother and sister 
sailing round Cohasset Harbor. She says 
Cap’t Prout’s children will see better days 
yet, jest as sure as there’s a promise writ 
for them that belongs to the righteous. 
Yes, she does; she says so!” 

Miss Crisp’s voice had risen higher and 
higher as she ‘‘ perceeded,” and now, at the 
end of her tale, she set down the pewter 
teapot with such a thump that every dish 
on the table, large and small, gave a little 
frightened jump. 

‘*Hoorah!” shouted Andy, wild with 
delight. 

‘Fire! Fire! Sallee!” screamed the rusty 
green parrot; these being all the words at 
his command to express either joy or woe. 

It would be hard to say who most en- 
joyed that nice supper, the hungry Prouts or 
the happy old hostess. Miss Crisp, when 
she had locked up for the night and put 
out her candle, sat before the stove-em- 
bers warming her feet and pinning up the 
straggling curls of her frizette. 

“Wal, wal, there’s one thing I can’t be 
no way conterdicted out of, and that is that 
I went out into the highways and byways 
’safternoon and invited in folks who was 
hungry and treated ’em to tea and things. 
An’ I do declare it seems to me as if I’d 
gathered up nigh about twelve baskets full 
of fragments of that Johnny-cake and her- 
ring to lay by for a perpetooal love-feast in 
the futur’. Don’t tell me ‘tisn’t warming 
and filling too to ’bide by Scripter.” 

Rough Sally Crisp’s thoughtful word to 
kind Mrs. Sayres was like an angel’s hand 
stretched out to the poor, forlorn children. 
Joyful Andy could hardly be persuaded to 
goto bed that joyful night. He stood on 
his head by turns in each of the 





foum corners of his bare little room 
and on every other available bit of 
floor and rickety piece of furniture. The 
nine-o’clock bell rang out from the church- 
belfry high up over the shabby little houses 
huddled together in the court, and Andy 
was still up dancing a hornpipe with the 
wild-eyed, brindled little Kitty. 

There are Andies and Paulines all about 
us, drifting helplessly out on the tide of 
poverty to the great ocean of despair. But, 
with love in the heart, the smallest or hum- 
blest little one can reach forth a helping 
hand to these poor, struggling ones. 


EE 


HIRAM. 





BY SOPHIE E, EASTMAN. 





‘‘DEER TECHUR i luv you. I never luved 
enny techur so mutch afore. I think beven is 
like you itry 2 begood i pray reglar. 

“ Hrram.”’ 

This was Annie Colby’s reward for six 
weeks of patient toil for this boy with the 
stature of a man and the intellect of a 
child. At first she had felt for him an utter 
repulsion. His hands were large and scarred 
and adorned with a pewter ring; his face 
freckled; his hair a flaming aureole, a stand- 
ing defiance of brush and comb; his clothes 
coarse and ill-fitting and dirty; his motions 
clumsy and awkward to the last degree. 
But when he came to her desk, after 
school had closed, standing dumbly there, 
his great hands fumbling nervously in his 
pockets, as he looked up with beseeching 
eyes, the thought came that perhaps hers 
might be the hands to roll away the stone 
from the sepulcher and set the imprisoned 
spirit free. So she did not repulse him, as 
another might have done. Daily she told 
him of God and Christ and heaven, and 
tried to prune off his coarse, rough slang— 
words whose fruitage inthe end would be 
profanity. How much of her teaching he 
understood she could not know. After the 
rest had gone, he would come to her desk, 
with wistful eyes, that followed her every 
motion; and sometimes he would take a 
fold of her dress in his hand and stroke it 
in a gentle, caressing way. Like one of 
old, if he could touch but the hem of her 
garment, he was content. 

One day she saw him slowly and _ labori- 
ously reading a chapter in the Testament; 
and the sight gladdened her. But when at 
night he told her that he hoped he had 
learned to love Jesus the words almost 
shocked her. He a Christian, with that un- 
kempt hair and those revolting finger-nails! 

She forgot that goodness and culture do 
not spring full-statured into being; and that 
the soul needs time for growing, not less 
than the tabernacle it inhabits. But she 
did not tell him her thought—thank God 
for that; she only prayed the more ear- 
nestly that he might be helped toward all 
that was true and right. And the answer 
came. Little by little she could see that he 
was groping toward purity not only of heart, 
but of external life; groping blindly, to be 
sure, but still as one who was nearing the 
light. 


Then came the visit to his home, which 
showed her his surroundings and taught 
her charity for his faults. 

School had just closed, one Monday after- 
noon, when Hiram’s father drove up to the 
door. ‘‘ Where’s the Marm?” he called. 
And as she appeared he said: ‘““My woman’s 
been kalkerlatin’ to hev yer ter our house; 
and we’re been a-butcherin’ this forenoon, 
and thought, as long as we'd got a plenty of 
fresh meat, we'd like to hev yer come up 
and stay till mornin’, if yer ain’t afraid to 
ride with me in my old clo’es.” 

She went. Her first greeting from Mrs. 
Peters was on this wise: Ranging the young- 
est children against the wall, the mother, 
after shaking hands with her, turned to 
them and said, coaxingly: ‘‘ Now, children, 
I want you to watch the Marm, and do 
just as she doos and talk just as she doos, 
so as to grow up putty ladies.” 

Annie Colby seated herself in the un- 
painted, uncarpeted ‘‘done off” room. 
Not a book, not a newspaper was there in 
the house. The loud-voiced hostess, as she 
placed supper upon the table, recounted 
its virtues and defects. 

“‘There’s nothin’ more hearty and relish- 
in’ than spare-rib, and this was just 


killed to-day. But I am afraid my bread is . 
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not prime. The yeast was poor. I wish 


‘I'd a-made salt-risin’s,” etc., ete. 


At length they were seated around the 
table, upon which stood a plate of meat, 
flanked by dishes of potatoes, apple-sauce, 
and bread. The tea was already poured 
into cups and placed beside each plate. 
Each member of the family helped: him- 
self to food, and Hiram, noticing the 
teacher’s empty plate, quietly served her 
with his own knife*and fork. Afterward 
came different courses of apple‘and pump- 
kin pie, gingerbread, and doughnuts. In 
the evening Miss Colby talked about the 
crops with the father, until, growing better 
acquaintance, he drew his chair a litt!e 
nearer, and in a confidential whisper said: 
‘‘Our Hiram here is dretful fond of the 
Marm. He talks about you a sight. Woukt 
you be willin’ to wait for him till he is 
growed up? 

The boy heard him, his face grew scarlet, 
and he cried out: ‘ Be still, dad. I don't 
want her to.” 

The weary hours dragged. Would the 
pointers on the old clock never reach nine, 
the hour for retiring? 

Alone at last in her room, she knelt for 
her evening devotions; and on the othcr 
side of the board partition heard her pupil, 
unconscious of his auditor, at prayer. 

‘““Oh! God,” he said, ‘‘ please to make 
me a Christian, if you possibly can. And 
please to keep all houses from burning down 
to-night, specially ours, cause the Marm is 
here. And oh! do help me not to get mad 
and kick Bill Sykes when he makes up faces 
and calls me Poppyhead.” And so the 
prayer went on, a simple, ignorant express- 
ing of the wish that came uppermost in his 
thoughts. 

The morning dawned clear and golden 
on the eastern hills. Miss Colby arose. 
In one corner stood a decayed washstand, 
guiltless alike of bowl or pitcher. She de- 
scended the stairs, and out in the wood- 
shed upon a rough bench stood a tin dip- 
per. A dirty crash towel hung over the 
roller, and a bowl of soft soap was, in com- 
pliment to her, placed upon the bench. 

‘‘Mebbe you'd like to wash,” suggested 
Hiram, when it came his turn, his father 
haying finished his ablutions. But, like 
Nicholas Nickleby, she contented herself 
with a clean handkerchief and a dry rub. 

You whose fingers dip daintily into china 
bowls, wreathed round with morning-glories 
painted so like real ones that you fain would 
pluck them; whose hands, dripping with 
the clear, pure water, lose themselves in 
the soft damask that lies near—you may 
smile at the Peters, as though4hey were of 
a different humanity from yourselves; yet 
this has been but the simple, literal story of 
a boy who lived his brief life on a quiet 
hilltop of New England. 

In Lincoln Cathedral is a beautifully- 
painted window, so far superior to every 
other that the visitor pauses before it in ad- 
miring wonder. Yet it was made by a poor 
apprentice from pieces of glass rejected by 
his master. And in God’s temples, in these 
later days, many a poor, ignorant suul that 
the builders rejected has become the head 
of the corner. 

The weeks passed on, and exawination 
day came. When the exercises were closed, 
Deacon Selden, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, rose and said he had no remarks to 
make, he would not detain them, ani then 
talked fifteen minutes. And Mr. Frisbie 
stated that he had nothing to say, he 
wouldn’t hender, he fully agreed with the 
remarks of his illustrious predeceseor;. 
‘*but” (with a glance at Hiram and his 
own son, who sat together) ‘‘ perhaps I see 
before me some future President of the 
United States, boys. The American eagle is 
within the reach of the poor, as well as the 
rich.” It was the custom in that district, at 
the close of the term, for every scholar, old 
and young, to kiss the teacher good-bye. 
The scholars had given and taken their 
farewell, and were all gone home except 
Hiram. He stood shyly near the door. Miss 
Colby felt utterly weary. The excitement 
was over and the reaction had begun. The 
red hair, yellow cotton necktie, and green 
vest, jarred upon her artistic eye. Could 
she kiss that freckled face and touch the 
great scarred hand? Her worh nerves said 
no, and she listened to them. Hastily 
gathering up her books, she walked out, 
without seeming to notice the pleading eyes 








in the doorway. She asked Hiram to close 
and lock the school-house, gave him one of 
her beuquets of flowers to carry to his 
mother, and said good-night, as usual. 

Five weeks later a summons. Hiram 
had been sick three weeks, Mr. Frisbie 
told her. ‘‘ The doctor said this morning 
that he could not live the day out, and he 
thought he couldn’t die without seeing the 
Marm once more; so,” concluded Mr. Fris- 
bie, ‘‘I have come after you in my express 
wagon.” 

Miss Colby began to collect jellies and 
little delicacies to tempt his appetite. 

‘‘I wouldn’t stop for them,” said Mr. 
Frisbie, bluntly, ‘‘ You'll be too late, 
mebbe.” 

‘« Perhaps he will be better and live many 
years yet,” she said, hopefully. 

‘‘No,” he answered. ‘‘He was picking 
at the bedclothes all day yesterday, and I 
never knew that sign to fail.” 

It was a ten-miles ride. Mr. Peters met 
them at the door and led her in. But what 
a change five weeks had wrought! Hiram 
lay upon the bed, his hands out of sight be- 
neath the coverlid. Sickness had refined 
his face. The freckles had disappeared. 
Through a rift in the clouds a single sun- 
beam, slanting down from the upper glory, 
fell upon his hair, making of it a halo about 
his head. He looked up, and a pink flush 
dawned on his face. 

‘* You forgot to bid me good-bye, teacher,” 
he said, simply. 

She bent down and touched her lips 
genily to his burning cheek. 

“‘T don’t say dad-bobbit and dog-gone it 
now,” he added. 

There was a strange choking in her 
throat. She could not answer. In the si- 
lence nothing could be heard but the slow, 
solemn tick, tick, tick of the old-fashioned 
clock in the corner. Long as she lives, she 
will never forget that sound. 

After a little he spoke again, ‘I’m a- 
going, teacher,” he said; ‘‘ but I'll stay near 
the door till you come—if He’ll Jet me.’ 

Still her quivering lips refused her utter- 
ance. 


‘‘You are not afraid to die, Hiram?” 
asked the doctor, softly. 
‘‘N-o-” he answered, slowly. ‘He 


wouldn't a-sent for me now if he hadn't 
a-wanted me. Would he, teacher?” 

Again a silence. 

‘‘He is almost gone,” said the doctor, 
feeling his pulse. 

‘“‘I’m a-waiting,” he said, faintly. ‘I 
don’t know the way. Somebody’s a-coming 
to show me.” 

It was just the hour of sunset, and as by 
some sudden effort the sun broke loose from 
its fettering clouds and sent a flood of crim- 
son light through the small, dingy window- 
panes Hiram lifted both hands eagerly. 
‘«He’s come himself! Good-bye, teacher! 
good ——.” The hands fell helpless on the 
coverlid, but over his face settled a look of 
peace, such as never Madonna wore in mar- 
ble of human fashioning. The sunlight 
crept back toward the window, flickered 
for a moment over the voiceless lips, then 
vanished. 

‘“‘What to us is sunset to him is dawn,” 
said the doctor, as he turned to go. Through 
the open door Annie Colby followed him. 
Some one touched her shoulder. ‘‘ He 
wanted yer to hev it,” said the father, husk- 
ily, and he laid the circlet of metal in her 
hand. 

Through all the years since Annie Colby 
has carried, as a talisman to remind her of 
that other life beyond, a little box. With- 

in it there is simply a lock of red hair, a 
pewter ring, and a little crumpled note, only 
four lines long, and signed in a cramped, 
almost illegible hand, Hrram. 





A GARELEss parade of doubts and diffi- 
culties, which occasionally appear in religious 
life and doctrine, has done more to propagute 
them than has all the zeal of skeptics. In bis 
recent address at Plainfield Dr. John Hall spoke 
the following wise words upon this point: 


“Tt is a principle with me never to state 
doubts unnecessarily, and never except with a 


full answer. And the answer should be as 
brief and mae as the objection, that it may 
be remem with equal ease. y objec- 


tions can be blown away as chaff. They are 
deserving of serious consideration. There are 
doubts wich men nurse. Some ple would 


be only too glad thus to get rid of God, of his 
Word, and of his law. But there are other 
doubts over which there are tears and self- 
reproaches and repentings. Honest doubters 
need very gentle treatment,” 








Selections. 
MARCH. 


Gop sends the spring-time after all ; 
And underneath the melting snow, 
Piled up along the tnding botge, 
The tender, purple violets grow. 
And up the on 0g runs the sap, 
Upon the limbs start crimson shoots, 
And crocus buds hide in the lap 
Of earth, beside the crumbling roots ; 
While all of Nature seems to say : 
Make ready for the bloom of May. 
What though the air is damp and cold, 
And skies above are somber gray? 
Soon backward will their folds be rolled 
And all their shadows fade away; 
And singing birds and blossoms fair, 
And brooks in rippling music flow, 
While in the scented morning air 
The myriad buds of spring-time blow, 
And over hill and field and plain 
The earth starts out to life again. 
And though, mayhap, like winter’s chill, 
Some lingering pen a around us lie, 
The sun for us is shining still, 
And moving toward a summer sky. 
And He who watches bud and bloom 
As bright, dumb children of his own, 
Will never leave us long in gloom 
To grope unaided and alone, 
But, reaching out his hand, will take 
Our own, and bid our spring-time break. 








THE GREAT LIBRARIES OF ROME. 


Rome has five great libraries—the Vati- 
can, the Casanatense or Minerva, the An- 
gelica or St. Augustine, the Universitaria 
or Allessandra, and the Vaticelliana. The 
four last are open two days in the week for 
a few hours. The Vatican library needs 
almost royal orders to have its precious 
closets unlocked. Its codici and documents 
are preziosessimt. Its rare editions are mar- 
vels, But its disorder and bad arrange- 
ment, I am told, are discouraging. A droll 
story is related of Ampere. The delightful 
author of ‘‘ L’Historie et l’Empire Romaine 
& Rome” came to the great city of emper- 
ors and popes with the intention of writing 
an impossible book. He meant to begin in 
the Vatican library and archives. Great 
influences were brought to bear upon those 
mysterious locks. One day three knocks 
were heard, the doors opened, Ampere en- 
tered. The ‘‘open sesame” was his and 
all the treasures of the vast library were at 
his disposal. The 25,000 manuscripts, the 
greatest collection in the world, the thou- 
sands and thousands of printed volumes, 
and also the mysterious archives. Am- 
pere asked for a few books, and then for 
some manuscripts; looked at them, then 
went into the archives—then left. He came 
for three or four days in succession, and ap- 
peared to be taking notes. Then he stopped 
coming and his form never darkened the 
door nor troubled the grand old literary 
receptacles and their rare treasures again! 
The impossible book, thank Heaven, was 
never written. But the brilliant author 
was seen for months and years studying in 
a finer library than the Vatican. He would 
be found sitting on the Palatine hill at all 
hours of the day, or ruminating in the 
Forum Boarium by the arch of Janus Quad- 
rifrons, or standing in deep reverie on the 
Piazza of St. John of Lateran, that most 
wonderful spot, the place of all places for 
the poet and the student. The grand view 
gives you an epitome of this mysterious old 
Rome—ancient and modern, Pagan and 
Christian, imperial and papal. It isa place 
for solemn meditation and for that interior 
study which is better than any books can 
give, but which comes only after much 
reading of books. Ampere found there 
better food for his work than in that sanc- 
tum-sanctorum of history—the great Vat- 
ican archives; and the fruit is ours, which 
we can forever gather from those charming 
books he wrote on Rome, literally and truly 
in Rome. 

Besides the five great public libraries of 
Rome, there are some private ones that are 
also open to the public at certain periods, 
such as the Corsini, the Barberini, etc. 

The Casanatense library, which is the 
second in rank, is annexed to the titular 
church of our American Cardinal McClos- 
key, St. Maria sopra Minerva. It was 
founded by the learned Cardinal Casanato 
—a Neapolitan by birth, a Spaniard by 
family—when he died, in 1700. For fifty 
years this distinguished prelate held prom- 
inent positions at the Papal Oourt, was the 
friend of many Po and director of the 
Vatican library. He died in 1700, and left 
an eternal memory of himself in this great 
library, which is one of the glories of 
Rome. Its sumptuous hall was built by 
Carlo Fontana, the celebrated architect, 
and Le Gros made the statue of Cardinal 
Casanato which stands there. The library 
has 150,000 volumes and 5,000 MSS. 

The Angelica, annexed to the superb 
Church of St. Augustine, is one of the most 
interesting of the public libraries. It takes 
its name from the founder, Monsignor 
Angelo Rocca, a very learned prelate, who 
flourished also during the pontificate of 
Clement: VIII. He was famous for his 
erudition. In Novats’s dissertation upon 
writers on pontifical vestments, etc., there 
isa list of fifteen books written by this 
prelate in Latin, upon rites and ceremonies, 

upon miters and tiaras, moon. the pontifical 
celebration of the Eucharist, etc., etc. 
When I read tnem over I thought how 
many profound books have been written 
that are -unknown to the great mass 
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of readers, and how 


useless many of 
these learned works 


seem—flies pre- 


served in amber. The of omy 
nor Angelo Rocca was founded in 1605. It 
has in with it the greater part 


corporated 

of the library of Lucas Holstentius, that 
celebrated convert who was Vatican libra- 
rian and canon in 1685 and who received 
the abjuration of Christina of Sweden. You 
will find his tomb at the Belgian church, St. 
Maria dell’ Anima, in Rome. It is over the 
door that leads to the sacristy. The An- 
gelica li is one of the richest in Rome. 
It has 100, volumes, many of them of 
the rarest editions, some cinque-cento, with 
costly, precious bindings, and 4,000 MSS., 

yriac, Chinese, and Coptic, as well as Lat- 
in and Greek; a pel of the seventh 
century, a Dante of the fourteenth century. 
Vanutelli des the present library-hall, 
near the end of the seventeenth century. 


The University of Sapienza library is 
called Aleseandrina, from its latest and most 
powerful patron, Alexander VII, (Chigi, 
1665-1667). Moroni says it was founded 
by Eugenius IV (Condolmieri, 1481-1447), 
augmented by Leo X, continued by Sixtus 
V, increased by Urban VIII, and completed 
by Alexander VII. But, with all these 
papal patrons, it has only 60,000 volumes. 

The Valicelliani is annexed to St. Maria 
in Valicella or Chiera Nuova, the vast 
building erected by the ‘‘ Apostle of Rome,” 
St. Filippo di Neri, in 1576, that wise man 
who said, among many other clever things, 
omnia vanitas preter currum in orbe (all is 
vanity but a carriage in town). Valicella 
means little valley, and there used to be one 
where the church stands. The library was 
begun by Baronius, during his vast histor- 
ical labors, and continued by the Oritorian 
Fathers, who were established in the church 
and convent by St. Filippo di Neri. It has 
alarge part of St. Filippo’s library. Its 
MBS. are very valuable; also its Greek and 
Latin codici. It has a Bible of the eighth 
century, which tradition says was brought 
to Rome by Alcuin; several inedited MSS. 
of Cardinal Baronius; and a great treasure, 
Ennarationes in Psalmos, on parchment, by 
St. Augustine, 

These four libraries, however, are very 
much alike; they contain almost the same 
books. The main difference consists in the 
variety of editions. A certain character 
has been given to the Alessandrina or Uni- 
versity library, which makes it vary_a little 
from the others. As the professors and 
students needed some scientific and literary 
works in French and Italian, these have 
been added; but even the University library 
is far from being complete. The Casana- 
tense and Angelica have increased little, if 
any, since their foundation. Such was the 
condition when, after the suppression of 
Srati, or brotherhoods, by the Italian Parlia- 
ment, the minister of public instruction re- 
opened these libraries and left them intact. 
It was seen, however, that neither one was 
suited to the wants of the modern student; 
and that Rome, the capital of Italy, needed 
a great public library, which should cen- 
tain not only ancient books, but also those 
of the last hundred Paw which period has 
been rich in scientific publications by writ- 
ers of both continents. 

The law for the suppression of convents 
gave their libraries to the ministry of pub- 
lic instruction. Every convent had some 
sort of alibrary, good, bad, or indifferent, 
The Gesu had 14,000 volumes; the Collegio 
Romano, 60,000; the Franciscan convent of 
Ara Celi, 18,000: the Cappuccini at Piazza 
Barberini, a few thousand, etc.; but all 
these books are only theological and ascet- 
ical ones. It would have n useless to 
unite them to either of the three libraries— 
Alessandrina, Casanatense, or Angelica—as 
they would have simply increased the num- 
ber of duplicate volumes. The only thing 
to do wasto form one large library out of 
these numberless small convent collections; 
and, in order to make it complete and fitting 
for modern needs, to add to it modern 
books. The minister of public instruction, 
Boughi, after consulting with competent 
persons, concluded todo so. A building 
whose grand size corresponded with the 
superb proportions he had in view for the 
new library was ready to his hand, the 
vast Collegio Romano, and in the large halls 
he resolved to place it. By royal decree 
this new library was named Biblioteca Vit- 
toria Emanuele. This is the history of the 

t library that is now forming rapid- 
y in the fine old Jesuit building. The 
arranging of the confused mass of 
books, you may well imagine, is very labor- 
ious. They are busy separating duplicates 
and triplicates. codici and MSS. are 
placed in three halls, in rows on shelves, 
all classified. Works of the Quattro-cento 
and the best specimens of Italian and for- 
eign typography are collected ther; 
also some fine bits of antique binding, 
Some of these are marvelously beautif 
They have artistic gold designs; bronze 
reliefs, that look like metal; they are, in- 
deed, as one of the gentlemen said who 
showed them to me, ‘ verementi Ar? 

There are about 300,000 volumes, placed 
in various large and small halls, in divis- 
ions and subdivisions: The shelves from 
the various convents have been used and 
the arms of the suppressed brotherhoods 
are placed up ever some of the halls. They 
will serve as mementoes of the past history 
of the assembled li Another thing 
I remarked in the old library-hall of the Jes- 





uits. The portraits that rup around it, near 
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the ceiling, of celebrated Jesuit fathers, have 
been | 


dence, 
= : idl ematics, 
etc. are going on rapidly. Catalogues 
also are nearly completed.—ANNE BREW- 
STER, in ‘‘ Boston Advertiser.” 





A NATIVE SNAKE SHOW IN INDIA' 


THE ial correspondent of The Lon- 
don TeleMph writes from Calcutta on Jan- 
uary 1st as follows: ‘‘To leave Calcutta 
without seeing the snakes at the General 
Hospital would have been an omission of 
which, at any rate, the Prince could not be 
- Dr. Fayrer had accordingly the 

onor, in company with Dr. Ward, of ex- 
hibiting to His Royal Highness the powers 
of poisonous serpents and the cleverness of 
native snake-keepers. Unable to be pres- 
ent at this entertainment, I was invited to a 
private view of the collection. Bear in 
mind that no snake-charmer was present, 
that neither pipe nor whistle was used, 
that every snake had its poison-fangs or 
teeth in capital order, and that no means 
save the marvelous skill of the native 
operators was employed in the exhibition 
which followed, and you will have a good 
idea of the peril through which those Hin- 
dus . It was early in the morn- 
ing—not, however, before the snakes, 
which were in a series of wire-cqyered 
boxes, were awake and lively—that we 
were shown into a stone-floored room some 
twenty feet long and twelve broad. In the 
boxes were the strongest and deadliest 
snakes in India—pythons, ophiophagi, co- 
bras, korites, Russell snakes, and many 
others. The Hindus who had charge of 
them were two slim, wiry little men, nude 
to the waist, as most of their country- 
men are. They wore neither gloves nor 
any other protection, and had no instrument 
of any kind in the place. After showing the 
varied collection under their care, they pro- 
ceeded to open the python cage, and, one of 
them putting his hand in, seized a monster 
serpent and threw him upon the floor close 
to our feet. |The python objected to such 
treatment and began to hiss, making at the 
same time a vigorous effort to rise. But 
the snake-keeper was waiting for this, and 
no sooner did that huge, shining back 
begin to curve thar the keeper put out his 
hand and, seizing the creature’s tail, pulled 
it back with a jerk. Instantly the python 
was powerless—hissing, but unable to 
move. The more he struggled the more ten- 
aciously did the keeper hold his tail, ex- 
plaining meanwhile that so long as the rep- 
tile was controlled in that fashion there was 
no danger of its doing any mischief. Then, 
just as its rage was becoming ungovernable, 
the man lifted it quickly and with a jerk 
deposited it in the box. Its companion was 
now taken out in similar manner and 
slapped and buffeted till throughout its en- 
tire length, some twelve feet, it quivered 
with passion; but all to no purpose. It, 
too, was presently replaced in the cage and 
shut up, to hiss at its leisure. 

The fact that an ophiop s is in the 
Regent’s Park Zodlogical rdens ren- 
dered the next exhibition more interesting, 
although it may be doubted whether the 
sudden throwing into so small a room of a 
snake seven feet long was agreeable to the 
visitors. However, there was really no 
danger, for the venomous creature was so 
completely in its keeper’s power that we 
had no occasion for fear. One bite from 
the reptile and any one of us would have 
been dead in five minutes, for it was ex- 
ceptionally strong and lively; but it was no 
more able to bite us than the little mon- 

caged outside the door. Up rose its 
ay out came its slithering tongue, its 
eyes dilated, its huge throat swelled, and all 
seemed ready for a desperate attack, when 
the keeper struck the reptile’s mouth with the 
back of his hand, and before it could strike 
him had seized it just under the head. 
Then it struggled, but only an away. It 
had met that native before did not at 
all approve of his treatment.. The other 
native now seized its center and tail, and 
without more ado the terrible creature was 
hoisted into the air as harmless as a butter- 
fly, and its fangs exposed ‘by the aid of a 
small piece of wire. Those teeth were lit- 
erally full of poison—eno to have killed 
adozen persons. At length, our curiosity 
satisfied, this monster was put intoits cage, 
and his brother plucked out by the naked 
native, with the hand, and thrown on the 
floor. He too was truculent for a minute, 
endeavoring to follow the unpantalooned 
Hindu round the room; but he had reck- 
oned without his host—or, rather, his keeper 
—for he was seized presen oe tail 
and hoisted up, just as the ot been. 
In vain he hissed and spat. His tongue 
might move in an out as often as it 
pleased; but all to no purpose. Whether 
on the floor or in the air, its efforts to bite 
were perfectly unavailing; and when the 
cage was ed it slunk in, a disconcerted 
serpent. cobra was the next to be turned 
out—a strong, healthy snake, nearly five 
feet in rs or with a hood the power of 
moving which somewhat startled us. But, 
move as it might, the agile native was too 
quick for it. He would put his knee within 
a foot of it, as it stood up ready to strike; 
and it would make a dart—as futile, how- 
ever, as it was sudden. Then it would hiss, 
as though hoping to frighten its adversary. 














fora opportunity to strike at the na- 
tives Bee, whieh = moving before it in 
hand was quietly p 7 ead, and 


4 ecessors, 
‘Will it bite?” Lasked. ‘‘See,” said the 
native. Taking up a piece of bamboo 
stretched across a shell, he held the wood to 
the se t’s mouth. Instantly the reptile 
seized proffered bait, its eyes glistening, 
its neck distended, and crunched the wood 
as though it was tinder. Two or three 
moments elapsed. as the teeth penetrated 
further into the fiber, and then we saw the 
poison falling in white drops into the shell, 
which acted as.q kind of saucer. I was par- 
ticular in noticing two points in regard to 
this incident: first, that the poison did not 
come from the fangs immediately the bite 
was inflicted—a fact which will account 
for the mongoose living some time after he 
is bitten by the cobra; and, next, that the 
quantity of venom emitted was much 
greater than is generally supposed. There 
were five or six large white drops in the 
shell and probably one or two absorbed in 
the bamboo. When forced to surrender 
the wood, the serpent seemed by no means 
exhausted, The fiber was much torn, for the 
wees had penetrated nearly a quarter of an 
nc 

For all that, I should mention that, when 
presently another cobra, equally large, was 
examined, it was shown that the teeth were 
set back some distance in the head, and that 
they were by no means so large as those of 
a viper which was shown afterward, and 
which was so quick in its movements that it 
had to be lifted out of its box by means of 
a hooked stick. Cobras and ophiophagi 
might be seized with the hand; but not so 
this huge and venomous viper, which made 
such desperate attempts to strike one or two 
of us that we were by no means sorry when 
the keeper seized him by the neck and tail 
and opened his mouth. s fangs were un- 
doubtedly large—larger than the cobra’s by 
one-half—and very strong. They must have 
contained a great quantity of venom. How- 
ever, he was not invited to try them, and by 
the time he got back into his box was, I 
think, heartily tired of the exhibition. A 
‘‘ Russell” snake, with a Wpiden spotted 
back, was the next on the floor; and it 
hissed violently, but was taken up just as 
easily as the others, after it had been pro- 
voked to a great rage for several minutes, 
A korite—proverbially deadly—had been 
played so many tricks before that it was 
slow to take part in thefun. Once or twice 
it struck viciously at the keeper, but with- 
out any effect, and at last ceased to make 
any effort to bite the Hindu. There was no 
need to play a pipe or tom-tom to awe that 
snake. It was oul too glad to get away 
ito its blanket and box again. e exhi- 
bition was ended by the showing of a bis- 
cobra, or small gu»va. What cared we for 
a wretched snake.chirmer, who, with a few 
serpents whose fang; had been abstracted, 
a lot of | es ind charming-sticks, and all 
kinds of protections, waited outside and 
offered to give us an entertainment? After 
such an exhibition as we had witnessed, the 
cleverest snake-charmer was the merest im- 
postor. - 

EE ee 


CARLYLE’S ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 


I CAN give no advice or precept about the 
matters you write of except this one remark: 
The grand secret (worth all the others to- 
gether, and without which all the others are 
worth nothing and less) for inculcating and 
teaching virtues and es is that a man 
honestly and with more and more silent sin- 
cerity have them himself lodged there in 
the silent deeps of hisbeing. They will not 
fail to shine through, and be not only visi- 
ble, but undeniable, in whatever he is led 
to say or todo; and every hour of the day he 
will, consciously and unconsciously, find 
good means of teaching them. This is the 
grand, indispensable requisite. This pres- 
ent, the rest is very certain to follow. The 
rest is the mere matter of detail, depending 
on specialty of circumstances, which a man’s 
own common sense, if he is in earnest 
toward his aim, will better and better in- 
struct him in. The business, I am sorrow- 
fully aware, is often enough undertaken 
without this indispensable prerequisite— 
nay, in general there is a dim notion abroad 
that a man can teach such things by merely 
ae to do it and without having them 
himself; but the fatal result inevitably is, 
he teaches, can teach nothing but hypocris 
and unblessed apery and mendacity. It is 
a kind of salvation to his poor pupils if 
they, in a dim way, see through him and 
refuse to imbibe the slow poison of such 
teaching. I —— you to be an ingenious 
young man, g manfully to do your 

st in the vocation which has fallen to you; 
and I hang up far ahead (I hope) this ugly 
but true warning upona ce path wh 
all mortals of us ought to avoid and abhor 
much more than we do at present.—Letter 

Written in 1859. 








The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, for the cure of 
Aches and Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic, and 
Vomiting. Warranted for over twenty-seven years 
and ncver faile@. No family or traveler should be 


pg noe it. It is worth its weight in gold. Sold by 
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EE ‘OW 70. BE APY, 


Ifyou would be ‘appy all the day long, if you would 
bring sunshine and gladness to. your’ome when you 
return at night, if you would ’ave the ’eart speak out 
in tones of joyousness, wear, whenever afflicted with 
Shooting Pains in the Sides, Back, or Kidneys, a 
Collins’ Voltaic Electric Plaster. Price, 26 cents. 
Sold everywh:re. Mailed on receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 
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: Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Mate Happy by Dr. Collins. 


ne LLOYD, WI8.. Feb. 19th, 1875. 
me, 2.040 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 

MaRY H. McCoRELE. 


Garmous, Ga., Aug. 18th, 1874, 








Collins, La 5 
™s> 2.160 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
seats W. J. Reeves, M.D. 


B. Colne, Py og by . Mo., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. '» Le 
me lave been cured pL Togesticit ad 


TROY, N, Y., Noy. 20th, 1874. 
of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since sree ott 

Marcus P. NORTON 

me he NAPOLEON, O., Deo. 10th, 1874. 
i 7,200 d grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 
M. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 


FRANKLIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Cottins, La Porte, Ind.: 
Tused 1,200 )grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since 


ber, 1874. 
MOLLIE E. DUKE 


A certain and sure cure, without inconvenience 
and athome. An antidote that stands purely on its 
. Send for my o_— mugezine (IT 

COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of hun- 


it. have m pei mtly cured. Idiscov- 
an a tr CURE FOR OPIUM 
EATING. vered in 1968, ress 


DR. SS. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 

Bags whieh look soold and rusty that they are 

Sere oe look just pa food new. It 

will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 
No lady will be without it after onetrial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sule everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & ©O., Boston. 
NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 
‘¢Time is Money.” 


= Accurate and Reliable 
THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
for $2. 


, THE “ SAINT ~—oo wr es a ectasned 
ever escapement tim ° construc- 
ever OTeaneTTy GUARANTEED. Novel, tasteful, 
a ctiye in style andin every respect an arti- 
or excellence. 
IT W: RUN_IN ANY PO! ON and will be of 
note value to the traveler. ey are suitable for 
e Library, the hoe 4 Room, the Dining Room, the 
Bleeping. Kecom, the Shop, the Store, the Saloon, and 
in. 
The Cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one-fifth 
the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


os S. B. JEROME & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CT 
Agents can make money selling these clocks. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 
JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of the 
most celebrated Mineral Springs in the world. Each 
bottle contains eighty doses and is ue to taking 
over one hun bottles of the Natural Spring 


ater. 
senpoven a mecetemets esta et wes 
mar ie su nm curing 80 
ervo and General 
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four hours. It will tly or entirely cure 
to any part 
WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
New Buffalo Bill Revolver 


ppesrance of 
aa it works like m . It 
meres cake rieyegeue of Sete misty 
Tared br tl baer Ary eso Wa orward 
three bottles of edicine Ls mt < gee 
for Cireular, containing 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P.-O. Box 3880. 
Sent with 100 Cartridges for Fur Nice.e Prare. 
FREE. 
Wesreds cu w WORKS. chicago, 
st. (McCormick Block). P.O. nae 
HE TANIT ST. URG, P. 
T finery Wheels wud Backinsey. — 


of and cures such compiaints in less than twenty. 
ter. We will fo 
Per enistty al eensiees saa vy 
SEVEN 
REVOLVERS == 63 0) 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS, 








THE INDEP, 


EBNDENT. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Deo. Sist, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875.........ses000 eeeeee $24,735,084 74 


INCOME. 


Premiums.......- os e000. 88,909,998 99 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 


Total.....-sccesecssseeee Perrerrerrees ++.834,306,92) 82 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by death and 

matured endow- ° 

MODtS...........00+ «88,358,211 
Dividends, surrender 

values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county, and 


Commissions, .......-+ 404,372 34 
EXpOnseS,.....00esceeee 826,483 99 


Net assets, Dec. Sist, 1875.. ........... $27,617,630 87 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclos 


and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 


Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 


DOMES ..ccccccrccccccce 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 

OME << cccccscccessce 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 

and other deposita- 

ries on interest....... 968,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 

COUNEE.......0eeeeeee- 237,409 79— 
Market value of stocks 

over cost value....... 212,688 12 
interest and rents due 

and accrued.......... 250,915 71 
Premiums due and in 

transit............ 2+ 185,209 00 


Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 


Total ascets Dec. Bist, 1825.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 


for reinsurance of existing poli- 
NR aia ccaciseteccagasssiesens Gieanacs 24,523,170 28 
Total surplus to pelicyhold- 
GERI «ob bats Sal dei, cccchttccd ected - $4,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
Wiis ccccecce: aces $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
Figks..........000+ 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919 42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
@ VAN Cs, | Actuaries. 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 


ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


i 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Speci#, Committice 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oot. “zich. 185, to 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, Fs the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJ AMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUs W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDBSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGEG. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANB. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE. Secretary. 
‘WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 








De 10 Park Place. Fifty cents 
bottles. saving o twenty-five per cent. on the $1 
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Boston. Manufactured onl 
shes Whit, Philadelphia. Send jor eercctar. 
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OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE: COMPANY. 


Nuw Yorg, January 24th, 1876. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Onarter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
‘airs on the lst. December. 1875 : 
































































































No Policies have been issued Lit 
nor upon Fire discomnested with 


jams off from ist January, 
2 


Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712,058 06 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,2)7,477 26 


RB Com: ang. Beats "ot Now, York. 
nited ites and of New York 
Stock, , Bank, other «++. $10,314,900 00, 
pocured }¢ Stockeend otberwite.... 
te mde gad Mores... 261, 
terest and sundry notes and due 
afore Wines lad Bills Receivable... 2.076900 80 
Gio. 368 
Total Amount of Assets......... #16,19,940 £8 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


dro 
$8 Nui 
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JOHN OTT, 

SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 

J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 24 Vice-President. 





CONTINENTA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘ONIGTIO“ IWLNANILNOO 


Policies Issued in 1875..........2..+6 «+. «-¢-6,07 


J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L. W. FROST Presiden 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 
Surplus eeeees:e 1,202,548 


Insurance effected on all the desirable pians, T 
nsurance under the pian of 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in thiscompany. Send for circ 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. & WALKLEY, Pres. 

8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Tress. 
BALSEY STEVENS, 

WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
LW. MERCH, 








B.0.GQOD WIN, Gp | Agent. G Brogdmy, ¥, 












in the doorway. She asked Hiram to close 
and lock the school-house, gave him one of 
her bouquets of flowers to carry to his 
mother, and said good-night, as usual. 

Five weeks later a summons. Hiram 
had been sick three weeks, Mr. Frisbie 
told her. ‘‘ The doctor said this morning 
that he could not live the day out, and he 
thought he couldn’t die without seeing the 
Marm once more; so,” concluded Mr. Fris- 
bie, ‘‘I have come after you in my express 
wagon.” 

Miss Colby began to collect jellies and 
little delicacies to tempt his appetite. 

‘I wouldn’t stop for them,” said Mr. 
Frisbie, bluntly, ‘‘ You'll be too late, 
mebbe.” 

‘« Perhaps he will be better and live many 
years yet,” she said, hopefully. 

“No,” he answered, ‘‘He was picking 
at the bedclothes all day yesterday, and I 
never knew that sign to fail.” 

It was a ten-miles ride. Mr. Peters met 
them at the door and led her in. But what 
a change five weeks had wrought! Hiram 
lay upon the bed, his hands out of sight be- 
neath the coverlid. Sickness had refined 
his face. The freckles had disappeared. 
Through a rift in the clouds a single sun- 
beam, slanting down from the upper glory, 
fell upon his hair, making of it a halo about 
his head. He looked up, and a pink flush 
dawned on his face. 

*« You forgot to bid me good-bye, teacher,” 
he said, simply. 

She bent down and touched her lips 
genily to his burning cheek. 

“I don’t say dad-bobbit and dog-gone it 
now,” he added. 

There was a strange choking in her 
throat. She could not answer. In the si- 
lence nothing could be heard but the slow, 
solemn tick, tick, tick of the old-fashioned 
clock in the corner. Long as she lives, she 
will never forget that sound. 

After a little he spoke again, ‘‘I’m a- 
going, teacher,” he said; ‘‘ but I’llstay near 
the door till you come—if He'll let me.” 

Still her quivering lips refused her utter- 
ance. 


‘You are not afraid to die, Hiram?” 
asked the doctor, softly. 
‘‘N-o-” he answered, slowly. ‘‘He 


wouldn't a-sent for me now if he hadn't 
a-wanted me. Would he, teacher?” 

Again a silence. 

‘‘He is almost gone,” said the doctor, 
feeling his pulse. 

‘I’m a-waiting,” he said, faintly. ‘I 
don’t know the way. Somebody’s a-coming 
to show me.” 

It was just the hour of sunset, and as by 
some sudden effort the sun broke loose from 
its fettering clouds and sent a flood of crim- 
son light through the small, dingy window- 
panes Hiram lifted both hands eagerly. 
‘‘He’s come himself! Good-bye, teacher! 
good ——.” The hands fell helpless on the 
coverlid, but over his face settled a look of 
peace, such as never Madonna wore in mar- 
ble of human fashioning. The sunlight 
crept back toward the window, flickered 
for a moment over the voiceless lips, then 
vanished. 

‘‘What to us is sunset to him is dawn,” 
said the doctor, as he turned to go. Through 
the open door Annie Colby followed him. 
Some one touched her shoulder. ‘‘ He 
wanted yer to hev it,” said the father, husk- 
ily, and he laid the circlet of metal in her 
hand. 

Through al! the years since Annie Colby 
has carried, as a talisman to remind her of 
that other life beyond, a little box. With- 
in it there is simply a lock of red hair, a 
pewter ring, and a little crumpled note, only 
four lines long, and signed in a cramped, 
almost illegible hand, Hrram. 

ee = 

A GARELEss parade of doubts and diffi- 
culties, which occasionally appear in religious 
life and doctrine, has done more to propagute 
them than has all the zeal of skeptics. In bis 
recent address at Plainfield Dr. John Hall spoke 
the following wise words upon this point: 


“Tt is a principle with me never to state 
doubts unnecessarily, and never except with a 
full answer. And the answer should be as 
brief and pungent as the objection, that it may 
be remem with equal ease. y objec- 
tions can be blown away as chaff. They are 
deserving of serious consideration. There are 
doubts wilich men nurse. Some ple would 
be only too glad thus to get rid of God, of his 
Word, and of his law. But there are other 
doubts over which there are tears and self- 
reproaches and repentings. Honest doubters 
need very gentle treatment,’ 





elections. 
MARCH. 


Gop sends the spring-time after all ; 
wens anee t tae, 

ed up the wi ’ 

The tender, purple violets grow. 
And up the maple runs the sap, 

Upon the limbs start crimson shoots, 
And crocus buds hide in the lap 

Of earth, beside the crumbling roots ; 
While all of Nature seems to say : 

Make ready for the bloom of May. 
What though the air is damp and cold, 

And skies above are somber gray? 
Soon backward will their folds be rolled 

And all their shadows fade away; 
And singing birds and blossoms fair, 

And brooks in ri music flow, 
While in the scented morning air 

The myriad buds of spring-time blow, 
And over hill and field and plain 
The earth starts out to life again. 
And though, mayhap, like winter’s chill, 

Some lingering griefs around us lie, 
The sun for us is shining still, 

And moving toward a summer sky. 
And He who watches bud and bloom 

As bright, dumb children of his own, 
Will never leave us long in gloom 

To grope unaided and alone, 
But, reaching out his hand, will take 
Our own, and bid our spring-time break. 


~ —— 


THE GREAT LIBRARIES OF ROME. 


Rome has five great libraries—the Vati- 
can, the Casanatense or Minerva, the An- 
gelica or St. Augustine, the Universitaria 
or Allessandra, and the Vaticelliana. The 
four last are open two days in the week for 
a few hours. The Vatican library needs 
almost royal orders to have its precious 
closets unlocked. Its codici and documents 
are preziosessimt. Its rare editions are mar- 
vels. But its disorder and bad arrange- 
ment, I am told, are discouraging. A droll 
story is related of Ampere. The delightful 
author of ‘‘ L’Historie et l’Empire Romaine 
& Rome” came to the great city of emper- 
ors and popes with the intention of writing 
an impossible book. He meant to begin in 
the Vatican library and archives. Great 
influences were brought to bear upon those 
mysterious locks. One day three knocks 
were heard, the doors opened, Ampere en- 
tered. The ‘‘open sesame” was his and 
all the treasures of the vast library were at 
his disposal. The 25,000 manuscripts, the 
greatest collection in the world, the thou- 
sands and thousands of printed volumes, 
and also the mysterious archives. Am- 
pere asked for a few books, and then for 
some manuscripts; looked at them, then 
went into the archives—then left. He came 
for three or four days in succession, and ap- 
peared to be taking notes. Then he stopped 
coming and his form never duheund the 
door nor troubled the grand old literary 
receptacles and their rare treasures again! 
The impossible book, thank Heaven, was 
never written. But the brilliant author 
was seen for months and years studying in 
a finer wee d than the Vatican. He would 
be found sitting on the Palatine hill at all 
hours of the » Mey or ruminating in the 
Forum Boarium by the arch of Janus Quad- 
rifrons, or standing in deep reverie on the 
Piazza of St. John of Lateran, that most 
wonderful spot, the place of all places for 
the poet and the student. The grand view 
gives you an epitome of this mysterious old 
Rome—ancient and modern, Pagan and 
Christian, imperial and papal. It * a place 
for solemn meditation and for that interior 
study which is better than any books can 
give, but which comes only after much 
reading of books. Ampere found there 
better food for his work than in that sanc- 
tum-sanctorum of history—the great Vat- 
ican archives; and the fruit is ours, which 
we can forever gather from those charming 
books he wrote on Rome, literally and truly 
in Rome. 

Besides the five great public libraries of 
Rome, there are some private ones that are 
also open to the public at certain periods, 
such as the Corsini, the Barberini, etc. 

The Casanatense library, which is the 
second in rank, is annexed to the titular 
church of our American Cardinal McClos- 
key, St. Maria sopra Minerva. It was 
founded by the learned Cardinal Casanato 
—a Neapolitan by birth, a Spaniard by 
family—when he died, in 1700. For fifty 
years this distinguished prelate held prom- 
inent positions at the Papal Court, was the 
friend of many Po and director of the 
Vatican library. He died in 1700, and left 
an eternal memory of himself in this great 
library, which is one of the glories of 
Rome. Its sumptuous hall was built by 
Carlo Fontana, the celebrated architect, 
and Le Gros made the statue of Cardinal 
Casanato which stands there. _ The library 
has 150,000 volumes and 5,000 MSS. 

The Angelica, annexed to the superb 
Church of St. Augustine, is one of the most 
interesting of the public libraries. It takes 
its name from the founder, Monsignor 
Angelo Rocca, a very learned prelate, who 
flourished also during the pontificate of 
Clement: VIII. He was famous for his 
erudition. In Novats’s dissertation upon 
writers on pontifical vestments, etc., there 
isa list of fifteen books written by this 
prelate in Latin, upon rites and ceremonies, 
upon miters and tiaras, the pontifical 
celebration of the Eucharist, etc., etc. 
When I read them over I thought how 
many profound books have been written 
that are unknown to the great mass 
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of readers, how useless many 
these learned works seem—flies pre- 


served in amber. The y of we 
nor Angelo Rocca was founded in 1695. It 
has in ted with it the 


corpora’ greater part 
of the library of Lucas Holstentius, that 
celebrated convert who was Vatican libra- 
rian and canon in 1685 and who received 
the abjuration df Christina of Sweden. You 
will find his tomb at the Belgian church, St. 
Maria dell’ Anima, in Rome. It is over the 
door that leads to the sacristy. The An- 
gelica li is one of the richest in Rome. 
It has 100, volumes, many of them of 
the rarest editions, some cinque-cento, with 
costly, precious bindings, and 4,000 MSS., 
Syriac, Chinese, and Coptic, as well as Lat- 
in and Greek; a Syriac Gospel of the seventh 
century, a Dante of the fourteenth oY 
Vanutelli designed the present library-hall, 
near the end of the seventeenth century. 

The University of Sapienza library is 
called Aleseandrina, from its latest and most 
powerful patron, Alexander VII, (Chigi, 
1665-1667). Moroni says it was founded 
by Eugenius IV (Condolmieri, 1481-1447), 
augmented by Leo X, continued by Sixtus 
V, increased by Urban VIII, and completed 
by Alexander VII. But, with all these 
papal patrons, it has only 60,000 volumes. 

The Valicelliani is annexed to St. Maria 
in Valicella or Chiera Nuova, the vast 
building erected by the ‘‘ Apostle of Rome,” 
St. Filippo di Neri, in 1576, that wise man 
who said, among many other clever things, 
omnia vanitas preter currum in orbe (all is 
vanity but a carriage in town). Valicella 
means little valley, and there used to be one 
where the church stands. The library was 
begun by Baronius, during his vast histor- 
ical labors, and continued by the Oritorian 
Fathers, who were established in the church 
and convent by St. Filippo di Neri. It has 
alarge part of St. Filippo’s library. Its 
MBS. are very valuable; also its Greek and 
Latin codici. It has a Bible of the eighth 
century, which tradition says was brought 
to Rome by Alcuin; several inedited MSS. 
of Cardinal Baronius; and a great treasure, 
Ennarationes in Psalmos, on parchment, by 
St. Augustine, 

These four libraries, however, are very 
much alike; they contain almost the same 
books. The main difference consists in the 
variety of editions. A certain character 
has been given to the Alessandrina or Uni- 
versity library, which makes it vary a little 
from the others. As the professors and 
students needed some scientific and literary 
works in French and Italian, these have 
been added; but even the University library 
is far from being complete. The Casana- 
tense and Angelica have increased little, if 
any, since their foundation. Such was the 
condition when, after the suppression of 
Sratt, or brotherhoods, by the Italian Parlia- 
ment, the minister of public instruction re- 
opened these libraries and left them intact. 
It was seen, however, that neither one was 
suited to the wants of the modern student; 
and that Rome, the capital of Italy, needed 
a great public library, which should cen- 
tain not only ancient books, but also those 
of the last hundred years, which period has 
been rich in scientific publications by writ- 
ers of both continents. 

The law for the suppression of convents 
gave their libraries to the nn of pub- 
lic instruction. Every convent had some 
sort of alibrary, good, bad, or indifferent, 
The Gesu had 14,000 volumes; the Collegio 
Romano, 60,000; the Franciscan convent of 
Ara Celi, 18,000: the Cappuccini at Piazza 
Barberini, a few thousand, ete.; but all 
these books are only theological and ascet- 
ical ones. It would have n useless to 
unite them to either of the three libraries— 
Alessandrina, Casanatense, or Angelica—as 
they would have simply increased the num- 
ber of duplicate volumes. The only thing 
to do wasto form one large library out of 
these numberless small convent collections; 
and, in order to make it complete and fitting 
for modern needs, to add to it modern 
books. The minister of public instruction, 
Boughi, after consulting with competent 
persons, concluded todo so. A building 
whose grand size eer a with the 
superb proportions he had in view for the 
new library was ready to his hand, the 
vast Collegio Romano, and in the large halls 
he resolved to place it. By royul decree 
this new library was named Biblioteca Vit- 
toria Emanuele. This is the history of the 

t library that is now forming rapid- 
“7 the fine old Jesuit building. The 
arranging of the confused mass of 
books, you may well imagine, is very labor- 
ious. They ovine ane duplicates 
and triplicates. codici and MSS, are 
placed in three halls, in rows on shelves, 
all classified. Works of the Quattro-cento 
and the best specimens of Italian and for- 
eign typography are collected = 
also some fine bits of antique binding, 
Some of these are marvelously beputif 
They have artistic gold designs; bronze 
reliefs, that. look like metal; they are, in- 
deed, as one of the gentlemen said who 
showed them to me, ‘‘ verementi i? 

There are about 300,000 volumes, placed 
in various large and small halls, in divis- 
ions and subdivisions: The ives from 
the various convents have been used and 
the arms of the suppressed brotherhoods 
are placed up over some of the halls. They 
will serve as mementoes of the past history 
of the assembled libraries. Another thing 
I remarked in the old library-hall of the Jes- 


uits. The portraits that run around it, near | 








fons and subdivisions of jurisprudence, 

NSaliometinn 
etc. are going on rapidly. Catalogues 
also are nearly completed.—ANNE BREW- 
STER, in ‘‘ Boston Advertiser.” 





A NATIVE SNAKE SHOW IN INDIA‘ 

THE ial correspondent of The Lon- 
don Tete writes from Calcutta on Jan- 
uary ist as follows: ‘‘To leave Calcutta 
without seeing the snakes at the General 
Hospital would have been an omission of 
which, at any rate, the Prince could not be 
— Dr. Fayrer had accordingly the 

onor, in company with Dr. Ward, of ex- 
hibiting to His Royal Highness the powers 
of poisonous serpents and the cleverness of 
native snake-keepers. Unable to be pres- 
ent at this entertainment, I was invited to a 
private view of the collection. Bear in 
mind that no snake-charmer was present, 
that neither pipe nor whistle was used, 
that every snake had its agen or 
teeth in capital order, and that no means 
save the marvelous skill of the native 
operators was employed in the exhibition 
which followed, and you will have a good 


idea of the peril through which those Hin- 
dus It was early in the morn- 
ing—not, however, before the snakes, 


which were in a series of wire-ceyered 
boxes, were awake and lively—that we 
were shown into a stone-floored room some 
twenty feet long and twelve broad. In the 
boxes were the strongest and deadliest 
snakes in India—pythons, ophiophagi, co- 
bras, korites, Russell snakes, and many 
others. The Hindus who had charge of 
them were two slim, wiry little men, nude 
to the waist, as most of their country- 
men are. They wore neither gloves nor 
any other protection, and had no instrument 
of _ kind in the place. After showing the 
varied collection under their care, they pro- 
ceeded to open the python cage, and, one of 
them putting his hand in, seized a monster 
serpent and threw him upon the floor close 
to our feet. The python objected to such 
treatment and began to hiss, making at the 
same time a vigorous effort to rise. But 
the snake-keeper was waiting for this, and 
no sooner did that huge, shining back 
begin to curve than the Keeper put out his 
hand and, seizing the creature’s tail, pulled 
it back with a jerk. Instantly the python 
was powerless—hissing, but wnable to 
move. The more he struggled the more ten- 
aciously did the keeper hold his tail, ex- 
plaining meanwhile that so long as the rep- 
tile was controlled in that fashion there was 
no danger of its doing any mischief. Then, 
just as its was becoming ungovernable, 
the man lifted it quickly and with a jerk 
deposited it in the box. Its companion was 
now taken out in similar manner and 
slapped and buffeted till throughout its en- 
tire length, some twelve feet, it quivered 
with passion; but all to no purpose. It, 
too, was presently replaced in the cage and 
shut up, to hiss at its leisure. 

The fact that an ophiop! s is in the 
Regent’s Park Zodlogical rdens ren- 
dered the next exhibition more interesting, 
although it may be doubted whether the 
sudden throwing into so small a room of a 
snake seven feet long was agreeable to the 
visitors. However, there was really no 
danger, for the venomous creature was so 
completely in its keeper’s power that we 
had no occasion for fear. One bite from 
the reptile and any one of us would have 
been dead in five minutes, for it was ex- 
ceptionally strong and lively; but it was no 
more able to bite us than the little mon- 

caged outside the door. Up rose its 
vy out came its slithering bon pen its 
eyes dilated, its huge throat swelled, and all 
seemed ready for a desperate attack, when 
the keeper struck the reptile’s mouth with the 
back of his hand, and before it could strike 
him had seized it just under the head. 
Then it struggled, but only to getaway. It 
had met that native before and did not at 
all approve of his treatment.. The other 
native now seized its center and tail, and 
without more ado the terrible creature was 
core — = air a8 pe we “ a ore 
fly, an ‘angs exposed by the aid of a 
snail piece of wire. Those teeth were lit- 
erally full of poison—eno to have killed 
adozen persons. At length, our curiosity 
satisfied, this monster was put into its cage, 
and his brother plucked out by the naked 
native, with the hand, and thrown on the 
floor. He too was truculent for a minute, 
endeavoring to follow the unpantalooned 
Hindu round the room; but he had reck- 
oned without ae ag Say oe 
—for he was sei presen the tai 
and hoisted up, just as the pm had been. 
In vain he hissed and spat. His tongue 
might move in an out as often as it 
pleased; but all to no purpose. Whether 
on the floor or in the air, its efforts to bite 
were perfectly ee and when the 
cage was ed it slunk in, a disconcerted 
serpent. cobra was the next to be turned 
out—a strong, healthy snake, nearly five 
feet in length, with a hood the power of 
moving which somewhat startled us. But, 
move as it might, the agile native was too 
quick for it. He would put his knee within 
a foot of it, as it stood up ready to strike; 
and it would make a dart—as futile, how- 
ever, as it was sudden. Then it would hiss, 


asthough hoping to frighten its adversary. 







t 
aad fast when it had got up again and 
was so enraged that it could scarcely wait 
fora oO 
tive’s knee, 


under its head, and 
its 


. ecessors, 
“Will it bite?” Lasked. ‘‘See,” said the 
native. Taking up a piece of bamboo 
stretched across a shell, he held the wood to 
the serpent’s mouth. Instantly the reptile 
seized the proffered bait, its eyes glistening, 
its neck distended, and crunched the wood 
as though it was tinder. Two or three 
moments elapsed. as the teeth penetrated 
further into the fiber, and then we saw the 
poison falling in white drops into the shell, 
which acted as.a kind of saucer. I was par- 
ticular in noticing two points in regard to 
this incident: first, that the poison did not 
come from the fangs immediately the bite 
was inflicted—a fact which will account 
for the mongoose living some time after he 
is bitten by the cobra; and, next, that the 
quantity of venom emitted was much 
greater than is generally supposed. There 
were five or six large white drops in the 
shell and probably one or two absorbed in 
the bamboo. When forced to surrender 
the wood, the serpent seemed by no means 
exhausted, The fiber was much torn, for the 
ee had penetrated nearly ® quarter of an 
nec 

For all that, I should mention that, when 
presently another cobra, equally large, was 
examined, it was shown that the teeth were 
set back some distance in the head, and that 
they were by no means so large a8 those of 
a viper which was shown afterward, and 
which was so quick in its movements that it 
had to be lifted out of its box by means of 
a hooked stick. Cobras and ophiophagi 
might be seized with the hand; but not so 
this huge and venomous viper, which made 
such desperate attempts to strike one or two 
of us that we were by no means sorry when 
the keeper seized him pr neck and tail 
and opened his mouth. 3 fangs were un- 
doubtedly large—larger than the cobra’s by 
one-half—and very strong. They must have 
contained a great quantity of venom. How- 
ever, he was not invited to — and by 
the time he got back into his box was, I 
think, heartily tired of the exhibition. A 
“Russell” snake, with a Iden-spotted 
back, was the next on the floor; and it 
hissed violently, but was taken up just as 
eusily as the others, after it had been pro- 
voked toa t rage for several minutes, 
A korite—proverbially deadly—had been 
played so many tricks before that it was 
slow to take part in thefun. Once or twice 
it struck viciously at the keeper, but with- 
out any effect, and at last ceased to make 
any effort to bite the Hindu. There was no 
need to play a pipe or tom-tom to awe that 
snake. It was only too glad to get awa’ 
into its blanket and box again. e exhi- 
bition was ended by the showing of a bis- 
cobra, or small guava. What cared we for 
a wretched snake.chirmer, who, with a few 
serpents whose fang; had been abstracted, 
a lot of pipers ind charming-sticks, and all 
kinds of protections, waited outside and 
offered to give us an entertainment? After 
such an exhibition as we had witnessed, the 
cleverest snake-charmer was the merest im- 
postor. - 

— 


CARLYLE’S ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 


I CAN give no advice or precept about the 
matters you write of except this one remark: 
The grand secret (worth all the others to- 
gether, and without which all the others are 
worth nothing and less) for inculcating and 
teaching virtues and es is that a man 
honestly and with more and more silent sin- 
cerity have them himself lodged there in 
the silent deeps of his being. They will not 
fail to shine through, and be not only visi- 
ble, but undeniable, in whatever he is led 
to say or to do; and every hour of the day he 
will, consciously and unconsciously, find 
good means of teaching them. This is the 
grand, indispensable requisite. This pres- 
ent, the rest is very certain to follow. The 
rest is the mere matter of detail, dependin 
on specialty of circumstances, which a man’s 
own common sense, if he is in earnest 
toward his aim, will better and better in- 
struct him in. The business, I am sorrow- 
fully aware, is often enough undertaken 
without this indispensable prerequisite— 
nay, in general there is a dim notion abroad 
that a man can teach such things by merely 
a to do it and without having them 
himself; but the fatal result inevitably is, 
he teaches, can teach nothing but hypocris 
and unblessed apery and mendacity. It is 
a kind of salvation to his poor pupils if 
they, in a dim way, see through him and 
refuse to imbibe the slow poison of such 
teaching. I ey you to be an i 
young man, g manfully to do your 

st in the vocation which has fallen to you; 
and I hang up far ahead (I hope) this ugly 
but true warning upona certain path wh 
all mortals of us ought to avoid and abhor 
much more than we do at present.—Letter 
Written in 1859. 
—_——_—_—_[=[[EOEw 

The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, for the cure of 
Aches and Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic, and 
Vomiting. Warranted for over twenty-seven years 
and ncver faile@. No famity or traveler should be 
peg it. It is worth its weight in gold. Sold by 

e 
sae it PSP ee, Os, Park Place. Pity cones 
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ees OF TO BE APPY, 


If you would be ‘appy all the day long, if you would 
bring sunshine and gladness to your ’ome when you 
return at night, if you would ’ave the ’eart speak out 
in tones of joyousness, wear, whenever afflicted with 
Shooting Pains in the Sides, Back, or Kidneys, a 
Collins’ Voltaic Electric Piaster. Price, 25 cents. 
Sold everywh:re. Mailed on receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


PIUM 


. Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Mate Happy by Dr. Collins. 


LLoYD, WI8.. Feb. 19th, 1875. 
Dy. 8. B. Collins, La 


‘used 2.040 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since September, teri. 











MARY H. MoCoRELE. 


Garmoum, Ga., Aug. 18th, 1874, 


“used 2,160 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since August, Wii, wy. nusvas, M.D. 


KANBAS CITY, MO., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Coline, La Cysts, Int 


meats tReaar eel dab, Tasos gpm Pe 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 2th, 1874. 
Dr at 1 S00 henon jan cen mouth. Have been 
eee 


cured since wary, 
Marcus P. NORTON 


NAPOLEON, O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 


A b grains of um per month. Have been 
cured since Novem! 
. * Ww. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 


FRANKLIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 

T used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since October, 1874, 
MOLLIE EB. DUKE 


A certain and sure cure, without inconvenience 
andathome. An antidote that stands purely on its 
. Send for my quarterly mugzine (IT 
COsTs that NOTHING), containing —_ egy | hun- 

ve Mm pe ntly le SCOV- 
the ONLY BU CURE FOR OPIUM 
girdand nyoaduecd the Sut PERE ce 
DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 








to them 
will not rub off or smut when wet. 
No — w with . 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 
8. FP. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 
NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 


‘¢Time is Money.’ 
= Accurate and Reliable 
THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
for $2. 


: THE “ SAINT oor we s e detesnes 
esca: en cons: 
fon, QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, tasteful, 
e@ andin every respect an arti- 


PO ON and will be of 

8) 1 value to the traveler. ey are suitable for 

e Library, the Foutly Room, the Din m, the 

Bleeping. Kicom, the Shop, the Store, the Saloon, and 
in. 

e Cut represents the “ 8t. Nicholas’ at one-fifth 

the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


S. B. JEROME & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CT 
Agents can make money selling these clocks. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 
JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of the 

Dollie Sontains eagbey doves ah is egual to waking 
joses 

over one Sumased bottles of the Natural Spring 


Water. 
Lanois a meant ea Datars 
in in; 
bs and General 












price. 





vated of Dyspe; esvonsnae, 
baa, SP Ss ~ harmless, and pleasant, to 
b> a le in ite pare oD | 
first appearance of all other Throa' 
diseases, it works like m . It arrests the qeeenees 
Wi 


of cures_such com in less than twenty- 
four hours. It will ly alleviate or entirely care 
the worst cases of Hheumatism. 


B a eee oh on cae 
Bolps , Sumac, or are quic! 

cured byt ie use of Jeleso Water. We will forward 

three bottles of the medicine to any part o 


m the 
U Sta free receipt of th: 
$l ver bottle. Send’ for Circular, containing 
and directions. 
or sale by all Druggiste and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
: 20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


REVOLVERS ‘scr 68 0 


New Buffalo Bill Revolver 
WEsTedN GUN WORKS. Chictge, Tit, 
TS" AMI eae eee 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS, 














by all Queece of Vechten. Retetere 
pet coe ees lotion houses in New York. 
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SIXTEENZH, ANNUAL STATEMENT 


= 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. Stst, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875.,.........0006 seeeee $24,735,084 74 


Premiums........ ++ 0000. 88,999,991 99 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by death and 

matured endow- 

MEDLS.........0500+ .. 98,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 

values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 

Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county, and 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,91 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
MPC... oss esse 5,000,484 55 


and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 9 


Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 


hac csccdicccesacs 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 

GEO, 6. ccccccceescece 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 

and other deposita- 

ries on interest....... 963,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 

COC... cccccccccccece. 237,409 79— 
Market value of stocks 

over cost value....... 212,608 12 
interest and rents due 

and accrued.......-.. 250,95 71 
Premiums due-and in 

transit......... «++ 185,209 00 


Deferred premiums... 712,576 00~ 1,361,458 §3 


Totalassets Dec. 31st, 1825.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 


for reinsurance of existing poli- 

BOB. icdincdicceccscecceseccess seater? 24,523,170 28 

Total surplus to pelicyhol 

pO eh. 6k PR PE oe - $3,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 8,583 

policies, assur- 

| eee $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

Fisks.........+000- 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919 42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outetanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

7S. VAN ClBa.  } Actuaries. 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | 5P¢¢i#!, Committce 
JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors. pppointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, ° 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, pm close of the 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8S.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUs W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 


SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASE. THEODORE WESTON 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANB. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
‘WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nuw Yor«e, January 24th, 1976. 


pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
‘airs on the Sist December, 1875 : 


on 
plstgamunry, FS to Hist Desombar 105, 95,300,0m, 88 
mp ———4 -  dremeapadpoelbpenomarh = fi 2,435,713 87 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ D 75 
No Policies have been issued upon 
nor upon Fire disconnected vith 
{ums off from ist January, 
to Sist December, 1875 ...........000+ 96,198,134 68 
Losses paid during the same period...... a 712,088 06 
Returns of Premiums.and Expenses....... $1,2/7,477 26 
RB Com has the f vis : 
tes a f 
nlged akan and, ate ot Soro sou on 


secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
iets rae, =e 





teres! 
the pany, estimated at.............. 454,087 92 
Bromlany Notes ind Bile Wooeivabio... 24600 6 


Total Amount of Assets......... $16,119,940 £2 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the {th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
D, JON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





‘ONIGTION IVINANILNOO 





Policies Issued in 19875..............+ «.- +---6,070 


J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L.W. FROST President. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus eeeeee 1,202,648 aL 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
nsurance under the pian of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this compeny. 


JAS. &® WALKLEY, Pres. 
8. H. WHITER, Vice-Pres. and Tress, 
BALSEY STEVENS, 8ec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
LW. MEECH, Accuary. 








B.0.GQ0D WIN, Gp] Agent. G Brogdmy, §, v 
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Insurance, 
INSURANCE NOTES. 
Tue Boston Daily Advertiser says: 


‘* Under existing regulations, any person, 
by the payment of ten dollars annually to 
the state commissioner, may become an in- 
surance broker. In consequence of these 
easy terms and the feverish notoriety which 
the ‘great fire’ and numerous changes in 
companies and rates have given this busi- 
ness, hundreds of men in want of occupa- 
tidn have become insurance brokers. Five 
years ago the number of persons in the 
state thus engaged was about two hundred. 
At present there are nearly seven hundred 
names on the list at the commissioner’s 
office, and, as little business of this kind is 
done in the smaller cities or in the country 
districts, most of these find their employ- 
ment in this city. Naturally enough, this 
great increase in number has caused a keen 
competition, for the work to be done is, if 
anything, less in amount than it was five 
years ago; andon this account fire insur- 
ance brokers are, from their importunate 
solicitations, in season and out of season, 
fast taking the place among our business 
men lately occupied by life insurance 
agents, and still, at the West, by the 
ubiquitous dealers in lightning-rods.” 


—At a meeting of a number of prominent 
merchants and business men of this city, 
held recently at the Book Trade Salerooms 
of the Messrs. Leavitt, in Clinton Hall, a 
new insurance company was organized, un- 
der the corporate title of ‘‘The Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company of the City of 
New York.” The capital of the company, 
which was fixed at two hundred thousand 
dollars, was promptly subscribed, and a 
resolution was adopted to begin business on 
the first day of April. The name of the 
new company was selected in honor of Mr. 
Morris Franklin, president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. The offices of 
the company are at the corner of Broadway 
and Leonard street. 


—The Troy Times says a Mr. H. M. Place, 
deceased, was insured for $10,000; but at 
the time of his death the last premium had 
not been paid. It appears the agent refused 
to receive the overdue premium, tendered 
while Mr. Place was sick. No action can 
be maintained’ on any forfeited policy, 
though the agent has delivered the receipt 
for the overdue premium. Through the 
neglect of Mr. Place or his friends he lost 
his insurance. In equity the company 
ought to pay the loss, but cannot by law be 
made to do so. 


—The marine premiums in 1875 of all the 
Boston companies except the India Mutual 
were $2,577,769.68; losses for 1875, $1,419,- 
317.14; expenses, $588,158; total disburse 
ments, $1,957,475.79; premiums in excess 
of losses and expenses, $620,293.90. 


—A case decided by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court—Reserve Mutual Insurance 
Co. vs. James P. Kane—holds that, in con- 
sequence of a son’s legal liability to support 
his indigent and impotent father, he has an 
insurable interest in his father’s life. 





INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CoO, 


OFFICES:” 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOK LY N. 








GRE SIIOINN oo 6s. tah o0t-00. 2 ccnecenns $1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.......... ... 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund................ 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 293.738 22 


—— 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876. ...82,845,165 64 





CEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 

H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres’t. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec’y, A.D. 

A. M. KIRBY, Sec’y, L.D. 

JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen’! Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y, B’klyn D’p’t. 








LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANGE CO. 


THE ASSETS OF THIS COMPANY WERE 
increased by the business of 1875 


$1,685,051 48, 


and pow amount to 


$28,425,160 92. 


This Company has paid for fire losses during the 
past forty years 


$49,441,445 35, Gold. 


Upward of 


$3,000,000 00 


are held by Trustees in the United States for the ex- 
clusive security of American policyholders, and the 
funds so held (as certified by the Insurance Depart- 
ment) exceed all liabilities of this branch, including 
the Re-insurance Fund required by law, by the sum of 


$1 621,1 55 24. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


DIRECTORS. 
R. B. MINTURN, Chairman. 
W. F. CARY, JR., Deputy Chairman. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 





J.E. PULSFORD, Resident Secretary. 
ARTHUR PELL, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWELL, 2d Asst. Secretary. 


TWENTY-SIXTH 


Annual Report 


OF THE 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN., 








JANUARY Ist, 1876. 








RECEIPTS. 
Premiums received in 1875..............+5+ $2,995,045 75 
Interest and Rents received............. ... 741,388 19 
$3,736,433 94 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for Death Claims,,,, .......$514,991 71 
Matured Endowments............. 95,920 70 


Surrendered and Lapsed Policies. 833,769 57 














Dividends to Insured... ........, 347,152 06 
Total Payments to Policyholders........... $2,096,834 04 
Dividends to Stockholders... ...............5. 8,000 00 
Agents’ Commissions............ cc.eeeeee .. 265,070 77 
I IIR oi niccsincincce <égcecnsctones 194,334 97 
Medical Examinations...............-..0-+.. 11,667 50 
OD SS ece0S 8 stsncccsess AHIMA 4 68,530 68 
$2,614,437 96 

ASSETS. 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage and Real 
Estate owned by Company............+...+ $7,677,000 46 
Loans on Collaterals, ete..............s..0008 1,679,049 O1 
PPRORRIERA TOCOB 0 9..00cc00ge 22000004 200800098 3,506,138 6 
Bonds and Stocks owned.................-65 387,825 00 
Cash on hand,........ esCodvccacMaveeleivents 34,260 47 
Due TOM BPO eos oc o.c teed st 5085. 56,787 53 
Rents and interest due and accrued........ 476,508 83 
Deferred Premiums. .................-.6.... 124,873 73 
$13,942,443 69 

LIABILITIES. 
ORGN CO vc Bo cictd ccknt cbt teccece 00s ‘6.582 312,288,370 00 
Losses not due or resisted.... ... ........ 199,496 00 
$12,487 966 00 
RRR ae es $1,454,57. 69 
OFFICERS: 


E. R. WIGGIN, Presideat. 
S. H. WHITE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. H. DILLON, Jr., 2d Vice-President. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary 
H, J. FURBER, Financial Manager. 
J.C. WALELEY, Advisory Counsel. 


~ carey | ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


-PHENTX’ 


Insurance Company, 


OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Breadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 12 and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D,98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 





STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. has pad $6,500,009 Death Claims; 
Te - Fe See ses W ex 4 has d $4, return premiums to Policy-holders 
GROWS WOTPEUS, .ccccccce scccesscccccces ce dil + 1,549; a surplus of more than $1,600,000 over 
bilities; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every 
OD BN eiiicinsnetcccncccncicr $2,549,958 77 bilities, by New York Standard of Valuation. 


It gives the best Insurance on the Best Lives at the 
most Favorable Rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 








DIRECTORS. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


pete (ieee 
J iH % 3 . KINGSLAND, | C. N 4 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Sistas’: Sietarae Sons Weare, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 3. BROWN,” 8. R. ComsTocK, 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. | EDWARD Hataut, Soe ee 


THE PENN isa purely MUTUAL peg wep ALL 


of its surplus premiums are returned to the members JAMES E. YEATMAN, 


E 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest " 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitabie for their pam’ ao | N. K. MASTON, ar 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. Wh. A. SEAVER, | n Francisco, . 
Agents wanted. Apply, to H. 8S. STEPHENS, Vice- | R.C. FELLOWS, | JacoB NAYLO 
President, No. 91 CHESTNUT Street, Philadelphia, | Bpsunp CorFIN, Philadelphia, 
Pa. JOHN T. TERRY, ETH TURNER, Bosto) 


EDWARD KING, 


JAMES STOKES, JR., 
: JOHN H. WATSON. 


E. A. WALTON, | 
C. VANDERBILT, Jr., 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
8. N. STEBBINS, 














J. L. HALSEY, 
ACTUARY. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. | Bog 
Policies issued on Fire Risks only. e ore You Start, 
Capital Stock, $600,900... — 
Outstanding Losses <« « « « , 52,698 79 
DWIGHT R_ SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 
ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. T RA V E | E R S 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGU, LLL., 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. OF HARTFORD. CONN. 
1876. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 and 19 Warren Street. New York. 


SPRINGFIELD |: "::.- 
: E i. x: SEL. t Assistant Secretaries. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
INSURE IN THE. 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1s,’76- « 
—j— 
$4,386,769 76 


Assets, December 3st, 1874, - - - - - 


INCOME, 1875. 








PTOMICING 3 s6.0:0:6:0 0:6.0:0.64:0:0:010:6.0.0 Sp em bere SOR wih alh a0's <ioisisiaaid Siaiaisisiona $3,159,454 69 
TVOT OBES <8 5 So BS ob CBS <is.0's GUD 40 din. ds ib whg 5. cle sisiciebcsies nies 281,484 34 
Profit on Sale of Bonds........ on 3 Sheer re 706 50 8,391,645 53 
$7,778,415 20 
EXPENDITURES, 1875. 
Death Claims and Endowment... .....cccecccccecccccescccccvccs $581,596 04 
MMEMBIE TIMID ideo 6d sod oT saa cecKanosse chcenasnaemaccsee 1,507,484 73 
ee ee ee nee Cee rer (yr 11,594 89 
Are EMR AAD RAIMA oops 6 aan os cdierc ace <eearsrea aa wagselacsinie 16,800 00 
Agency Expenses and Profit and Loss................esseeeeeeee 470,224 30 
ROMS MUR IOINON 5 55:55 oc sisich Cde.cte celts co adee des dcccwnuceeeunstsbecee 135,891 30 2,723,591 26 
$5,054,824 03 
ASSETS. 
BIS MTENOD oo oss aid. n's ace Saaciceneees tp deee osieetenate $2,528,569 50 
MOT) TIGR Gy cds cB C6: 29T8 hs 5 Thais peicisecesiecscncedectleteebecoss 138,500 00 
Naa ETTNAREARMNDMRNE sn a 6 6neve 015-445 (Rin w sibs Rie gwnseia be REM ARBOR 1,269,508 84 
NN I os ain S056 a fb:56 Kasid as bine bd cmesacias sis aeeare me mcieses 570,777 20 
CM ININNNIEIN Sons sda cis scncesis ss sc 56ers eo scueu< sasiscebeensmen 315,500 00 
Cash. ... 05s -2 syrastes SS er eT ee ene oe 183,173 23 
Agents’ Balances and Office Furniture.................eeeeeeeee 48,800 17 5,054,824 03 
Add to the above: 
Ecragped: V abee GR BOndss 3. A .05.. .d- ed- Bocce cece cecccees 13,750 9 
pee ee a a ere ee ee aero 167,176 
Premiums Deferred and Unpaid, net............0--seeeceeeeeeeee 255,885 27 436,811 50 





Assets, January Ist, 1876, - - $5,491,635 53 


LIABILITIES, 
MURR OAD TON O8 50 6 5 hn 05a Said Bh MURR Aeclaiers nie 6 6:62is50.6 00 5950 4 $104,992 00 
Reinsurance Reserve, New York Standard.....................6. 4,659,389 00 ° 
URI UAENLE ROME TOD PIII is 55,0 oo namnasecnas doscsecceceoussss 69,801 00 4,834,182 00 





Surplus - - - - + + $657,453 53 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PREsIDENT. SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th st. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock, Bros. & Co. | HENRY G. MARQUAND, 20 Nassau st. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Prest. American Fire | GEO. A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th st. 


Ins. Co. MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- 
w 


J. C. GOODRIDGE, 150 Broadway. 

- |; ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall st. 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th st. | ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 11 West 20th st. |ROBT. A. LANCASTER, “Lancaster, Brown 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th st. & Co. 
BURR WAKEMAN, Prest. Harlem Gas Co. JOHN J. McCOOK, 120 Broadway. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 21 East 60th st: | HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-PREsIDENT. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., 2 East 87th st. JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander& Green. | GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. 
GEO. T. HOPE, Prest. Continental Fire Ins. Co. | 








OFFICERS. 


. WILLIAM WALKER, President. - 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
CEORCE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Med. Ex 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 





CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, Gereral Manager. SAM’L I. ENIGHT, Superintendent. 























March 30, 1876.] 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, Neo. 185 BROADWAY. 
FoRTY-FifTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 


Gass de spinaicacs ase suszenge =~ > 222. TERRE 


Total Assets $6,047,021 74 


J if 





SUMMARY o- aseurs. 
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LIABILITIES. 








ims for Losses oytstanding on Ist January, 1876... ......0+.0.. cceeeeeeeeeeseneceecteecees roan seke $245, 
Oividends UDPOIG.... occ cece cece cence eee e nt tee ene tanaes eerste sweeet ease eeeeneenes cxtgctet. tbuntnitygebatieg $434 $3 
WI so piven .cnccincccgses cscacseqeasebecdgs 0b otccccccec eves Oebecwesscestbeceesecdesaaanaess™ $248,106 80 
WASHBURN, Secretary. QBp 8s. J. M ABTA, Vicon t, 
WIL ART te. 
k GEN cis, | Amt Secretaries. D. AL HEALD. 24 View. 





STATEMENT OP 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EB. @. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1875. 














ANNUITY ACCOUNT, 


















































am. Pa 
force. 965 
= eaoandat Mv r iia a ::::.:5 0,911 68 
r) $20,077 80 - a $80,877 80 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
og |  gaorosertae |] rn force, Jan, ist, 1976,....98, 905,007 sat 
A Cpt = es 84,905,100 | a... itr} 81,776,608 
400,756 | $896,888,609 $00,704 _| __ $836,833, 699 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
R ] a Baflowment Claims, 885,063 2 
"S Pieind mecedsscnscssc IRL eg ee “eg 
and Rents. ..0........0005 on wsdl are 4 Policies and xa pei 
hia ys 
rent aioe 
CREED, oil < ceanccgued: = To8, 368 0 
ei Th. and Taxes........... 706, 1 | 
Balance to New yr ap Bi cutede oo ++. 18,414,983 
$80,558,870 96 $89,556, 879,96 
aa 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET.: ) Or 
Reserve at four per cent......,.... 67,974 Of By de and Mortgages............. $60,071,189 91 
"S Ghaa by Death at ye due a 4 Baie ‘Btates ew-York State opasri 2 
= Vance,...... s 0, Sere q 
@ Beaivibed Surplageesceccecss2, YO000 ML || Cookin Banks and ‘Trust Goinpe> 7 
nies at interest............... 850,255 76 
a Preniune defor wa ea ae pe 1,177,105 28 
_ ae 4 
“ Premiums in transit, principally a 
Rakadetecdcateced 111,368 50 
“ Balances due by Agents.......... ‘ 10,153 84 
a $78,090,194 Ti $78,830,194 71 
Sores 
os aera ee ee apportioned te each Policy which shall be in foree at 
ey 





I have examined the and find the correet. 
Prt nnd yA —— en mame SAAC FP. LLOYD, Auditor. 





NOTE.—By act of the Trustees the 
| By Rng membership of this Company is limited te ene hundred thousand 











TRUSTEES. 
erick 8. W: Grones 8. Cos, Gro. C. Riowa: 
oux V. L. Prurn, Wittia™ M. Varun: 
i. og me ae E. - Wr Be —1.7 es 
Lam Berrs, RTIX Bats, ARR, 
Jamvur. EB. Srro Wx. A. Hat Maen gt 
Samvzt M. Cornu, Sxrxour L. Hustza, Lewis Mar, 
Lvucivs MN, O.tver H. Patwaa, OLIVER Ha 
W. Sura Browx, gasar E. Davis, Tuomas Dickson, 
Wuuux H. Porsam, iCHARD A. MoCunpy, Henry W. Surra, 
Me Basocoox, — yo onN a Smee ‘0B, 
axzs O. Hotpsy A 
mi Bose Essai You Bon, momon i. Aias 











RIOHARD A. McOURDY, WK. HO. 


Vee P MAMTLEEE, @ G 5 Pee, JORN M. STUART 


6.6 Wu 3 . R. 
orem, MD. W. 5. Guisrra MD. 


1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, "a 000.00 
ASSETS, - 1,533,635.84 


Wa. G. CROWELL, Sec. ~ JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


sea, 93-50. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. X. Caty 





Pay as you go, get what you buy, stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play in 
life Assurance ! 


not Assure your a“ till you have —— oo 
NEW PL ANS devised by SHEPPARD HoM 


y for the THE PROVIDENT @AVINGE Life 
surance Society. 
This Soci wates the nae #4 0, 


em ivem or ‘art, whi Piie 
8 held merely for my on. 
oe Society recognizes as owner of the 
Reserve. 





This y. therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual premiums, guarantee- 


ar im ; 0 
ON OM LIFE ASSUR- 
nw er- 








THE PROVIDENT SAV! LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE DOUIETS. is 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


“eRe PRS Heiney Baa 


SHEPPARD Homage Yan Vie Preston Fe oenaent A an mg 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


. OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist. 1875 $27,145,777 51 


Revenue Account. 


$6,069,002 81 
1,870,658 S4— 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


eee eee ewer eres ease eeeeeseeeeee 








RMON WR OM ca dacancegucamests 0qtedsgaeeusdscediaducade $1,524,814 88 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies. Wi teed 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 182,400 88 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses..............- 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees...........ccsececeseceseseeee 87,591 26 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc.......... 280,114 08— 4,918,535 97 
$30,166,902 69 
; Assets. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand..............+- $1,768,201 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $7,638,244.)........ csc ccc cccccccccceccess 7,154,191 05 
WSR NO 2h ee te EMU a eauueeasnnes 1,820,240 538 
Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)...............- 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 
on these policies amounts to $4,090,586). ...........0..06- 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876.............cccecccececeeeees 463,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 
TIGRIS Mt EINE aU ca 5 cde. d ccc ccdeede ccmeadoacacepeyes 105,341 54 
MEER Peete lea su kte te ce acacstetcesscasssasacens 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1st, 1876, on investments............ 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 


Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1876 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


eee ere reer eee ereeeeeseeseses 


479,052 95 


$30,645,955 64 





Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876............. $303,165 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc............ccececceeceeers 144,598 66 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating * 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent, reserve on existing poli- 
Cles Of that class...........seeeeeceeeseeecssersesesececes 908,188 81— 28,146,298 91 





Divisible Surplus $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 
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DURING, THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 
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TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. P. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBER®,B.. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM, BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
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MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O'DELL, Superintendent of aoe 
CORNELIUS R. Af Medical Examiners. 


GEORGE WILKES, M 
CHARLES WRIGHT” iu. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 











Sauter Kut Garden, 
SANTA BARBARA IN WINTER. 


In Santa Barbers the “gunshine was never 
brighter, the sky never bluer, nor the air 
softer than on this January day. Here in 
this restful valley now bloom the orange and 
the acacia. The lanes, bordered by pepper trees, 
(the most beautiful tree that grows) fling out a 
spiey odor. Barley knee deep, ripe peas, new 
potatoes, strawberries make the garden dear. 
Roses, heliotrope, and mignonette are bloom- 
ing as in summer time. Here we have walls of 
geranium, hedges of roses, and the smilax— 
that timy greenhouse vine—clambers over 
housetops and rocks its baby leaves in the 
shadow of the useless chimneys. Here we 
carry parasols all winter, bathe in the ocean 
the year round, go picnicing in midwinter, 
camp out in December, and gather ferns in 
January. I haye passed six months in Santa 
Barbara and shall soon be back to my old home 
east of the Rockies; but I hope to be able to 
spend each winter of my life in this charming 
winter resort. I have been out-doors every 
day, boating, bathing, gathering shells and 
seaweed, riding over the mountains, gathering 
ferns and vines in the canyons. I have seen 
here, during my short stay, roses eight inches 
in diameter, morning-glories five inches in 
diameter, calla lilies eleven inches across, all 
growing and blooming in the gardens. I have 
seen here the biggest grapevine in the world, a 
cucumber four and a half feet long, a raddish 
weighing 28 pounds, a sweet potato 19 pounds, 
a watermelon 68 pounds, a beet 105 pounds, a 
squash 140 pounds, a pumpkin 230 pounds, and 
a Chinese lemon 49 inches in circumference, I 
have also seen this winter the biggest fleas, and 
more of.them than any Chicagoan has seen 
during his whole lifetime. I am a native of 
Milinois. Chicago is the pride of my heart. I 
glory in her greatness. It hurts me to find 
anything in any place else bigger than they 
have in Chicago. Nevertheless, whenI do see 
a whopper I note it down. I mortify my pride. 
I say: ‘It is necessary, in order to maintain the 
equilibrium of the universe, that there should 
be a distribution of forces. It is better for the 
world, for Chicago, not to have everything the 
biggest and the best.”” WhenI look at it in 
this light I am resigned. 

There are some very handsome private resi- 
dences in Santa Barbara, the most beautiful 
being owned by Mortimer Cook, banker, of 
this city. None of the homes on this coast, 
however, compare with the elegant residence of 
Senator Sharon, in San Francisco. I hear that 
it has recently been sold to Wm. 8. O’Brien, for 
$212,500.— The Chicago Times. 
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BRAZILIAN TREES. 


BritisH consuls in Brazil notice the extraor- 
dinary floral wealth of that vast empire. Their 
reports in 1875 call attention to the abundance 
of the trees from the juice of which India- 
rubber is prepared. At Aracaty this has recently 
become the most valuable article brought into 
the produce market of that place. From Bahia 
Consul Morgan sends a translation from a book 
published by the inspector of the custom- 
house of that port, in which it is stated that the 
consumption of a century would not exhaust 
the supply of India-rubber. The inspector gives 
an account of a very remarkable tree, the Car- 
nauba palm, which grows in Brazil without any 
culture, and it is so hardy as to flourish in the 
most prolonged drought, and has often served 
at such times as the means of support to the 
population of more than one province. The 
top, when young, is an appreciable and nutri- 
tious article of food; and from this tree also 
wine, vinegar, and a saccharine matter are 
extracted, as well as a kind of gum, similar in 
its tastes and properties to sago. From the 
wood musical instruments are made, as also 
tubes and pumps for water. The delicate 
fibrous substances of the pith of the stalk and 
its leaves make a good substitute for cork. 
The roots have the same virtues as the sarsa- 
parilla. The pulp of the fruit is of an agree- 
able taste, and the nut, oily and emulsive, is 
roasted and then used as coffee by many per- 
sons. From the trunk are obtained strong 
fibers, and slso a species of fiour similar to 
maizena, and a liquid resembling that of the 
Bahia cocoanut. From the dried straw are 
made mats, hats, baskets, and brooms, and 
large quantities of the straw are exported to 
Europe for the manufacture of fine hats. 
Finally, from the leaves is produced the wax 
used in the manufacture of candles and the 
export of this wax exceeds £162,000 a year in 
value. The inspector suggests that perhaps in 
no other country can there be found a plant 
applied to so many and varied purposes. 
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TEXAS CATTLE. 


Tue St. Louis Live Stock and Commercial 
Record publishes a report of an interesting. in- 
terview with a Mr. W. W. Robbins, of Pleasan- 








stock in that quarter, who ought to be well 
posted in relation to the prospects of the pend- 
ing year. His own ranch contains 4,000 acres 
of choice land and is well stocked with cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. He says he does not calculate 
that there will be as large a number of cattle 
shipped for 1876 as there was for 1875. About 
240,000 head were driven from Texas in 1874; 
but he does not estimate that the whole number 
driven out for 1876 will be over 75,000 head. 
The reason for this is that there are but few old 
cattle inthe state, and that so low has the stock 
run that it will take three years before ship- 
ments will compare to what they were in 1874. 
For 1875 there were about 150,000 head driven 
out, which is probably the largest number 
which will leave that state for sometime. He 
strengthens the theory that the export trade 
from the coast towns and the number consumed 
in home slaughter, together with the vast de- 
crease of full-grown herds, are the immediate 
cause of the falling-off in receipts, both here 
and elsewhere. Mr. Robbins also reports that 
there are about 2,000,000 head of sheep on the 
border of the Rio Grande, which is the finest 
sheep-raising country in the world. He himself 
has imported some of these to his own ranche ; 
and he says that in two years the clippings will 
net him 65 cents per head, which, together 
with the increase of flocks, will yield him a 
handsome revenue. On the Nueces and Trio 
rivers there are about 750,000 sheep, from which 
the best mutton will soon be ready for market. 
II 


MEAL AND HAY FOR FATTENING 
STOCK. 


“* Aw Old Farmer,’’ who has been accustomed 
to feed and fatten a few animals, has recorded 
& small item of his practice in regard to feed- 
ing raw meal, against cooked meal. He writes: 
‘My practice in fattening beef and swine, as 
well as feeding eows for milk, has been to pour 
boiling water on as much meal as would not 
make the animal’s bowels move too freely at 
night and in the morning. When the mush is 
cool give it to the cow or pig. In covering the 
meal with boiling water in this way the starch 
of the grain is dissolved and the latent nutri- 
tive properties extracted, and the animal re- 
ceives the entire nutriment of the grain. I 
have for two years past fatted two ordinary- 
sized cows, feeding only meal and hay and only 
800 pounds each of the former, and each yield- 
ed upward of forty pounds of rough tallow. 
Salt was given once a week and occasionally a 
tablespoonful of wood-ashes. In my experi- 
ence 100 pounds scalded and fed as above is 
equal to 200 pounds fed dry.”’ 

Live stock do not, in eating dry meal, receive 
more than. one-half of the goodness of the 
meal, or there would not be so many farmers as 
he knows who feed from four to eight quarts 
of meal a day to one beef creature, till they 
feed from seven to ten hundred weight of meal 
to one animal. Those farmers never slaughter 
an ordinary-sized beef that yields upward of 
forty pounds of rough tallow. 





FRENCH NAMES FOR FRUITS. 


THE editor of The Country Gentleman in- 
forms a correspondent that ‘‘ Beurré”’ is the 
French name for butter pear, and, as nearly all 
pears are more or less buttery, it has little 
meaning. It is commonly pronounced as if 
written Bewry, which has no French about it, 
but is fairly English. Doyenné means Dean, 
from the man who first raised one of these 
pears; ‘‘ Doyenné d’Eté,’’ as commonly pro- 
nounced in a sort-of barbarous French, ‘‘ Doy- 
enné d’tay’—meaning Summer Doyenné. 
‘“* Beurré d’ Anjou’’ is literally the Butter pear of 
Anjou. ‘* Reine Hortense” is Queen Hortense. 
The best way, perhaps, for general practice, 
would be to throw off all needless appendages, 
and make the names as simple as possible—as 
“Anjou,” “‘ Bose,” “ Giffard, “ Clairgeau,” 
‘‘Sieulle,”’ “‘Comice,” etc.; or else translate into 
English at once. The latter course, however, 
will never be adopted, and many of these 
names will remain a sort of hybrid between the 
two languages. Our correspondent is wrong in 
his censure of the French, that language being 
much simpler, purer, and far easier to learn 
than English, for one who knows neither. 
The English is a grand language, however, rich 
with the spoils of all other languages. 
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WHAT TO RAISE. 


AT a meeting of the South Deerfield, Mass., 
Club last week, one of the members, Mr. W 
Johnson, said during a discussion of the ques- 
tion ‘‘ What crops shall we raise the coming 
season ?’’ ; 

‘“ Raise tobacco, by al] means ; and one heavy 
crop will end the thing with all growers at 
once. If I was farming, I would raise white 
beans, corn, and rye, and live on them. When 
farmers produce nearly as possible what they 
use they need less cash. What they can grow 
they have at first cost, and for all importations | 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


| phon, Texas, one of the largest ‘breeders of live 


customary for farmers to live plainer than now;- 
and they were, consequently, healthier. More 
whole grain was used, instead of the fine flour 
now the fashion, which has the bran, contain- 
ing the most useful nutriment, carefully sep- 
arated from it. When hay is as high as $20a 
farmer should consider whether he cannot sell 
it and buy grain, and obtain by the operation a 
cheaper feed; but the fertility of the farm 
should not be decreased by selling hay without 
procuring an equivalent. Stock may be well 
wintered on corn-fodder, grain, and roote. 
Eastern corn is more valuable than Western for 
feeding and nicer for family use.” 
Sete 


OUR NUT-BEARING TREES. 





Tae Cultivator and Country Gentleman gives 
the following sensible hints on a subject which 
all farmers ought to take into serious considera- 
tion: *‘ While much attention is properly given 
to the improvement of varieties of apples, 
pears, grapes, and other fruits, new and im- 
proved hickory-nuts and chestnuts have scarcely 
received attention. Some nut-bearing trees are 
much more productive than others. This is a 
quality which should be sought in producing 
new varieties. We have seen hickory-nuts 
twice as large as the average and with shells 
almost as thin as the thin-shelled almond. 
These characters should be specially aimed for, 
while the flavor is all-important. Some years 
ago Dr. Long, of Alton, exhibited chestnut 
burrs, from a tree of his own raising, each con- 
taining seven perfect nuts. One reason why 
raising nuts has not been profitable is doubtless 
taking the trees at random, without any at- 
tempt to secure the very best. Ifsuch men as 
Van Mons or Knight should take hold of this 
matter they might possibly give us some en- 
tirely new sorts of nut-bearing trees of great 
value.”’ 
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FOOD FOR POULTRY. 


Cook your poultry food in part, and feed it at 
least once a day in cold weather (inthe 
morning is the better time) while it is hot. 
Mix with this soft feed, which should be com- 
posed of meal and vegetables, a little salt and 
occasionally a small quantity of powdered 
charcoal and pepper. This renders it warming, 
cleansing, and palatable to the birds. 

The value of potatoes, turnips, etc., thus 
cooked with bran and corn-meal, is not general- 
ly appreciated. It keeps the fowls in good heart, 
and is altogether economical as well. The 
scraps from the table can be used up with this 
feed, and all the dry bits of the family may 
thus be utilized. If you keep but a few fowls, 
one-half their cost of feeding may thus be 
saved. If you have large numbers to provide 
for, the expense of food is greatly lessened in 
the long run by this process, and your birds will 
be quite the better for this treatment, instead 
of limiting them to dry grain and “ cold vic- 
tuals’’ continually. Fresh vegetables are valu- 
able for their nutritive material and for the 
assistance they afford in digestion.—Poultry 
World. 








BEYOND any sort of doubt, says an authority, 
seeds soaked in weak camphor-water will sprout 
and grow vigorously when the same seeds not 
thus treated will refuse to show any signs what- 
ever of vitality. 
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Agricultural Implements, “ 
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WHEEL-HOE. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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If you wish to grow Vege‘ables for sale, read 


Cardening for Profit! 


If yoa wish to become a Commere‘al Florist, read 


Practical Floriculture! 
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Cardening for Pleasure! 
ab. BY 
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Our large Iustrated Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 
colored plates, sent without charge to purchasers 
of any of the above three books, Sent toall others 
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NEW POTATOES. 
$250 in Prizes to Growers. 
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THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. 








sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & SIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second St. .Cinciunati 
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ANNES (OINTMENT 


CuRES SORES, 
Burns, Cuts. 
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The best, oa complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 
Price, $2.50 and $5 each. 


For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 








7) Established 1858. COnpital, $500,000. 
LARGEST SURGICAL INSTITUTE IN AMERICA. 


ang agg ayn 
Feet, Ke Dis. 
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"A SPLENDD OFFER 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY : SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“COSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONCS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THousaNpDs and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country wil 
desire at ance to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subserip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 


book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


eo 100.000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. §.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO - POSTAGE! 
THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTAGE FREE. 


From and after this date the. Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $8, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally.to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required ta pay 
at the rate of cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment. We now offer to the public the 
“LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and ‘also 


the CHEAPEST” Religious Weekly pub- 
lished. 





a I ee 


@™” For Terms to Subscribers, with our 
List of Premiums, see another page. 





THE INDEPENDENT Siesta 1876. 


SENT FREE, MILK OF MACNESIA a= Nae Ont eaee NAMAKER&C: 


is endorsed and prescribed by the leading pbysicians throughout the country as the best ING 
. Set /, paration known for all disturbed conditions of the stomach, and is greatly superior to 
Samples of CLOTH™, FASHION CUTS, etc., _ 818 082) LT hestnut St 
with full directions for ordering 














wa mail, 6 certainty of a fit, on application, by 


J, . as di. lo is @ ‘ema! 
(A. AN, late of Freeman 
CLOTHIERS, | 241 BBQADWAY, 
chs | ATT EY HOWE | ores come 
i r doz. 
Eee ea ceca ee eaaliomeeme FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


CRANDALL’S PATENT 


cammiace Fon Is76.|AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT.| , "2" 


E E s. 
Mixed Ready for Use. The Purest White and any Tint or Color desired. Baa MF ding Besta 


esititinaah } ong $3 Fonn Street, N. Y. 
PRICE REDUCED. 
It is the most Durabie Paint made. 
“_ is the Most. Econom I Paint in the market. 
is the Sta rd and only Reliable Mixed Paint wade. 


“it Is guaranteed to be superior to to all other Paints. 
e Ps has received the highest endor t from th ds of persons who have u: itin various sections 
° e coun 


Me —¥. se athiy eee YSPEPSIA, 
Clothing anid Furnishing Goals | .@ SPB. emake ‘ies a PHILADE LPHIA. 

















LE CARDS, together with Testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, fur- 
nished free by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 


32 Burling Slip, New York City. 
For sale in every section of the country. If not for sale in your locafity, send to the Company for it. 


AVE NONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE, |“"S39" ARG eyes" 


Beauty, Cemfort, D rrabilicy, and Economy BY USING 
5 








ARE MATCHLESS,. 


Its form spngbdies a child to sit or recline at ange 83 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
222523 | NATIONAL MIXED PAINT, "235300 
syle, vos is declared by all guperiet to omy bab y car- q 
> ur Prices Soy ey) yA 1 address POPE'S L ATHE q 

182 Fuleen” streets Feoutys yaw N.Y. IT IS NOT a cheap “ Chemical Paint”; but is THE BEST WHITE LEAD, ZINC, 8 
and LINSEED QIL, in PRR r ae rtions, repared with Dryer, etc., REA DY FOR 
FRENCH BURR MILL STONES. THE BRUSH. It is THOROUGHLY RELIABLE MIXED PAINT 
MADE. It works easily and ok a can apply it. Pure White and every possible tint 

or color, in any quantity, from one gallon to a barrel or more. 
SAMPLE a with hundreds of references, sent free on receipt of address. Ask 


for ge AL MIXED PAINT, If your dealer does not have it write direct to us. 
DO NOT B 


E DECEIVED BY THE LOW PRICE OF SO-CALLED “CHEMICAL — > EP © 
PAINTS,” WHICH ARE GENERALLY INFERIOR IN QUALITY AND ALWAYS 


UNRELIABLE. 7 nn We 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., Adapted to the use of Mechanies, Jewelers, Dent. 


cowie Sen FS one desiring a good, substantial 
P.-O. Bex 3951 > DY. e fora 
— GS Barclay St. New York. | it is a Perfect Lathe in Every Respect, 
a 24-inch bed, steel spindles, steel center, steel 
box, spur _ center, 18-lb. balance- 
belt, rests, face-plate, —_ Co 
The bearings are so 


arranged that wear ca 
i eas and still keep itin true. Weight complete 
. = a . ; Il Saw Attach- 
PORTABLE MILLS, : = ree state, $9.0; Foot Power, $6.00; Scro Ww e' 
FOR <== j 5, Ha POPE WF'G CO. 445, High St., Boston, Mass. 
FARM, FEED, AND GRIST WORK. = : : 7 ‘ tasend ae 
MILL MACHINERY, GEARING, SHAFTING, f WwW. & B. DOUCLAS, 
PULLEYS, : é MIDDLETOWN,” 
WATER WHEELS, al (7/ ‘ CONN. 
DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTH, | NF 3) <i’ wey “Kors Sork 
MILL SUPPLIES. oe | 
t2™ Send for Catalozue to 


JOHN T, NOYE & SON, B:ffalo,N. ¥. 


WARVING 
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¥ ‘ ” = . ay 1 2 = 
A : TAN DARD Merchant's Gargling Oil has become one of the most popeter! Liniments for human flesh that is now pre- 


, while for horses and cattle it aoe no —_ in the w e are assured by those who have used it for 
piles—one of whom is a dist phys 7 re among all the various pile remedies none afforded such 
speedy polteg ot ws the Gargling —Lowisville (Ky.) Daily Democrat. 

E a letter from G. H. Simmonds, Yi dtonville. la., July 24th, 1878: “*I am octling more Gargling 
Oil than all the li caianants put together, and I am keeping twelve erent kinds. I think it is the best remedy 
for horsefiesh in existence, and can say it without fear of successful contradiction 


Extract trom ele letter from er & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1878 : “It is the popular horse 
Vntens ie in this co 


try. 
tract from a a letror from George A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y.. Aux. 9th, 1873: “ I sell more of your 
Gargling Oil than of all other liniments combined, and have seen it used on horses and catiis with good effect | ASBESTOS ROOFING, ROOF COATING, ROOF 
when oth others bi have failed.”’ we PAINT, CEMENT tor repat Leaks. PAINTS all 
from a letter from Pattee & Oo., Derry, N. H., Aug. 26th, 1873: “ we think your Gargling Oil one of Gs, 
the best py for which it is recomme nded tha’ we have ever used ors 
ct from a letter from yes i Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., J => 28th, 1873 ** We sell more of your 
Gargling Oil than of any liniment we kee 


MERCHANT'S GARGLING OIL 
is the Standard Liniment of the United States. Established 1833. Large size, $1; mm. 580; small, 25c.; 
small size, for family use, 25c. Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y., by M.@. 0. Co., en seit al ] druggists. 


- JOHN HODGE, Secretary. > THE STAR WELL "AND 
Amateur Workers in PROSPECTING AUGER. 
RARE AND FANCY WOOOS Rensivay Qeacksan and GRAVEL, "Gan Dor 


: : can find everything they desire and four Books of wy Oy! cessary. Send stamp for new 
5 Scedess or 1876. 
Ee an oa ~y al BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. STAR AUCER CO., 
J R PR Send Joost Bt same for our new and onlanged Cata- 


VIN SAFE & SCALE C0. fn omsew(Geo. W. READ & CO., See aoe oan Chcags. il 


265 BROADWAY W.Y. a : ‘ Z| 186 to 200 Lewis st., foot of 5th and 6th sts., E. R.,N. Y. | PARR’S Damascus Spring Steel Sectaiea he 


; > ‘ aa 10, 33, if, «i, 
72/ CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. ee fu aie « Wy; % pcttucturgrs of Barnes Man: ice 2. PROFIT and 


pass , eKits 3 I trounstor 
108 BAN K ST.CLEVE.O. fi pao Gh) dif A > i - 


ge! 
for.........-$1.25. 
only 


: NS _— : wahoo —— or dead centers. blades, 1 sheet impression paper, 1 brad-avl. bys} 

MODEL PRESS V2" RL to $2,000 per year made using full instructions. By mail, yey 
aa machines. price named. 100 eorol-wors esigns nd on re- 

~ do all your own Printing. ? 


ceipt of stamp. GEORGE PARR, Buffal 
myer ie Wo n> | A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


Thee ne Seans Futntae. SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY. - tr 
— stamps for a profusely illus- Bait, ts 2 a ook or Grocking, | fort iia Only 

rated 60 page batalcese and Theamost practical yi echins | > : Hand tr Seviog Meshes 
Price List, entitled, “How te — SBrery fant y in p the land . have une. " threaders | a oa een by the Blind >? all Asylums. 
J msible Agents wanted. wanted. 


eS A ood Print p fo! r Curcuiars. se WELLS FG. S BSP SEs: =, Serect, econ, Mase. 
. alnut S' . hia, Pa. 
agai t sath ae ee CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, _— fos neste. 3 bed an mess evet 


Department of Music. $10 EL Ao a ay tert ong ode Boston, Masa. 
= 
























































nstruction first-class, expenses light, associations 
unquestionable. Send stamp for Catalogue to PRror. 


¥. B. Rick, Oberlin, O. “Tus INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 31 AXND $3 Rose STREET: 

















